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and Paradoxes: With a Tranſient Survey of the Surface of 
the Earthly Ball, as it conſiſts of Land and Water. 


II. A Particular View of the Terraqueous Clobe. Being a clear and 
N ProſpeQ of all Remarkable Countries upon the Face of the whole 
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TO THE 


Moſt Reverend Father in GOD 


Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


NE who appear'd for the Church in time 

of her greateſt Danger, briskly defended 
| her Doctriues againſt the daring Aſſaults 
of her moſt virulent Oppoſers; took Care 
to erect a Synagogue for God, where he found a Synagogue 
for Satan: And One, whoſe Life has all along been 
one continued Sermon againſt Vice and Immorality, does 
well deſerve to wear a Mitre. And the fixing of 
ſuch an One, at the Helm of this National Church, 
did not only proclaim the Royal N iſdom in making 
that prudent Choice ; but did alſo prognoſticate to 


the 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


the Church herſelf what ſhe has ſeen alrcady come 
to paſs: Even thoſe wiſh'd for Halcyon Days, and 
Safety from Danger, which+by the Care of ſuch an 
Able, Watchful Pilot, fhe has, Thanks to Heaven, 


hitherto enjoy'd. This mighty Bleſſing ( moſt Re- 
verend Father] we owe, under the Auſpicious Pro- 


vidence of God, to your Grace's excellent Manage- 


ment of Things. Ard, as *twere not enough to in- 


fluence and govern the Eſtabliſhed Church at home, 
your Grace takes alſo care to enlarge her Bounds, 
and the number of her Members abroad. Bleſs'd 
be God, our implacable Adverſaries can no longer 
upbraid us with a ſupine Neglect of our Heathen A- 
merican Neightours in their Spiritual Conceras. We 
may now boaſt of a ſettled Society de propaganda 
Fide as well as they: And hope to bring over, in 
in progreſs of Time, good ſtore of real Converts to 
the Teach, in lien of the many pretended Ones of 
theirs. That moſt venerable Society, as it conſiſts of 
a conſiderable number of excellent Perſons both in 
Church and State, ſo it is ſingularly happy in having 
the benefit of your Grace's ready Advice and A- 
ance upon all Occaſions. You are inded the mai 
String, that animates that truly Chriſtian Body, and 

it is your extraordinary Zeal for the Canje of Chriſt, 
that gives Life and /igour to her many great De- 


ſigns. 


Upon which Account it is, That I preſume to 
lay at your Grace's Feet this Neu Edition of the 
following Geographical Treatiſe. © For, having con- 
ſidered in it | under the general Head of Religion 
the Spiritual State of Mankiad through all Quar- 
ters of the known World; and finding, by a mo- 
deſt Calculation, that -fcarce Five of Twenty- fire 
Parts thereof are Chriſtian: Who can refrain from 


wiſhing, That the thick Miſts of Pagan Ignorance 


and 
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and Err were diſpell'd by the radiant Beams of 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs ; ſo that thoſe People who 
fit in Darkneſs might know the True God their Ma- 
ker: And be yet ſo happy as to ſee the ſaving Light 
of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. | My Lord,] There 
is none, I am confident, that more cordially wiſheth 
this than your ſelf; and none more earneſtly deſi- 
reth, that all human Means were uſed to Effect the 
ſame in thoſe Parts of the Heathen World, where 
the Engliſh Nation is moſtly concern'd. To whom 
therefore could I fo properly addreſs my ſelf as to 
your Grace; beipg well aflur'd that you'll leave no 
Stone unturn'd, in endeavouring to ſet that moſt 
deſirable Deſign on foot, when you, in your godly 
Wiſdom, ſhall ſee it truly feaſible. 

That great Work, I'm ſenſible, requires the joint 
Aſſiſtance of many Hands, and calls aloud for the 
ready Concurrence of every Chriſtian; and truly all 
who bear that nourable Title may be aſſiſtant 
therein one Way or other; Whether 1t be by their 


Advice, their Prayers, or their Purſe. But, to pro- 


more the ſame in the moſt expeditious manner, it's 


much to be wiſh'd that ſuch a Glorious Undertaking 


were made a National Concern, and had a proper 
Fund appointed for it in a Parliamentary way. This 
{till remains to be done; and all Men belicve, That 
there's none ſo likely to bring that about as Tour 
Grace, Whenever a fawvo:rable Juncture ſhall offer. 
In the mean time, May Heaven long preſerve Tour 
Grace in Health and Welfare: And bleſs with Suc- 
ceſs your many Noble Deſigns for the Church of God. 
May it graciouſly pleaſe the True God, the S:wereign 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, to make knows his Ways 
upou Earth, his ſaviag Health among all Nations. May 
the Chariot-M heels of the bleſſed Goſpel drive ſwiftly 
through the whole inhabited Merld: And may all the 


King- 
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Kingdoms thereof become the Kingdoms of the Lord and 
of his Chriſt. In fine, may it pleaſe God to call in 
his ancient People the Fews, with the Fulneſs of the 
Gentiles : That as there is but one Shepherd, ſo there 
may be but one Sheepfold. This is the daily Prayer 
of the beſt Church upon Earth, and the hearty Wiſh 
and Petition of every True Son thereof : Particularly 
of him who is, with the profoundeſt Veneration, 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 
Tour Grace's 
Moſt Obedient, 


Humble Servaut, 
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PREFACE: 


principal Deſign, in publiſhing the foll;w- 
ing Treatiſe, is, To preſent the younger 
fort of our Nobility and Gentry, with 
a Compendious, Pieaſant and Metho- 
dical Tract of MODERN GE O- 


RAP HY, that moſt uſeful Science, which high- 
ly deſerves their Regard in a peculiar Manner. "If 
it be alledg d. That the World is already overſteck'd 
»with Compi ſures of this Nature; I freely graut the 
Charge; but withal, Ill be bold to ſay, That there's 
none as yet publiſÞ/d, which is net palpably Faulty, in 
one er more of theſe thre: Reſpets. Either they are too 
: Voluminous, and thereby Fright the Young Student 
From ſo much as ever attempting that Study: Or, Second- 
ly, too Compendious, aud there give him ouly a bare 


B 2 Super- 
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Super ficial Knowledge of Things: Or finally, confus'd 
(being writ without any due Order or Method) and |» 
confound him before he is aware. But all theſe are 
carefully avoided in the following Treatiſe ; for, in 
framing of it, Ive induſtriouſiy endeavour d, to make it 
obſerve a juſt Mean, between the two Extreams of a large 
Volume and a narrow Compend. And, as to tie 
Method in which it now appears, the ſame is (I pre- 
ſume) fo Plain and Natural, that I may ſafely refer 
the Trial theresf to the Impartial Judgment of the Se- 
vereſt Critick. 


To deſcend to Particulars, The whole confiſts now of 
Two Parts, whereof the firſt gives a General, and the 
ſecond a Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe. 


Part I. In giving a General View of the ſaid Globe, 
I've perform'd theſe frve Things, viz. (1.) Ie illuſtrated 
(by wayeither Fa Definition, Deſcriptiongoy Derivation) 
all thoſe Terms that are any ways neceſſary for the right 
Underſtauding of the aforeſaid Globe, as alſo the Ana- 
lyrical Tables of the Flowing Treatiſe. (2.) I've ſet 
down all thoſe pleaſant Problems performable by the Ter- 
reſtrial Globe, together with the manner of their Per- 
formance. (3.) I've ſubjoin'd divers plain Geographical 
Theorems Der ſelf-evident Truths | clearly deducible 
from the foregoing Problems. (4+) I've advanc'd ſome 
Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of Geography, which 
mainly depend on a thorough Knowledge of the Globe, 
and are equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, 
though many of them may poſſibly appear to ſome as the 
greateſt of Fables. Laſtly, Ive taken a Tranſient Sur- 
vey of the whole Surface of the Terraqueous Globe, ®' 
as it conſiſts of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent 


Parts, 
This 
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: This is the Subſtance of the Firſt Part, aud, before J 


proceed to the Second, I muſt here deſire the Reader may 
5 pleas d to obſerve theſe two Things, viz. (I.) That in 
defining the various Geographical Terms | mention d 
Sect. I.] I have not ſtrictly tyd my ſelf to the Logical 
Rules of a Definition; for, if the Term propos d be only 
explain'd, that is all requir'd here. (2.) In advancin 

thoſe Geographical Paradoxes | mention d Sect. IV. 

which will probably ſo ſtartle the Reader at firſt ( being 
a meer Novelty iu Traits of this kind) as that he can't 
readily comprehend either their Meaning or Deſign ; let him 
therefore be pleas'd to know, that the main Drift of ſuch 
an uncommon Eſſay, is, in ſhort, To whet the Appetite 
of our Geographical Student for a compleat Under- 
ſtanding of the Globe, | upon a thorough Knovledge of 
which, theſe ſeeming Myſteries do mainly depend | or, more 
briefly, tis to ſet our young Student a thinking. Al- 
though the Soul of Man is a cogitative Being, and its 
Thoughts ſo nimble as to ſurround the Univerſe it ſelf in a 
trice; yet ſo unthoughtful and ſtrangely immur d in Senſe 
is the generality of Perſons, that they need ſome ſtartling 
Noiſe ( like a ſudden Clap of Thunder ) to rouſe and a- 
waken them. Now, as a ſtrange and unheard of Phæno- 
menon, ſuddenly appearing in the Natural World, doth ar- 
tract the Eyes of all Men, and raiſeth a Curioſity in ſome 
to inquire into the Reaſon of it; even ſo is the Propoſal of a 
Paradoxical Truth to the Intellectual. For it immediately ſum- 
mon all the Powers of the Soul together, and ſets the Under- 
ſtanding a-work to ſearch into, and Scan the Matter. To 
avaken the Mind of Man to its Natural Att of Thought 
and Conſideration, may be juſtly reckon'd no trivial Buji- 
#eſs; if ae conſider, that tis to the want thereof (or a ſtu- 
hid Inconſideration) that e may chiefly impute all Enor- 


 waties of Mankind, whether in fudgment or Practice. If 


therefore theſe Paradoxes above-mentiom d fhall obtain the End 
| | bait 


propos d, (the rouſing of the Mind to think ) it mat. 
ters the leſs, if ſome of them, upon ſtrick Enquiry, ſhould 
be found to conſiſt of Equivocal Terms, or perhaps prove 
little more thay a Quibble at the Bottom, Proceed au 
now to 


Part II. Giving a Particular View of the Terraqueous 
Globe. By ſuch a View 1 underſtand a clear and exact 
Proſpect of all remarkable Countries, and their Inhabitants, 
on he Face of the whole Earth, and that in theſe following 
Particulars, viz. Their 


Situation, Air, Univerſities, 
_ Extent, Soll, Manners, 
Diviſion, Commodities, Language, 
Subdiviſion, Rarities, Government, 
Chief Towns, Archbiſhopricks, Arms, 
Name, Biſhopricks, Religion. 


What is ſaid upon each of thoſe Heads, will beſt appear by 
the following Table. 


"a | ? "of  betw vhicl 
. ; | The Degr. | Long. bety ol Wulch 
| Situation ' of | at any Count 7 
| lies. 
I 
4 | | 
d - Ilts due Dimen- E. to W. ) in Ensl:/, 
— Exzent —ͤ—ͤ— | D * . % T * *1 17 
=.  , uÞors nom S. toN.F Miles. 
OS 8 2 
W 1 - 0 4 
8 = The general Parts or Claſ: 
© — Th ſes, to h chany Coun- 
8 Inde . WP. 
511 — 58 2 ung, try is reducible. 
Wy Ho thoſe Parts or Ciz:- 
| | les are molt reaully found 


Con- 


5 


t 
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1 The particular Provinces 
which any Country 
contains. 
How thoſe Provinces are 
moſt readily found. 


2 Things, 


Subdiviſion =— Ig 


The Modern Names of 


2 Things, thoſe Towns. 
| Chief Towns- VIZ, How ſuch Towns are 
wolt readily found. 
How term'd by the Anci- 
ents. 
25 3 Things, The various Modern Ap- 
pen viz. pellations. 
The Etymology of the 
Engliſh Name. 
Its Nature as to Heat and 
* 2 Things, Cold, ove. 
e vix. The Antipodes of that 
85 go M part of the Globe. 
8 8 
8 5 > * The proper Climate chere · 
8 3 5 3 Things, ot. | 14 
| oth — , Its natural Product. 
= y=_ The Extent of Days and 


Nights. 


7 


Thoſe in particular which the 


C 17e. 
ominodities Country produceth. 


| | Thoſe of Nature where 
| 2 Things, Thoſ _ Art, eſpecially 
, 3 3 OI O * y 
Waren | | VE Monuments of Antt- 
| quity. 
Ar 'CDbiſhopriCks-— 2 Things, (- Number. 
Bill Opricks-- 2 Things, viz. their 
Hiveſities-— 2 Things, j T ics: 


B 4 Concern- 
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| The Natural 
Manner 2 Things, Temper, Cof the 
| | vix. The moſt no- ( People. 


ted Cuſtoms 


Its Compoſition and 
2 Things, ) Propriety. 
80 * UL, Pater Noſter as a Speci- 
5 | E | men thereof. 
| 
5 8 ms TOO or Rea] Con- 
W >> | 2 Things, itution. 
4 a EI 1 vix. The Publick Courts of 
2 | Judicature. 
_ 
| 8 
| ZUM | 5 Things, er 0 Coat quarter- 
| 5 BP The proper Motto. 
| | | (The chief Tenets there- 
2 Things, ) . f. 0 
| Religion — iz,” I Vhen and by whom 
| 1988 Chriſtianity was plant- 


* ed, if ever. 


The Reader cant here expelt a very large Account of all 
theſe ſeveral Heads, it — impelſible in fo little room, as the 


allows, to ſay the half of what might 
be ſaid upon many of em; however, he may here find all thoſe 


jects that don't admit of new Relations, I reckon my ſelf 

no Plagiary, to grant, that I've taken the Aſſiſtance of 

others ; eſteeming it needleſs ſometimes to alter the Cha- 

ratter either of a People or Country, when I found it ſuc- 

cintty worded by a credible Pen. Here the Reader 

be pleasd to C, that in treating of all Co _— 
. ' a . ä 3 1 2 
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1 have made their Situation = only Rule, begins 
0 


ning ſtill with thoſe towards the rth, excepting North 
America, where I thought good to end at the Pole. But, 
as touching the Analytical Tables of this Treatiſe, (the 
main Buſmeſs of the Book.) their Deſign and Uſe, in ſhort, 
is, To preſent to the Eye, at one View, a compleat Proſpect 
of a Country in all its remarkable Diviſions, Subdiviſions, 
and Chief Towns, with the manner how all theſe are 
moſt readily found. The Letters of the N. S. W. E. g- 
nifying the Four Cardinal, and N. W. N. E. S. W. S. E. 
the Four Intermediate Points of the Compaſs | being affix d 
to the outſide of the various Braces in the aforeſaid Tables, do 
expreſs the Situation of the Parts of the Country there men- 
tion d; as (page 45.) where the Diviſions of Africa are 


ſaid to be found from N.tS If only Cities and Towns, 


and no Diviſions of a Country are ſet down, then theſe Let- 
ters have the ſame Relation to them, ſhewing their Situation 
in reſpect of one anothor. If little Brace fall within a 
greater | as page 45. where Egypt and ry. have their 
peculiar Brace | this is to ſhew, that thoſe o Countries are 
taken together, expreſs'd on the backſide of the outmoſt Brace - 
the ſaume is to be ſaid of Cities and Towns, if only ſuch are 
ſet down. But finally, if neither Diviſions nor Towns can 
be ſo order d, as to have their Situation expreſs d in a conjuntt 
manner; then the reſpective Diſtance of ſuch Towns from 
ſome remarkable City is particularly declar'd in Englith 
Miles, as (pag. 144. | where thoſe in the Circle of Suabia 
are ſo ſet down. If it be objected, that not all bat only the 
chief Towns ef every Country are mention d in theſe Tu- 
bles: To this I anſwer, That to mention all were needleſs ; 
for I preſume, that he who knows the true Situation of the 
fifty tuo Counties in England, and can readily point at the 


chief Towns in each of em, may eaſily find any other in the 


ſame County, if expreſs'd inthe Map. Beſides, the Buſineſs o * 
4 Geographical Tract is not ſo much to heap up a vaſt 


multitude 
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multitude of Names, as to ſhew the Diviſions, and Sub- 

diviſions of every Country, with the Principal Town in 

each of em, and how all ſuch are moſt readily found. 

If it be farther objetted, that neither the Analytical Ta- 

bles of this Treatiſe, nor the various Deſcriptions of 
Countries annext to them, are any thing of a new Diſco- 
very in the Science of Geography, but only the bare 
Crambe recocta of thoſe who have gone before us: To 
this I anſwer, that the Tables are indecd materially the 
ſame with others | and otherways it cannot be, unleſs e 
of this Age were ſo extreamly fortunate as to make 4 
complear Diſcovery of all the Countries and Towns as yet 
unkzown; or ſo abſurdly ridiculous, as to coin new Names 
for thoſe e know already | yet notwithſtanging this, they 
are highly preferable to all others whatſoever. For ſuch 
Tables, hitherto publiſh'd, ( whether Engliſh, French, or 
Dutch) being only a bare Catalogue of Names, confus d. 
ly ſet down without any due Order and Method are of ſo 
2 e nſe to the Reader, that his Pains are ſtill the ſame 
as before, to find out thoſe Names in the Alap: Where- 
| as the Tables of the following Treatiſe are ſo coniriv'd, by 
| particular Direclions on the ouſſide of their reſpective Braces, 
| that he may point at thoſe various Countries aud Towns 
, in the Tap ( almoſt) as faſt as he can read their Names 
| in the Table. And, as touching the Deſcriptions of thoſe 
Countries and their Inhabitants; *rwere indeed moſt unrea- 
ſonable to expett a Narrative of them complcatly new, 
unleſs it be in thoſe Countries, which kave undergone ſuch 
2onderful Changes, that the very Face of Things 2 com- 
pleatly New ; or ſome remote Parts of the World, where 
later Intelligence hath rectified former Miſtales. Beſides, 
tis not ſo much my preſent Deſign in the following Tract, 
to preſent the Reader with perfectly new Relations (ex- 
cept in ſuch Caſes aboue-mention'd ) as to Abridge and Me- 
thodize thoſe already kyown. And this ſufficiently anſiuers 


the 


* 


* * 
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the propoſed end of the Treatiſe, being calculated ( as I al. 
ready hinted) for thoſe, who are meer Strangers to Geo- 
graphy, or | at leaſt | but young Proficients in that excel- 
lent Science; I mean, the generality of them, who either at- 
tend our publick Schools, or Study under the Care and Con- 


duct of private Tutors. And ſo much for the Second 
Part. 


To theſe wo Parts is annexed an Appendix compre- 

bending, (1.) A Short View of the chief European Plan- 
' tations abroad, whether Countries, Towns, cr Factories. 
(2.) Some Reaſonable Propoſals for the Propagation of rhe 
Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries. 


This, in ſhort, is the Sum and Method of the follows 
ing Geographical Treatiſe, 2vhich (as I. ſaid) is prixcipally 
deſign'd for the uſe and benefit of the younger Sort of our 
Nobility and Gentry. And, did {ach Perſons apply their 
Minds, in their younger ears, to this moſt uſeful and divert= 
ing Science ; tis more than probable, that they might there- 
by avoid thoſe many and groſs Immoralities which abound a- 
mong us. For, if we ſtrictly enquire into the Source of theſe 
foul and loathſome Streams, ( eſpecially in thoſe hom For- 
tune hath rais'd above the common Level,) be may readil 
find, that they mainly flow from that deteſtable Habit of 
Idlencſs, in hich the generality of ſuch Perſons are bred up, 
during their youthful Days, and to which they wholly give 
4 themſelves, when arriv'd to riper Tears. By which means 
9 re expos'd to a thouſand Temptations, and contiaually 

lie open to the grand Adverſary of Souls. For the remé- 
dying of this great Evil, tis highly to be aud, that ſuch 
Perſons would daily imploy a fo of their many ſpare Hours 
( that now lie heat upon their Hands ) in ſome proper di- 
verting Study, which carries along with it both Profit and 
Pleaſure, as its conſtant Attendaus. Now, ſuch a Sindy 
| 15 
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is undoubtedly that of Hiſtory, a Study that's particularly 
proper for a Gentleman, and adorns him with the beſt Ac- 
compliſhments ; 4a $ tudy that begets Experience without Grey 
Fairs, and makes a Man wiſe at the Toil and Charge of 
others. If it be objected, that many have made Attempts of 
the ſame, and that without Succeſs ; moſt certain it is, 1 
own, and the Reaſon is ready at hand, namely, their Omi(- 
fron of a needful Preliminary Study, viz. Tha: of GE O- 
GRAPHY, which, with ſome ſmall taſte of Chronology, 
may be deſervedly term d The Eyes and Feet of Hi- 
ſtory ; and onght to be acquir d by our Hiſtorian, either in 
his younger Days, or ( at leaſt) in the firſt place. On which 
account I've drawn up the following Treatiſe, adapting it 
chiefly to the younger Sort of our Nobility and Gentry ; 
by the help of which they may quickly acquire ſuch an Idea 
of all remarkable Countries, as to fit em ſufficiently for turn- 
ing over any Modern Hiſtory whatſoever. This one Ste 

in Education of Touth avere preferable | methinhs | to a Se- 
wen Tears Druagery in the dry Study of bare Words ; and a 
Second Apprenticeſhip that's uſually ſpent in a Phantaflich. 
Improvement of the Mind with many uſeleſs Speculations. 
And I may be bold to ſay, that to exerciſe the Thoughts in 


ſuch a manner as this, or to be but tolerabl accompliſly d in 


theſe diverting Studies, would waſtly tranſcend moſt of thoſe 
other Accompliſhments and Diverſions, ſo much in Vogue 
among our Gentry at preſent. And tis highly probable, 
that ſuch a Method as this might more x” 366.5 check 
the growth of Vice _ them, than the moſt elaborate 
Moral Diſcourſe that can be fram d; | the wery Title of 


ſuch Compoſures being enough many Times to fright them 
from the Peruſal] whereas a moderate Application of 
Mind to the aforeſaid Studies would inſen/ibly wean the 
- Thoughts of ſome from the reigning Impicties of the Age 
and in others it might even happily prevent an early acquaint- 
ance with Vice in general. 


And 
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Ad thus you ſee the Delign, Method, and Sub- 
ſtance of the whole Treatiſe. One Word now concerni 
this Edition, and I have done. The kind Reception of the 
former Impreſſions of this Geographical Tract, and its 
ready admittance into many of our publick Schools, give me 
fre 4 Encouragement to Reviſe it once more, and to make 
what further Improvements either the Nature of the Sub- 
ject, or Bigneſs of the Volume would admit of. Beſides a 
careful Correction of a few Miſtakes in the laſt Impreſſi- 
on, Ive made in this, ſome material Additions, and thoſe 
diſpers'd through the Body of the Book, which, I confeſs, 
w a Loſs to the Gentlemen who bought the former Edi- 
tions, but there is no Remedy for it now. Jn the mean 
time, if it could any ways atone for what is done; or 
rather to prevent at -leaſt the fears of any ſuch Thing for 
the Future; I may here adventure to declare once for all, 
that this is the laſt Time I ever intend to make any conſide- 
rable Additions to this Treatiſe; even ſuppoſmg it ſho!d 
bear a great Impreſſions hereafter. I may likewiſe take 
this Occaſion to declare, that, Health and Opportunity ſerv- 
ing, 'tis probable, I may publiſh, ſome Tears hence, a Com- 
pendious Body of Ancient Geography; and that fitted 
likewiſe for the Schools, and made much more Methodical 
and Uſeful than any as yet extant. A Work extreamly 
wanted, and may be juſtly rank'd among the Deſideranda of 
this inquiſnive Age. But te return to the preſent Treatiſe. 
As for the Maps belonging to it; I have not augmented 
the Number of them, becauſe the Analytical Tables of this 
Tract are to be read with particular Sheet Maps | whe- 
ther Engliſh, French, or Dutch, ] and not with thoſe 
here inſerted; which, though good enough of their kind, Jet 
being ſo ſmall a Scale, they are more for Ornament than 
Uſe How far this Treatiſe in the whole doth anſwer 
its propoſed End; and how much this Impreſſion is Prefers 
le 
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The PREFACE. 
able to any of the former, I intirely leave to the Reader's Fudge. 
ment to determine. This being all I think neceſſary to pre- 
miſe concerning the following Compoſure, I ſhall no longer 


detain the Reader b 2ay of Preface, concluding the ſame 
with the Words of the Poet, > 


Vive, vale : Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti: Si non, his utere mecum. 
Q. Hor. Epiſt, Lib. 1. 


The 
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Modern Geography. 


| FART IJ. 
| Compreheriding 4 
GNERAL VIEW 


. OF THE 
 Terraqueous GLOBE, 
— 


INTRODUCTION. 


a General View of the Terraqueous Globe, we under- 
ſtood ſuch a Proſpect of it and all its Appendages, as 
2 E || ſufficiently amounts to a Compendious (yet compleat) 
1 GI J AY Syſtem of the true Fundamentals of the whole Body 
_REEREDS of Modern Geography. In taking ſuch # View, we 
Ball obſerve the following Method, * | 
1. We ſhall illuſtrate (by way either of Definition, Deſcription, or 
"Derivation, eſpecially the firſt ) all thoſe Terms, that are any ways 
geceſſary for the right Underſtanding of the aforeſaid Globe; as alſo 
the Analytical Tables of the following Treatiſe: | 
WE ig 0 2. We 
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2 Geographical Definitions. PART I. 

2. We ſhall {et down in due Order and Method, all thoſe pleaſant 
Problems, or delightful Operations, per formable by the artificial 
Globe: together with the Manner of their Performance. 

3. We ſhall ſub;oin divers plain Geographical Theorems, or felf- 
evident Truths, cicarly deducible from the foregoing Problems. 

4. We ſhall advance ſome Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of Geo. 
graphy ; (or a tew infailivle Truths in Maſquerade) which mainly 
depend upon a thorough Knowledge of the Globe ; and are equally 
certain with the aforela:d Theorems, tho' many of them may potlt- 
bly appear to ſome as the greateſt of Fables. 

Laftly, We ſtall take a tranſient Survey of the whole Sur face of 
the terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land and Water, as its for 
conſtituent Parts, 


Of theſe Five general Heads ſeparate!y,and in their Order, Therefore. 


——_— 


SECT. L 
Containing ſome neceſſary Geographical 
Definitions. 


Def. 1. 8 EOGRAPHY [a Kience both pleaſau 

and uſeful doth mainly conſiſt, in giving « 
true Deſcription of the exterior Part of the Earthly Globe, 
as *tis compos'd of Land and Water, eſpecially the former, 


That Geography doth merit the Title of Science in ſeveral Reſpect: 
and that the Knowledge thereof is both pleaſant and uſeful to Man: 
kind, is a Truth ſo univerſally granted, that 'twere altogether need 
leſs to enter upon a Probation of it. Geography derives its compount 
Name from the two Greek Primitives of Vn, Terra, and ye ph, ſcr. 
bo vel deſcribo; and differeth from Coſmography, [quali 78 x05 
ypa2n vel Smy eggs s i. e. Mundi Deſcriptio] as a part doth from tht 
Whole; asalio from Chorography and Topography, | quaſi q N 1s 
Ts 7078 SY £991) i. e. Regionis ac Loci Deſcriptio] as the whole fron 

its parts. By atrue Deſcription of the exterior Part of the Globe of th 
Earth, we underſtand purely an Account of the Situation, Exteni 
Driviſ:ons, and Subdiviſions, of all remarkable Countries on the Surtac 
of the ſaid Globe, together with the Names of their Cities an 


chief Towns, and that according as thoſe Countries are already pro 1 
jected to our Hands upon particular Geographical Maps, and not 


actual Survey of Menſuration of em, which the Science of Geograf! 
preſuppoſeth, and which pony belongs to Geodæſia, or the Art 0 
Surveying Land, In giving ſuc] « Debiption of Countries (2s ! 
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ant reſaid) doth the Science of Geography properly conſiſt; as for o- 
cial Ather Narratives relating either to Countries themſclves, or their In- 
a bitants, and which commonly ſwell up Geographical Tracts, we 
el. kon them (tho the more pleaſant Part of this Study) rather the 

Fringes of Geography, than its real or eſſential Parts. In the fore- 
eo _ Definition we entirely reſtrict the Science of Geography to the 
n terior Part or Surface of the earthly Globe, and that as tis compo- 


ally Fed of Land and Hater, as its ſole conſtituent Parts; deſigning there- 
. by to diſtinguiſh it from Natural Philoſophy, which (in its curious 
ad pleaſant Enquiries) reacheth not only the ſaid Surface and all its 
- 0!  gonſtituent Parts, but alſo the whole Globe of the Earth, with the 
lo: Whole Body of the Atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame : Yea, and 
even the outmoſt imaginable Expanſe of the Firmament itſelf. We 
bre. gain reſtrict that Science mainly to one Part of the aforeſaid Sur- 
be (viz, the dry Land) thereby to diſtinguiſh it from Hydrography, 
which particularly treateth of the other, namely, Hater. The 06- 
fe therefore of Geography in a large Senſe, is the whole Surface of 
the Ball of the Earth, conſiſting of Land and Water as its ſole con- 
Kituent Parts; or (in a ſtrict and more proper Senſe) only one of 
tho{e Parts, to wit, the firm Land. For the more diſtinctly view- 
ang which Parts, and the better comprehending of the Science of 
an Modern Geography in the true Fundamentals thereof, we ſhall begin 
With that artificial Repreſentation of the Earthly Ball, commonly 
call'd the Terraqueous Globe. 


er. Def. 2. The Terraqueous Globe is an Artificial Spherical 
Bod on whoſe Convex Part ts truly repreſented the whole Sur- 
iz Jace of the Ball of the Earth, as it confiſts of Land and Water. 


a 4 ThisGlobe is term'd Terraqueons, from Terra and Aqua, (the two 
[cri e ituent Parts of its Surface) or Terreſtrial, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Te Cwleſtial; or finally, the Artificial Globe as a diflerencing Mark 


i; From the natural or real Globe of the Karth, are all ſo notoriouſly 
% Known, that the leaſt Illuſtration were wholly ſuperfluous: Me reck- 


Ton en it alſo ſuperfluous to ſhow, that there is a true Reſemblance in 
f th Figure, between the artificial and natural Globe, or that the Body of 
01; dhe Earth is truly Spherical: This being now beyond all Diſpute, and 
"fc hever (at leaſt very rarely) call'd in Queſtion, except it be only by Wo- 

I and Children, But here note, That in the following Treatiſe, 
ve entirely reſtrict ourſelves to this Globe; ſo that whereſoever the 


Ly ame of Globe is indefinitely mention d, we are never to underſtand the 
-aph leſtial. Note alſo, that whereſoever we are upon the Surface of the 


natural Globe, that the Point in the Heavens, exactly vertical to us, 
n term'd our Zenith; and that Point diametrically oppolite thereto, 


— 
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is ſtil'd our Nadir; which are two corrupted Arabian Terms in A- 
ſtronomy importing what is here aſſerted of them. The Obſerva- 
ble that preſent themſelves to our View in treating of the Globe, 
are its Axis and Poles. 


Def. 3. The Axis is an imaginary Line paſſing throng) 
the Center of the real Glibe of the Earth, upon which the 
whole Frame thereof is ſuppoſed to turn round. 


It's term'd Axis from d , quod circa illam agatur Terra. As this 
Axis in the Natural Globe, is an imaginary Line, ſo in Artificial 
Globes it is a real one, being a ſtreight piece of Iron, or ſolid Wood, 
paſſing thro' the middle of the Globe, as the Axle-tree of a Wheel. 


Def. 4. The Poles are the two Extremities of the Axis, one 
whereof term'd the North or Arctick, and the other the 
South aud Antarctick, 


They are call'd Poles from 77:4, verto, becauſe upon them the 
whole frame of the Globe turneth round. The North is term'd 
Arfick from de, ſignifying a Bear, becauſe the real North Pol: 
in the Heavens is commonly taken for a certain noted Star in that 
Conſtellation which bears the Name of the Little Bear: And the 
South is ſtild Antariick, from d vn, | contra} and dpx!G- [n/a] 
cauſe of its Diametrical Oppoſition to the other. The Terraqueor 
Globe being a Spherical Body (as aforefaid) turning round upon its 
own Axis: For the better Underſtanding of that Globe in all its 
exterior Parts, and the various Operations pertorm'd by the ſame; 
we are to conceive it, not only as a bare Spherical Body, but alſo as 
ſuch a Body ſurrounded with many imaginary Circles; the chief ot 
which are Eight, divided into 


Five Pa- The Equator. Three not (The Horizon, 
rallels, A The two Tropicks, Parallel, The Meridian, 
VIZ, 31 two Polar Circles. viz. 575 Zodiack, 
Otherwiſe divided into 
The Horizon, 


VIZ, The Equator, ki 
The Zodiack. : The two Polar Circles. 


Def. J The Horizon 7 that great Circle which divideth 
the Globle into two equal Parts, term'd the Upper and tht 
Lower Hemiſpheres. 


It's ſo called from & ov, Terminans vel finiens, quia noſtrum ter. 
minat proſpectum, it being the outmoſt bounds or limits of our Sight 
| When ſituated in any Plain, or at Sea, This Circle is twofold, . 


Four Greater, J The Meridian, pour Leſſer ay two Tropicks. 
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The Senſible and the Rational Horizon : The Senſible, is that already 
geſcribd, bounding the outmoſt Proſpect of the Eye, when viewing 
the Heavens round from any Part of the Surface of the Earth; but 
the other is purely formed in the Mind, and ſuppoſeth the Eye to be 
aced in the very Centre of the Earth, beholding the entire Upper 
Feniſphere of the Firmament : The Circle terminating fuch a Pro- 
Pect is reckon'd the true Rational Horizon, which is Fay repreſent- 
ea by that broad wooden Circle, uſually fitted for all Globes. Upon 
which are inſ{crib'd ſeveral other Circles, particularly thoſe two con- 
taining the Names of the Months, and Number of their Days, ac- 
cording to the Julian and Gregorian Account; as alſo that other di- 
yided into the thirty two Points of the Compaſs. 


Def. 6. The Meridian is that great Circle, which, paſſing 
through the tuo Poles, divideth the Glebe into two equal 
Parts, term'd the Eaſtern and Weſtern Hemiſpheres. 
It's fo call'd from Merelies vel medius dies, becauſe the Sun, co- 
ming to the Meridian of any Place, is due South, or maketh Mid-Day 
in the faid Place. The Meridian here defin'd is that great brazen Cir- 
cle, in which the Globe turneth round upon the two Extremities of 
its Axis paſſing thro' the ſaid Circle; but the Meridians inſcrib'd on 
the Globe it ſelf, are thoſe thirty fix Semicircles terminating in both 
the Poles; beſides which we may imagine as many as we pleaſe; on- 
Note, That one of thoſe Meridians is always reckoned the firſt; 
however ' tis matter of Indifference, which of them we take for ſuch, 


Def. 7. The Equator or Equinoctial, is that great Circle 
which divideth the Globe into two equal Parts, called the 
Southern and-Northern Hemiſpheres. 
It's call'd Equator, becauſe the Sun coming to this Circle, tunc «- 
232 noctes & dies, or Equinoctial for the . reaſon, viz, 4qua- 
a noctium cum diebus. By others it's ſimply term'd the Line ar 
$053, and that chiefly by Navigators, as being of ſingular uſe in 
their Operations. It's divided into 360 Degrees, and thoſe are reck- 
on d round the Globe, beginning at the firſt Meridian, and proceeding 
Eaſiward. 


Def. 8. The Zodiack is that great broad Circle which 
eutteth the E ONO Line obliquely, one Side thereof ex- 
tending it ſelf ſo far North, as the cther doth to the South 
of the ſaid Line. 


It's ſo call'd from & do, (Animal) becauſe it's adorn'd with twelve 
Aſteriſms, (commonly term'd the twelye Signs) being moſt of them 
Repreſentations of divers Animals. The Names and Characters 


of which Signs are theſe following, 
9 "3 Þ Arie 
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Aries. Taurus. Gemini. Cancer. Leo. Virgo. 
* 8 IL * "R 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagitarius. Capricornus. Aquarius, Piſces. 
2 In * VS 2 
Of all the Circles inſ{crib'd on either of the Globes, this alone admits 
of Latitude, and is divided in the middle by a concentrick Circle, term'd 
the Ecliptick, which properly is that Circle ſet upon the Globe com- 
prehending the Characters of the twelve Signs above mention'd, each 
of which Signs is Y, Part of that Circle, and contains 30 Degrees, 


Def. 9. The Tropicks are the two biggeſt of the fou | 


leſſer Circles, which run Parallel to the Equator, and ate 
equidiſtant the efrom. | 


They're term'd Tropicks from Te&Te, (verto) becauſe the Sun in his 
annual Courſe, arriving at one of thoſe Circles, doth return toward: 
the other. They deriye their reſpective Denominations of Cancer and 
Capricorn from touching the Zodiack at the two o_ of that Name, 
and each of them is diſtant from the Equator, exactly 2 3 deg. +. 


Def, 10. The Polar Circles are the two leaſt of the four 
leſſer Circles, running parallel to the Equator, and ai 


the ſame Diſtance from the Poles, as the Tropicks are from 
the Equatcr, 


They're term'd Polar, becauſe of their Vicinity to the Poles. That 
Circle neareſt the North, is call'd the Arctick; and th' other, next to 
the South Pole, the Antaritick Polar Circle, and that for the Reaſon 
already given, (Def. 4.) when treating of the Poles themſelves. 

Theſe are the eight neceſſary Circles above-mention'd, but to com- 
pleat the Furniture of the Globe, there remain as yet but three Par- 
ticulars, viz. the Horary Circle, the Quadrant of Altitude, and Semi- 
Circle of Poſition. 


Def. 11. The Horary Circle is a ſmall Circle of Braſs, 


and ſo ax d to the Brazen Meridian, that the Pole (0 
End of the Axis) proves its Center, 


Upon this Circle are inſcribd the twenty four Hours of the Na. 
tural Day, at equal Diſtances from one another ; the XII. for Mid- 
day, being in the upper Part towards the Zenith, and the other XII. 
for Midnight in the lower towards the Horizon ; ſo that the Hours 

fore Noon are in the Eaſtern, and thoſe for the Afternoon in the 
Weſtern Semi-Circle: As for an Index to this Horary Circle, the 
ſame is fix'd upon the End of the Axis, and turneth round with 


the 


_ - 
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the Globe. The Uſe of this Circle and Index will ſufficiently ap- 


pear in many pleaſant Problems hereafter mention'd. 


Def. 12. The Quadrant of Altitude 7s a narrow thin 
Plate of plinble Braſs, exactly anſwerable to a fourth Part 
of the Eguinoctial. 

Upon this Quadrant are inſcrib d go Degrees, each of them being 
according to the fame Scale with thoſe upon the Equator. How uſc- 
ful this Quadrant is, will alſo appear in the Solution of ſeveral Prob- 
lems hereafter mention'd. 

Def. 13. The Semi-Circle of Poſition 7s a narrow id 
Plate of Braſs, exattly anſwerable to one half of the Equi- 
noc tial. 

V pon this Semi- Circle are inſcrib'd 180 Degrees, exactly the ſame 
with thoſe upon the equinoctial. We may term it a double Quadrant 
of Altitude in ſome reſpect, and it is of conſiderable Uſe in ſcveral 
delightful Problems. 

To theſe I might add the Mariners Compaſs, that moſt neceſſary 
Inſtrument, commonly us'd by Navigators, which being duly touch'd 
with the Load-ſtone, and horizontally fix d upon the Pcdeſtal of the 
Globe, is frequently needful tor the right Solut on of ſeveral Problems. 

The neceflary Circles of the Globe being Eight (as aforeſaid:) Of 
them, and ſome others, hereafter mention d, are form'd the Latitude 
and Longitude of Places, as allo Zones and Climates. 

Def. 14. Latitude 4s the Diſtuncè from the Equator to 
_ of the Poles, and meaſur d upon the brazen or ff. . 

VIe/1M147. ; 

To Term is more frequently us'd in Geography than that of La- 
titude, which is two-fold, viz. North and South. In reckoning of 
the Northern Latitude, you are to begin at the Equinoctial Line, 
and proceed to the Arctick: And the Southern, from the Equino- 
tial to the Antarctick Pole; ſtill numb'ring the Degrees of Latitude, 
either upon the brazen, or firſt Meridian. The many Circles inſcrib'd 


on the Globe, at the Diſtance of 10 Degrees from one another, and 


oo 


romp to the Equator, are term'd Parallels of Latitude. But be- 
des thoſe actually inſcrib'd, we are to conceive the Globe as fur- 
niſh'd with a vaſt Multitude of ſuch Circles; for every Degree of 
Latitude, yea, and every ſixtieth Part of each Degree, is {uppos'd to 
have an imaginary Parallel Circle, paſſing through the ſame. But 
fince Latitude (as aforeſaid) is the Diſtance from the Equator to 
Either of the Poles ; it from hence follows, that the greateſt Latitude 
confiſteth of go Degrees. Now correſpondent to each of thoſe De- 
grees (or the; of a great Circle in the Heavens) is a certain Space 


of the Surface of the Earth, which is every where of the ſame Fx- 


C 4 tent 
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tent in it ſelf, but different in its number of Parts, according to the 
different reckoning of various Countries. To know the ſaid diffe- 
rent Number of Parts, (of what fort ſoever, whether they be 
Miles, Leagues, or other Meaſures ) correſpor.ding to one Degree 
in the Heavens, is abſolutely neceſſary for the right Underſtanding of 


the true Diſtance of Places in different Countries, we ſhall therefore 


illuſtrate the ſame, and that by the following Table. 


= { Common 7ralian, Engliſh, and Turkiſh Miles — 60 
. | Ordinary French Leagues- — — 20 
8 Spaniſh Miles, according to Vulgar reckoning —k 
© | German, Dutch, Daniſh, and Great Poland Miles — 15 
8 Miles uſual in Swedeland 5 — — 12 
© < Miles uſual in Hungary - - — 
© | The Verſts of Muſcovy X — — — 80 
-3 | Perſian, Arabian, and Egyptian Paraſangi-———- — —- 20 
| 8 The Indian Cos - - - 24 
The Stades of China — 250 
< (The Inks of Fapan ————- - — 400 


But here Note, That tho' theſe are the moſt remarkable Meaſures 
of Diſtance throughout the inhabited World, with their reſpective 
Proportion to one Degree in the Heavens; yet, we are not to ima- 
g ne that theſe Meaſures are of the fame Extent in the various Pro- 
Vinces of the fame Country; as is evident from the different Length 
of Leagues in different Parts of France; as alſo the Diverfity of Miles 
in the South and North of England. 5 

Def. 15. Longitude is the Diſtance from the firſt Mei- 
dian, and mealured upon the Equator. | 

In reckoning the various Degrees of Longitude (which are 360 
in all) you are to begin at the firſt Meridian where-ever it is, and 
ta prcc:d upon the Equator quite round the Globe. Correſpondent 
to each of thaſe Degrees in the Equator, (as to Degrees of Lati- 
tude on the Meridian) are ſixty Iralian Miles, or twenty French 
Leagues, according to vulgar Calculation: But this is to be under- 
ſtood only of Places exactly under the Equator ; for the true Di- 
ſtance between two Places lying due Eaſt and Weſt in any conſidera- 
ble Latitude, is far leſ, in Miles, than between other two Places h. 
ing exactly under the Equator, and likewiſe under the ſame Meridi- 
ans; the Reaſon o! whi-+ 1; moſt evident, namely the approaching 


of he Meridinus nearer 24 nearer to one another, till at laſt they 
unit the Pole: but ths! you may readily. find the true Diſtance 
in Mic trom Faſt (© iſt, between any two Piaces in any Parallel 
o de we tha here ſubjoin the following Table: In which 
13 don, to every Degree of Latitude, the exa& Number of 


Mi es, and ſixtieth part of a Mile, that are an{werable to one Degree 


"TT 


Nn the Equator; ſtill lowing ſixty Iradian Miles to ſuch a Degree. 
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Def. 16. Zones are large Tratts of the Surface ot the 
Earth, lying Parallel to the 2 rg aud diſtinguiſh'd by 
the Four leſſer Circles of the Globe. 


They are term'd Zones from Con, ¶ Zona vel Cingulum], becauſe 
they encompaſs the Globe of the Earth in ſome manner, as a Girdle 
doth ſurround the Body of a Man, and are in number Five. 


Two Frigid 5 The Polar Circles, and the Poles. 
The Polar Circles, and the Tro- 

7 picks. 

The Two Tropicks and divided 

One Torrid (83) by the Equator. 


Of theſe the Ancients imagin'd only the two Temperate to be ha- 
bitable, eſteeming the ſcorching Heart of the Torrid and pinching 


Cold of the two Frigid, to be equally intolerable, according to that 
of the Poet, : 


Viz. & Two Temperate 


mprehen- 


betw 


Duarum 
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Ouarum que media eſt, non eſt habitabilis «flu: 
Nix tegit alta duas : Ovid. Metam, I. 


Def. 17. Climates are thoſe Tracis of the Surface of the 
Earth, bounded by imaginary Circles, running Parallel to 
the Equator, and of ſuc a Breadth from South to North, 
that the length of the Artificial Day in one ſurpaſſeth that 
in the other, by half an Hour. 


They're term'd Climates from xxi uw, [ Declino vel Inclino] becauſe 
in numbring of them, they decline trom the Equator, and incline to 
either Pole. Not to mention what the Ancients taught of Cli- 
mates, either as to their Number, or manner of reckoning them, it's 
ſufficient for our preſent Purpoſe, to conſider that modern Geogra- 
phers have advanc'd the Number of em to 60. From the Equator 
to each of the Polar Circles, are 24, ariſing from the Difference of 
& Hour in the longeſt Day; and from the Polar Circles to the Poles 
themſelves are Six, ariſing from the Difference of an intire Month; 
the Sun being ſeen in the firſt of theſe, a whole Month without ſet- 
ting; in the jecond two; and in the third, three Months, c. How 
all theſe Climates are fram'd, viz. the true Parallel of Latitude in 
which they end, (that being likewiſe the Beginning of the follow- 
ing) with the reſpective Breadth of cach of on, you may clearly 
ſee by the following Tables: | 
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. Climates between the Polar Circles and the Poles. | 
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Having thus taken a View of the chief Circles belonging to the 
Terreſtial Globe, as alſo the manner how Latitude and Longitude 
with Zones and Climatesare fram'd: Proceed we next to the various 
Poſitions of the Globe, commonly term'd Spheres, which are three 
in Number, viz. Parallel, Right and Oblique. 


Def. 18. A Parallel Sphere, 7s that Poſition of the Globe, 
which hath theſe three Properties; viz. (1.) The Poles in 
the Zenith and Nadir. (2.) The Equator in the Horizon : 
(3.) The parallel Circles parallel to the Horizon. 

The Inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe (if any) who live under 


the two Poles. 


Def. 19. A Right Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, 
which hath theſe three Properties ; viz. (1.) Both the Poles 
in the Horizon. (2.) The Equator paſſing throngh the 
Zenith and Nadir. (3.) The parallel Circles perpendi- 


cular to the Horizon. 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere, are they who live under the 
Equinoctial Line. 

Def. 20. An Oblique Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe 
which hath theſe three Properties ; viz. (1.) One of the 
Poles above, and the other under the Horixun. (2.) The 
Equator partly above, and partly under the Horizon. (3.) 
The parallel Circles cutting the Horizon obliquely. 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere, are they who live on all Parts of 
the Globe of the Earth; except thoſe exactly under the Poles, and 
Equinoctial Line. 

But having no regard to theſe Poſitions of the Globe; the various 
Inhabitans of the Earth are likewiſe conſider d with reſpect to the — 
s | V 
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veral Meridians and Parallels, peculiar to their Habitations; and that 
under theſe three Titles, viz. Antæci, Periaci, and Antipodes. 


Def. 21. The Antæci, are thoſe People of the Earth who 
live under the ſame Meridian, but oppoſite Parallels. 

Peculiar to ſuch Pcople are theſe following Particulars : wiz. (I. 
They have both the fame Elevation of the Pole, but not the fame 
Pole. (2.) They are equally diſtant from the Equator, but on dif- 
ferent ſides. (3.) They have both Noon and Midnight at the fame 
time. (4.) The Days of one are equal to the Nights of the other, 
& vice verſa. (5.) Their Seaſons of the Year are contrary; it be- 
ing Winter to one, when Summer to the other, Cc. | 

Def. 22. The Periæci, are thoſe People of the Earth who 
live under the ſame Parallels, but oppoſite Meridians. 

Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars, wiz. (1.) 
One of the Poles is equally elevated to both, and the other equa!ly 
depreſs'd. (2.) They are equally diſtant from the Equator, and both 
on the ſame fide. (3.) When it is Noon to one, it is Midnight to 
the other, & © contra. (4.) The length of the Day to one, is the 
Compliment of the others Night, & vice verſa, (5.) They both 
agree in the four Seaſons of the Year, ec. 


Def. 23. The Antipodes are thoſe People of the Earth 
who live unde, oppofite Parallels and Meridians. 

Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars ; viz. (1.) 
They have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole. (2.) They are both 
equally diſtant from the Equator ; but on different Sides, and in 78 
polite Hemiſpheres. (3.) When it's Noon to one, it is Midnight 
to the other, & vice verſa. (4.) The longeſt Day or Night to the 
one, is the ſhorteſt to the other. (5.) Their Seaſons of the Year are 
contrary, ec, 

The Inhabitants of the Earth, were likewiſe conſidered by the An- 
cients with reſpect to the Diverſity of their Shadows, and accordingly 
reduc d to three Claſſes ; viz. Amphiſcii, Periſcii, and Heteroſcii. 


Def. 24. Amphiſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who 
liv'd in the Zone, or between the two Tropicks. 

They are ſo term'd from &jug} [ Utrinque ] and qui | Unbra |] 
becauſe they caſt their Shadows on both ſides of em, viz. North 
and South, according to the Nature of the Suns Declination. 

Def. 26: Periſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who 
livd in the Frigid Zones, or between the Polar Circles aud 
the Poles, 


They're 
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Th-+:- io calld from met, [ Circa, ] and ox: [ Umbra], be- 
cauſe they call their Shadows round about them towards all Points 
of the Comipals. | 


| Del. 27. Heteroſcii, were thoſe Pecple of the Earth who 
lis/d in the two Temperate Zones ; or b:tween the Tropicks 
and the Polar Circles. 


They're ſo call'd from Z7ze@-, Alter] and gute [Umbra], be- 
cauſe they caſt their Shadows only one way; viz. North, if in the 
North temperate; or South, if in the South temperate Zone. 

The Earth, in reſpect of its Inhabitants, was likewife conſidered 
by the Ancients as divided into the Right-Hand and the Left; and that 
by ſeveral forts of Perſons; wiz. (I.) Poets, who accounted North 
the Right-Hand, and South the Left. (2.) Aſtronomers, who ac- 
counted Weſt Right-Hand, and Eaſt the Left. ( 3.) Geographers, 
who accounted Eaſt the Right-Hand ; and Meſt the Left. 

But leaving the various Inhabitants of the Earth, and to come 
cloſer to our main Deſign ; let us return to the Globe of the Earth it 
ſelf, conſider'd ſimply as a Spherical Body, whoſe Surface we are 
to view as compoſed of Land and Hater, as its ſole conſtituent Parts, 
and thoſe two Parts thus ſubdivided as followeth; to wit, 


Land into Water into 
Continens, Tſthmus's, Oceans, Straits, 
Iſlands, Promontories, Seas, Lakes, 
Peninſula s, Mountains. Gulfs, Rivers, 


Def. 27. A Continent | Lat. Continens à contineo 
is a large and ſpacious Space of dry Land, comprehending 
divers Countries, Kingdoms and States all join'd together 
without any entire Separation of its Parts by Mater. 

Def. 28. An Iſland | Lat. Inſula, quaſi in ſalo] is a part 
of dry Land environd round with Water, 


Def. 29. A Peninſula quaſi pene Inſula, otherwiſe Cher- 
veg tig'y xis, Terra, and & Inſula} is a part 
of the dry Land every where encloſed with Water, ſave one 


narrow Neck adjoining the ſame to the Continent. 


Def. 30. An Iſthmus | ad troww vel voinw ingredior] is 
that narrow Neck of Land aunexing the Peninſula to the 
Continent; by which People may enter into one from the other. 


Def. 31. 
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Def. 31. A Promontory [quaſi Mons in mare pro- 
. a high Part of Land ſtretching itſelf out in the 


Sea; the Extremity whereof is commonly term'd, a Cape 
or Head-Land. 


Def. 32. A Mountain [3 moneo vel emineo] is a riſing 


art of the dry Land, over-topping the adjacent Countr 
* appearing the firſt at a Diſtance. : s 


Def. 33. The Ocean | Gr. 6x4av©- quaſi ex M, citd, 
& raw Fluo] is a mighty Rendex vous, or large Collection of 
Waters environing a confiderable part of the main Continent. 


Def. 34. The Sea Lat. Salum à ſale quia ſalſum] is a 
ſmaller Collection F/ Waters, intermingled with Iſlands, 
and entirely (or moſily ) environed with Land. 


Def. 35. A Gulf] Lat. Sinus, quaſi ſinu ſuo mare com- 
elatend) is a part of the Sea every where erviron'd with 
Land, except one Paſſage, whereby it communicates with 
the neighbouring Sea, or main Ocean. 


Def. 36. A Strait | Lat. Fretum, à ferveo, quod ibi 
ferveatmarepropter anguſtiam |is anarrow Paſſage, either 
joining a Gulf to the neighbouring Sea or Ocean, or one part 
of the Sea or Ocean to another. 


Def. 37. A Lake 2 Lacus, à Gr. x Foſſa vel 
Fovea] if a ſmall Collection of deep flanding Water, in- 
tirely ſurrounded with Land, and having no viſible or im- 
mediate Communication with the Sea. 


Def. 38. A River [ Lat. Flumen vel Fluvius, à fluo] is 
a confiderable Stream of freſh Water iſſuing out of one or 
various Fountains, and continually gliding along in one, 
or more Channels, till it diſgorgeth itſelf at laſt into the ga- 
ping Mouth of the thirſty Ocean. 


Theſe being all the neceſſary Terms commonly us'd in Modern Geo- 
graphy ; and particularly thoſe, that either need or can well admit of 
3 Deſcription, or Derivation: We proceed in the next 
Place. 


SECT, 
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Containing ſome pleaſant Geographical 
Problems. 


Prob. I. * E Diameter of the Artificial Globe being 
given, to find its Surface in Square, and 
its Solidity in Cubick Meaſure. 


Multiply the Diameter by the Circumference (or a great Circle di- 
viding the Globe into two equal Parts) and the Product will give the 
firſt; Then multiply the ſaid Product by 4 of the Diameter, and the 
Product of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we may 
find the Surface and Solidity of the Natural Globe, as alſo the whole 
Body of the Atmoſphere ſurrounding the fame, rk it be al- 
ways and every where of the fame Height ; for having found the 
perpendicular Height thereof by that common Experiment of the 
Aſcent of Mercury at the Foot and Top of a Mountain; double the 
ſaid Height, and add the fame to the Diameter of the Earth; then 
multiply the whole (as a new Diameter) by its proper Circumference, 
and from the Product ſubſtract the Solidity of the Atmoſphere. 


Prob. 2. To rectify the Globe. 


The Globe. being ſet upon a true Plane, raiſe the Pole according 
to the given Latitude, then fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the Ze- 
nith, and (if any Mariner's Compaſs upon the Pedeſtal) let the Globe 
be ſo ſituated, as that the brazen Meridian may ſtand due South and 
North, according to the two Extremities of the Needle. 


Prob. 3. To find the Longitude and Latitude of any Place. 


By Longitude we do not here underſtand that Opprobrium Naviga- 
torum of Eaſting and Weſting, but ſimply the diſtance between the gi- 
ven place and the firſt Meridian inſcrib d on the Surface of the Globe. 
For the finding of which, bring the given Place to the Eaſt Side of 
the brazen Meridian, and obſerve what Degree of the Equator is juſt 
under the ſaid Meridian, for that is the of Longitude peculiar 
to the given Place; and the Degree of the Meridian exactly above that 
place is its proper Latitude, which is either Southern or Northern, 
according as the Place is South or North of the Equinoctial Line. 


Prob. 4. The Longitude and Latitude of am place be- 
ing given, to find that place on the Globe. Bring 
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Bring the given Degree of Longitude to the brazen Meridian, reck- 
on upon the ſame Meridian the Degree of given Latitude, whether 
South or North, and make a Mark with Chalk where the reckoning 
Ends, the Point exactly under that Chalk is the Place deſir d. 


Prob. 5. The Latitude of any Place being given, to find 
all thoſe Places that have the ſame Latitude. 


The Globe being rectifyd (a) according to the 

(a) Prob. 2. Latitude of the given Place, and that Place being 

brought to the brazen Meridian, make a Mark exactly 

above the ſame, and turning the Globe round, all thoſe Places paſſing 
under the {aid Mark, have the ſame Latitude with the given Place. 


Prob. 6. To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptick at any time. 


The Month and Day being given, look for- the ſame upon the 
wooden Horizon, and overagainit the Day you will find the particular 
Sign and Degree in which the Sun is at that Time (obſerving withal 
the difference between the Julian and Gregorian Kalendar) which 
Sign and Degree being noted in the Ecliptick, the ſame is the Sun's 
Place (or pretty near it) at the Time deſir d. 


Prob. 7. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the par- 
ticular time of that Day, to find thoſe places of the Globe, to 
which the Sun is in the Meridian at that particular time. 


The Pole being elevated according to the Latitude of the given 
Place; bring the ſaid Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the 
Index of the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day, in the given 
Place, turn the Globe till the Index point at the upper Figure of XII. 
which done, fix the Globe in that Situation, and obſerve what Places 
are exactly under the upper Hemiſphere of the brazen Meridian, for 
thoſe are the Places deſir d. 


Prob. 8. To know the Length of the Day and Night in 
any Place of the Earth at any time. 


Elevate the Pole (a) according to the Latitude of 
(a) Prob. 2, the given Place; find the Su7's Place in the Ecliptick (6) 
(b) Prob. 6. at that Time, which being brought to the Eaſt Side of 
the Horizon, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at 

Noon (or the upper Figure of 12.) and turning the Globe — till the 
aforeſaid Place of the Fiptick touch the ¶eſtern Side of the Horizon, 
look upon theHorary Circle, and whereſcever the Index n 
| te 
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de Number of Hours between the fame and the upper Figure of 12. 
Sc that is the length of the Day at the Time deſir d, the Comple- 
Heat whereof is the length of the Night, 
Prob. 9. To find by the Globe the Antæci, Periæci and 
Antipodes, of any given place. 
2 Bring the given place to the brazenMeridian,and find- 
jpg (a] its true Latitude, count upon the Equator the (a) Prob. 3. 
game Number of Degrees towards the oppolite Pole, 
ind obſerve where the reckoning ends, for that is the place of the An- 
Seci. The given place continuing under the brazen Meridian, ſet 
the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turning the Globe about 
che ſame point at Mid-night (or the lower 12.) the place which 
en comes to the Meridian, (having the ſame Latitude with the for - 
wer) is that of the Periæci. As for the Antipodes of the given Place, 
#ckon from the faid place upon the brazen Meridian 180 Degrees, 
Ether South or North, or as many Degrees beyond the fartheſt Pole as 
you are to the neareſt ; and obſerve exactly where the reckoning ends, 
5 that is the place deſir d. 


2 


Prob. 10. To know what a- Clock it is by the Globe in 
@:y place in the World, and at any time, providing ou 
io the Hour of the Day where you are at the ſame time. 
© Bring the place in which you are to the brazen Me- = 
an (the Pole being raiſed (4) according to the Lati- (b) Prob. 3. 
Etude thereof) and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle 

t the Hour of the Day at that Time. Then bring the deſir'd place 
o the brazen Meridian, and the Index will point out the preſent Hour 
a that place wherever it is, 


Prob. 11. To know by the Globe when the Great Mogul 
India, and Czar of Moſcovia ft down to Dinner. 
This being only to know when its Noon at Agra and Moſcow, (the 
Imperial Seats of thoſe mighty Monarchs) which we may very eaſily 
o, at what Time ſoever it be, or whereſoever we are: For finding 
{by the foregoing Problem) the preſent Hour of the Day in the Cities 
hove- mention d, ſuppoling withal that Mid-day in the aforeſaid 
Cities is Dining-time, we may readily determine how near it is to 
ide Time deſir d. 
Prob. 12. To find the Hour of the Day by the Globe at 


n time when the dun ſhines. 

Divide your Ecliptick Line into 24 equal Parts, and in ſmall Fi- 

res ſet down the Hours of the Natural Day after the following 

anner. At the Inter ſections of the Ecliptick and Equator place the 

Figure 6; and bring both theſe Figures to the brazen Meridian, one 
5 f 
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being in the upper, and the other in the lower ae ef Which 
done, place the twelve Figures in the Weſtern Hemiſphere in this or- 
der following, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. beginning then 
at the ſame Figure of 6, and proceeding Eaſtward, ſet down the other 
twelve Figures thus, 6, 5,4, 3, 2,1. 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6. The E- 

quinoctial being thus divided and mark d, elevate the 
(a) Prob. 3. Globe(a) according to the Latitude of the Place where 
you are, and bring the Interſection of the Vernal Equi- 
nox to the upper Part of the brazen Meridian; and ſitu- 
ating the Globe (%) duly South and North, obſerve 
exactly that half of the Globe upon which the Sun doth actually 
ſhine ; for the laſt Part of the enlightned Hemiſphere doth always 
ſhew the Hour of the Day upon the Equinoctial Line. 


Prob. 13. The Latitude of the place, and Height of the 


Sun being given at any time, to find thereby tbe Hour of 
the Day. 


(b) Prob. 2. 


The Globe being rectify d (a) according to the Lati- 


(a) Prob. 2. tude of the given Place, and the Height of the Sun at 
that time _ found by an exact Quadrant; mark his 
(b) Prob. 6. Placein the Ecliptick (6) for the given Day; and bring 


the ſame to the brazen Meridian. After this, fix the 

Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, and mark in the faid Quadrant 
the particular Degree of the Sun's Altitude, and placing the Index of 
the Horary Circle at Noon, move the Globe together with the Qua- 
drant of Altitude, till the Sun's Place mark'd in the Ecliptick, and his 
of Altitude mark'd upon the ſaid Quadrant do come both in 


one. Which done, obſerve what Hour the Index doth point at, for 


that is the Hour delir'd. 


Prob. 14. The Latitude of the Place being given as alſo 
the true bearing of the Sun in the ſaid Place at any time, to 
find thereby the Hour of the Day. 


The Globe being (a) rectify' d, and the Sun's Place 
(5) mark'd in the Ecliptick, fix the Quadrant of Alti- 
tude in the Zenith, and by the Mariner's Compaſs ob- 
ſerve the true bearing of the Sun; then bring the 
Quadrant of Altitude to the obſerv d Point of the Compaſs upon the 
wooden Horizon, and move the Globe til! the Sam's Place in the Ecli- 
ptick co-incide with the ſaid Quadrant. Which done, and the Globe 
continuing in that Poſition, the Index of the Horary Circle will point 
at the Hour of the Day at the Time deſir d. 


Prob. 15. The Latitude of the Place, and Sun's Place in 


(a) Prob. 2. 
(b) Prob. G. 


the Ecliptick being given, to find thereby the Hour of the Day. 10 
&- 
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* Elevate the Pole 2 to the given Latitude, and 
ptuate the Globe duly South and North (a) by the Ma- (a) Prob. 2. 
Finers Compaſs; then fix a ſmall Needle perpendicular- 
in the Ss Place in the Ecliptick, and, bringing the ſame to the bra- 


gen Meridian, {et the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; which 


; naw turn the Globe till the Needle caſt no Shadow at it, and then ob- 


Erve the Index, for it will then point at the true Hour of the Day. 


Prob. 16. Any Place being given to move the El be ſo 


Ss that the wooden Horizon ſhall be the Horizon of the ſame. 
= Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and reckon from it 


upon the ſaid Meridian the number of go Degrees towards either of 
the Poles, and where the reckoning ends, place that part of the Me- 
Tidian in the Notch of the wooden Horizon, and it will prove the 
Horizon of the given Place. 


* Prob. 17. To find the Meridian Line by the Glebe in 


any place, and at any time of the Day. 


The Latitude of the Place being known, and the Globe | 
) elevated accordingly ; obſerve the height of the Sun (a) Prob. 2, 


- Sove the Horizon at that time, and draw upon a true 


Plane a ſtreight Line in, or Parallel to, the Shadow of a Stile N 
dicularly erected upon that Plane: In which deſcribe a Circle at an 
opening of the Compaſſes, and find (&) the Sw7's Place 

In the Ecliptick, and mark his obſerved height in the (b) Prob. 2. 


| 13 of Altitude. Then move the Globe toge- 


er with the ſaid Quadrant, till that Mark in the Quadrant, and the 


| $:'s place in the Ecliptick, come both in one; which done, count 


upon the wooden Horizon the number of Degrees between the Qua- 
@ant of Altitude, and the brazen Meridian, and ſet off the ſaid 
Number of Degrees upon the aforeſaid Circle drawn upon the Plain, 
by making a vilible Point in the Circumference where the reckon- 


bz ends, (beginning til} at the ſide towards the Sun, and proceeding! 


Eaji or Weſt according to the time of the Day.) Then draw a Line 
from that Point in the Circumference through the Centre of the ſaid 
Circle, and the ſame will prove the true Meridian Line of that Place, 


A what time ſoever the Obſervation is made. 


4 * . . . 
Prob. 18. A Place being given in the Torrid Zone, to find 
thiſe Days in which the Sun hall be vertical to the ſame. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and mark what De- 
ee of Latitude is cxactly above it. Move the Globe round, and obſerve 


the two Points of the Ecliptick that paſs through the ſaid Degree of 
Latitude. Search upon the wooden Horizon { or by proper Tables of 


D 2 the 
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the Suns Annual Motion) on vrhat Days he paſſeth through the a- 
torctaid Points of the Ecliptick, for thoſe are the Days required in 
which the Sun is vertical to the given Place. 


Prob. 19. The Month and Day being given to find by the 
Globe thoſe places of the North Frigid Z:ae, where the Sun 
beoiuneth then to ine conſtantly without ſettixg; as alſo thiſe 
place: of the South Frigid Zone, in which he then beginneth 
to be totally abſent. 

The Day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe, either be- 
tween the Vernal Equinox and Summer Solſtice, or between the Au- 

tumnal Equinox and Winter Solſtice) find (a) the Su s- 
(a) Prob. 6. place in the Ecliptick, and mark ng the tame bring it to 

the brazen Meridian, and reckon the like Number of 
Degrees from the North Pole towards the Equator, as there is be- 
twixt the Equator and the Sun's Place in the Ecliprick, and tet a mark 
with Chalk where the reckoning ends. W hich done, turn the Glove 
round and all the Places paſſing under the ſaid Chalk are thoſe in 
wh'ch the Sun begins to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting upon the 
given Day. Tor Solution of the latter part of the Problem; ſet 
off the ſame Diſtance from the Sozerh Pole upon the brazen Meri- 
dan towards the Equator, as was formerly ict off from the North, 
and making a mark with Chalk, and turning the Globe round, all 
Places paſling under the {aid Mark are thoſe deſir'd, wiz. them in 
which the Sn beginneth his Total Abicnce, or Diſappearance from 
the given Day. 


8 
Prob. 20. A e being given in the North Frigid Zone, 
ts ind by the Globe what Number of Days the Sun doth con- 
ſtauntly ſhine upon the ſaid Place, and what Days be is abſeut, 
as alſo the firſt and laſt Day of his Appearance. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, an! 

(a) Prob. 2. obſerving its Latitude, (a) clevate the Globe according: 
ly, then turn the Globe about till the firſt Degree of Cn. 

cer come under the Meridian, and count the ſame number of Pegice: 
upon the Meridian from each ſide of the Equator, as the place is diſtant 
from the Pole; and making a ma k where the reckoning ends turn the 
Glove round, and carefully obſerve what two Degrees of the Eclip- 
tick pais exactly under the two Points mark'd in the Meridian, for the 
Northern Arch of the Circle (viz. that comprehended between the two 


mark Degrees being reduce d to time, will give the Number of Days 


that the Sun doth conſtantly ſhine above the Horizon of the he 
Pace, and the oppoſite Arch of the ſaid Circic will give the number of 
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Worn in which he is abſent, The Pole continuing in the fame Eleva- 

tion, bring the beginning of Cancer to the brazen Meridian, and 
obſerve the two Degrees of the Ecliptick, which in the mean time 
To-incide with the Horizon; then ſcar ch upon the wooden Horizon, 
For thoſe Days that the $1472 doth enter into the aforciaid Degrees of 
x: Ecliptick, for thoſe are the Days of his firſt and laſt Appearunce 
the given Place. 


t 
* 


* Prob. 21. The Month and Day being given, to find that 


1 


lace u the Globe towhich the Sun (when in its Meridian) 
hall be vertical on that Day. 


The Sumn's Place in the Ecliptick being (a) found 
ing the ſame to the brazen Meridian, in which make (a) Prob. 6. 
$ {mall mark with Chalk, exactly above the S72's Place. 
Which done, find (5) thoſe Places that have the Sum (1) Prod. 7. 
n the Meridian at the time given; and bring ng them 
to the brazen Meridian, obierve that part ot the Globe exactly 
ander the aforeſaid mark in the Meridian, for that is the Flac 
ir d. 


Prob. 22. The Month and Day being given to find upon 
what Point of the Compaſs the Sun rijeth and jelteth in diny 
"Place at the Time g. ven. 


** Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the defired Place. 
and finding the Sun's Pace in the Ecliptick at the given Time, 
bring the {ame to the Eaſtern tide of the Horizon, and you may 
Giexly ſee the Point of the Compaſs upon which he then riſeth. 
By turning the Globe about till his place co-incide with the Feftern 
de of the Horizon, you may alſo {ec upon the ſaid Circle the exact 
Point of his ſetting. 


Prob. 23. To know by the Glebe the Leneth of the lune 
and jrorteſt Days and Nights in any place of the Mun lu. 


* Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, 
and bring the firſt Degree of Cancer (if in the Northern, or Capri- 
turn, if in the Southern Hemilphere ) to the Eaſt ſide of the Horizon; 
and ſetting the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, turn the Globe 
About till the Sign of Cancer touch the H eſtern-ſide of the Horizon, 
and then obſerve upon the Horary Circle the Number of Hours be- 
dween the Index and the upper Figure of XII. (reckoning them 


5 cording to the Motion of the Index) for that is the length at the 


bngeſt Day, the Compliment whereof is the Extent of the ſhorteſt 
5 D 3 Night. 
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Night. As for the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night, they are on 
the reverſe of the former. | 
Prob. 24. To knw the Climates of any given Place. * 


Find (a) the length of the longeſt Pay in the given 
(a) Prob. 23. Place, and whatever be the number of Hours wherevy 


it ſurpaſſeth twelve, double that Number, and te 1 
Product will give the true Climate of the Place delir'd. But here note, 
That this is to be underſtood of Places within the Latitude of 667, {bi 
As for thoſe of a greater Latitude, (where the Climates increaſe by - 
intire Months) enter the ſecond Table of Climates (pag. 11.) with 


the Latitude of the given Place, and oppoſite thereto you'll find tho } 
proper Climate of a place in the {aid Latitude. ' 


G 

Prob. 25. The Lenathi of the Toageſt Day in any Place 
being known, to fiad thereby the Latitude of that place. f 
al 


Having tlie length of the longeſt Day, you ma 
(a) Prob. 24. know thercby (a) the proper Climate of that Piace, * 
and by the Table of Cimates pag. 10.) you may fee 


| -'s 2 | 
what Degree of Latitude correſponds to that Climate, which De. , 
gree is the Latitude of the Place dclir'd. f 

| 


Prob. 26. The Latitude of the Place being given, as alſo 


? . __ . . . n . | 
theSun s Place in the Eclipiite, to find thereby the beginning © 
of the Morning, aud eu of the Evenius Twilight. 

The Globe being rectify d, and the Ss Place brought to the bra. 
zen Meridian, ſet the Index of the Horry Circle at Noon; then 
bring that Degree of the Ecliptick, (which is oppoſite to the 57 


Place) to the Weſtern Quarter, and ſo move the Globe together v 

the Quadrant of Altitude, till the Degree oppolite to the Sun's Place, | 
and the 18th Degree of the {aid Quadrant come both in one; hic 
done, obſerve what Hour the Index then pointeth at, for at that 
Hour doth in the Morning Twilight begin. As for the Evening 
Twilight bring the Degree of the Ecliptick oppoſite to the Sun's Flack 
at that time to the Eaſtern Quarter, and ſo move the Globe till the 
lame, and the 18th Degree of the Quadrant cone both to one, and 
— Index will point at the Hour when the Evening Twilight doth 
end. 5 


Prob. 


cording to the Latitude of the given Place, and (6) no- 
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7 Prob. 27. The length of the longeſt Day being given, to 
fad thereby thoſe places of the Earth, in which the longeſt 
'Day is of that Extent. 


By the given length of the longeſt Day (a) find the 


true Degree of Latitude, where the Day is of that (a) Prob. 25. 
” Extent, and making a mark upon that Degree in the 


brazen Meridian, turn the Globe round, and obſerve what Places paſs 


exactly under the ſaid Mark, for they are the Places deſir d. 


Prob. 28. A certain number of Days, not ſurpaſſing 182. 
being given, to find thereby that Parallel of Latitude on the 
Glibe, where the Sun ſetteth not duriig thoſe Days. 

Take half of the given Number of Days, and whatever it is, count 


ſo many Degrees upon the Ecliptick, beginning at the firſt of Cancer, 
and make a mark where the Reckoning ends; only obſerve, that if 


your number of Days ſurpaſs thirty, then your number of Degrees 


ought to be leſs than it by one. Bring then the mark'd Point of 
the Ecliptick to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve exactly how many 
Degrees are intercepted between the atoref:id Point and the Pole, 
for the fame is equal to the defir'd Parallel of Latitude. If the deſi- 
red Parallel of Latitude be South of the Line, the Operation is the 
ſame, bringing only the firſt Degree of Capricorn to the Meridian in 
lieu of Cancer. | 


Prob 29. The Hour of the Day being given, according to 
our way of reckoutng in England, to find thereby the Baby- 
lonick Hour at any time. 


The Babylonick Hour is the number of Hours from Sun riſing, it 
being the manner of the Babylonians of old, and the Inhabitants of 
Norimberg at this Day, to commence their Hours from the appear- 
ance of the Sun in the Eaſtern Horizon. For the finding of this Hour 
At any time, and in any place, firſt elevate the Pole (a) ac- (a) Prob. 2. 


ting the San's Place in the Ecliptick at that time, bring (b) Prov. 6. 
the tame to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary 


Circle at Noon; after this, row! the Globe either Eaſtward or Weſtward 


according to the time of the Day, *till the Index point at the given 
Hour. Then fix the Globe in that Poſition, and bring back the Index 
again to Noon, and move the Globe from Weſt to Eaſt, till the Suns 
Place mark d in the Ecliptick,co-incide with the Eaſtern Horizon, which 
done, reckon upon the Horary Circle of the Number of Hours be- 


tween the Index Noon (or the upper Figure of 12.) for that is the 


D 4 number 
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ber of Hours from Sn-riſing for that Day in the given Place, or the 
true Babylonick Hour delir'd. 

Prob. 30. The Babylonick Hour being given, to find , 
Hour of the Day at any time, according to our way of 7eckii 
ing in England. | 

Elevate the Pole according to the given Latitude of the Place, ani 
marking the Sun's place in the Ecliptick, bring the fame to the brare; 
Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon. Then 
rovvl the Globe Weſtward till the Index point at the given Hour tron 
Sun riſing, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, bring the Inte 


back again to Noon, and turn the Globe backward till the Suns place + | 


mark'd in the Ecliptick, return to the ſame Semicircle of the brave. 
Meridian from whence it came ; which done, obſerve what Hour the 


Index of the Horary Circle pointeth at, for the fame is the Hou 
deſir d. 

Prob. 3 1. The Hour of the Day being given according . 
our way of reckoning in England, to und thereby the italick 
Hour at any time. 

The Italic Hour is the number of Hours from Sun, ſetting at: 

times of the Year, to Sun- ſetting the next ſo low¾ing day 
(a) Prob. 2. For the ready finding of ſuch Hours, (a) elevate th: 
(b) Prob. 6, Pole according to the Latitude of the Place, and (5) ro 

ting the Sun's place in the Ecliprick upon the given Day, 
bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Ho- 
rary Circle at Noon. Then turn the Globe cither Eaſt or Weſt, ac. 
cording to the time of the Day, till the Index point at the giver 
Hour, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, bring the Index bac 
to Noon. Which done turn the Globe about Eaſtwards till the ma 
of the Sun's place in the Ecliptick co-incide with the Herz Hori on, 
and obſerve how many Hours there are between the upper Figure 0 
12 and the Index ( reckoning them Eaſtward as the Globe moved. 
for theſe are the Hours from Sun ſet, or the Italick Hour dclir'd. 


Prob. 32. The Italick Hour being given, to find there 
the Hur of the Day at any time accerding to OUY Way (| 
reckoning in England. | 
(a) Prob. 2. This being the Reverſe of the former Problem (a) c 
| vate the Pole according to the Latitude of the give 
Place, and noting the S's place in the Ecliptick, bring the jame u 


the Meſtern Ho) izon, and ſetting the Index of the Horary Circle a 


TIED. Noon, turn the Globe Weſtward till the Index point a 

(b) Pre.31. — a ex PC 

| (S) the Italic Howr given; then fixing the Globe in thr 

Poſition, bring the Index back to Noon, and inove the Globe back: 
| eh inp. og | | | Ward 
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ward till the Mark of the Sun's Place return to the fame Semicircle 
of the brazen Meridian from whence it came. Which done, ob- 
ſer ve how many Hours are between Noon and the Index, (reckon- 
ing them flom Weſt to Eaſt) for thoſe are the Hours deſired accor- 
ding to our way of reckoning in #441224. 


Prob. 33. The Hour of rhe Day being ex ici given accor- 
ding to our way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the 
Judaical Hour at any time. 


By the 7udaical Hour we underſtand the exact time of the Day ac- 
cording to the Ancient Few, who, in reckoning their Time, divided 
their artificial Day into twelve Hours, and the Night into as many, 
which Hours prov'd every Day unequa! in extent ( unleſs in Places 
exactly under the Equator ) they ſtill decreating or increaſing accor- 
ding to the Seaſons of the Y car, or the various Decl nation of the Sun. 
For the finding of which Hours, ovie: ve the foilow- 
ing Method. (a) Elevate the Pole according to the La- (a) Prob. 2. 
titude of the given Place, and (C) marking the S's (+) Prob. 6. 
Place in the Ecliptick at that time, bring it to the Za- 
ſtern Horizon, and {et the Index of the Horary Circ'e at Noon; then 
turn the Globe about till that place ma-k'd in the Ecliptick come to 
the Neſtern Horizon, and obſerve the number of Hours between 
Noon and the Index, theic being the Hours of which the given Day 
dcth conſiſt, which number you are to Note cown, and 
(e) to find what Hour from Sun-riling correiponds with (c) Prob, 
the given Hour, or from Sun-etting, if the given Flour 29, 31. 
be after Sun-fetring. Which done, work by the folow- 
ing Proportion. As the number of Hours, whereof the given Day 
conliſteth, ( viz, thoſe noted down ) is to 12; ſo is the number of 
Hours from Sun-riling, (if it be an Hour of the Day) or from Sun- 
ſetting (if an Hour of the Night) to a fourth proportional, which 
is the number delir'd, vis. the Judaical Howr at the time given. 

Prob. 34. The Judaical Hour being given, to find theres 
by the Hour of the Day at any time, according to cur way of 
reckoning in England. 

Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given pace, 
and finding the Sins place in the Ecliptick at the time given, bring 
the ſame to the Eaſtern Horizon, and ſet the Index of the Horary 
Circle at Noon, then row the Globe D erd, till the Sun's Place 
co-ncide with the Weſtern Horizon, and the Index will point at 
the number of equal Hours, whereof that Day canſiſteth. Which 
number you are to note down, and bring the Suns place to the bra- 
zen Meridian and ſetting the Inden again at Noon, turn the Globe 
about till the Sun's place co- incide with the Eaſern Horizon, and 
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the Index will point at the Hour when the Sun riſeth in the given 
Place. Which done, work by the following proportion. As 12 is 
to the given Number of Fudaical Hours, ſo is the Length of the 
Day in equal Hours (formerly found out) to a fourth proportional, 
which is the Number deſir'd, viz. the Hour of the Day according 
to our way of reckoning in England. Only note, That if the fourth 
proportional be leſs than 12, you are to add the fame to the Hour 
of the Sun riling, and the Product will give the Numiver of Hours 
before Noon for that Day; but if it be more than 12, then ſub- 
tract it from 12 and the Remainder will give the Hour of the Day 
tor the Afternoon. 


Prob. 35. To find the t110 Area of the frue Zones in ſquare 
Meaſure, allowing 60 Miles to one Degree in the Equator. 


The Breadth of the Torrid Zone being 47 Degrees, which reduc'd 
Miles, make 2820; each of the Temperate 43 Degrees, which make 
2580: and each of the Frigid 23 Degrees 4, which make 1410 Miles; 
the true Area of each of thoſe Zones may be found in ſquare Mea- 
ſure by the following proportion. (1) For the Torrid, The Area 
of the whole Globe being found, ( per Prob. 1.) ſay as Rad. io the 
Sine of 47; ſo is the the Area of the Globe to the Area of the 
Torrid Zone. {2.) For cach of the Temperate Zones; jay as Rad. 
to the difference of the Sines of 23% and 664, ſo is 4 Arch of the 
Globe to the Area of one of the Temperate Zones. Laſily, For the 
Frigid Zones, add 4 Area of the Torrid to the whole Area of one 
of the Temperate, and ſubſtract the Product from ? Area of the 
Globe, and the Remainder will give the true Area of cither or the 
Frigid Zones. 

Prob. 36. 4 Place beings given on the Glebe to find thoſe 
which have the fame Hour of the Day with that in the given 
Place: As atſo that have the contrary Hur, i. e. Midnight 
3 1 
in the one ohen it's Nlid-day ia the other. 

Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve what 
Places are then exactiy under the Semi- circle of the ſaid Meridian, 
jor the People in them have the ſame Hour with that they have in 
the given Place. The Globe continuing in that Polition, ſet the 
Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe till the 
Index point at Mid- night; and obſerve what paces are then in that 
Semi- circle of the Meridian, for the Inhabitants of thoſe Places do 
reckon their Hours contrary to thoſe in the given Place. 


Prob. 37. The Hr of the Day being given in any 

* 7 2 Gs, © 25 
place, to find thoſe places of the Earth where it's either 
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N on or Midnight, or any ether particular Hour at the ſame 


Time. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of 
the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day in that place. Then turn 
about the Globe till the Index point at the upper Figure of XII, and 
obſerve what Places are exactly under the upper Semi-Circle of the 
brazen Meridian, for in them it's Mid-day at the time given. Which 
done, turn the Globe about till the Index point at the lower Figure of 
XII, and what Places are then in the ower Semi-Circle of the Me- 
ridian, in them it's Midnight at the given Time. After the fame 

nanner we may find thoie places that have any other particular 
Hour at the Time given, by moving the Globe till the Index point 
at the Hour delir d, and obſerving the Places that are then under 
the brazen Meridian. 


Trob. 38. The Day and Hour being given, to find by 
the Glebe that paiticular Place of the Earth tu which the 
dun is vertical at that very time. | 

The Sun's Place in the Ecliptick (a) being found and (a) Prob. 6. 
brought to the brazen Meridian, make a mark above 
the lame with Chalk; then (6) find thoie Places of the (b) Prob. 37. 
arth, in whoſe Meridian the Sn is at that inſtant, and 
bring them to the brazen Meridian. W hich done, obſerve narrow- 
|y that individual part of the Earth which falls exactly under the afore- 
jad Mark in the brazen Meridian, for that is the particular Place, 
to which the Sun is vertical at that very time. 


Prop. 39. Te Day and Haur of the Day being given to 
Hud thoſe , laces on the Glebe, in which the Sun then riſeth. 
2dly, Thoſe in which he thei ſetteth. 3 dly, Thoſe to whom 
it's Mid-day. Aud Laſtly, Thefe Places that are actually. 
enlighted, and thoſe that are wor. | 

Find that Place of the (a) Globe, to which the Sun is (a) Prob. 38. 
vertical at the given Time, and, bringing the tame to 
the brazen Meridian, (6) clevate the Pole according to (b) Prc6.6. 
the Latitude of the {aid Place. The Globe being fixt 
in that Poſition, obſerve what Places are in the Heſter Semi-Circle or 
the Horizon, for in them the Sun riſeth at that time: 24ly, Thoſe 
in the Eaſtern Semi-Circie, for in them the Sun ſetteth. 3dly, Thoſe 
that are exactly under the brazen Meridian, for in them it's Mid- 
day. And Laſtly, All thoſe upon the upper Hemiſphere of the Globe, 
for they are actually enlightned, and thoſe upon the lower are them 
in darkneſs, are deprived of the Sun at that very time. c 

| Prob. 
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Prob. 40. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the 
Place of the Moon in the Zodiack, and her true Latitude, 
to find thereby the exact Hour when jhe ſhall rife and ſet, to- 
gether with her Southing (or coming to the Meridian) e the 
given Place. 


The Moon's Place in the 'Zodiack may be found ready enough at 
any time by an ordinary Almanack, and her Latitude (Which is her 
diſtance from the Ecliptick ) by applying the Semi- circle or Poſition 

to her Place in the Zodiack. For the ſolution of the 
(a) Prob.2. Problem, (a) elevate the Pole according to the La- 
(b) Prob. 6. titude of the given Place, and the Sun's place in the E- 

cliptick, at that time being i 6) found, and mark d with 
Chalk, as alſo the Moon's place at the ſame time, bring the Sun's 
place to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Fiorary Circle at 
Noon, and turn the Glove till the Moon's place ſucceſſiwely co- incide 
with the Eaſtern and NH eſtern fide of the Horizon, as alſo the brazen 
Meridian, and the Index will point at thoſe various times, the parti- 
cular Hour of her Riling, Setting and Southing. 


Prob. 41. The Day and Hour of either a Solar or Lunar 
Eclipſe being known, to find by the Globe all thoſe Places in 
which the ſame will be viſible. 


Mark the Sun's place in the (a) Ecliptick for the 
(a) Prob. 6. given Day, as allo the oppolite Point thereto, which is 
(b) Prob. 38 the Place of the Moon at that time. Then find (6) that 

Place of the Globe to which the $::32 is vertical at the 
given Hour, and bring the ſame to the Pole (or vertical Point) of 
the wooden Horizon, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, obſerve 
What Piaces are in the upper Hemiſphere, for in moſt of them will 

the Sun be viſible during his Eclipſe. As for the Lunar 
(c) Prob. 9. Eclipſe, you are to find (c) the Antipodes of that Place 

which hath the Sn vertical at the given Hour, and 
bringing the ſame to the Pole of the wooden Horizon, obſerve (as 
formerly) what Places are in the upper Hemiiphere of the Globe, 
for in ſuch will the Moon be viſible during her Eclipſe, except thoſe 
that are very near unto, or actually in the Horizon. 


Prob. 42. A Place being given on the G be, to find the 
true Situation thereof from all ether Places deſir'd, or how it 
bareth in reſpect to ſuch Places. 

The various Places defir'd [which are ſuppoſed tobe ſome of thoſe 
that lie upon the intermediate Points of the Compaſs] being pitch'd 

upon, 
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upon, bring the given Place to the brazen 14eridian, and elevate the 


1 
8 - 
Si F 


I 


4 


Pole according to its Latitude, and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude 


in the Zenith, apply the fame ſucceſſively to the Places deſir'd, and 
* thelower Part of the jaid Quadrant will interſect the wooden Hori- 
* 2onat thoſe various Points of the Compals, (inſcrib'd upon the ſaid 


Circle) according to che true bearing of the given Place, in reſpect 
to the Places delſir d. 


Prob. 43. A 7lace being given on the Globe, to find all 
other places that di ſituated j, om the ſame, upon any deſi- 
red Point of the Criapals. 

Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, and 


bring the {aid Place to the brazen Meridian, and fixing the Quadrant 


of Altitude in the Zenith, apply the lower part thereof to the deſir d 
Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon; and obſerve what 
Places are exactly under the Edge of the ſaid Quadrant, for thoſe are 
the Places that are ſituated from, or bear off, the given Place accor- 
ding to the deſired Point of the Compaſs. | 


Prob. 44. Tuo Places being given on the Globe, to find 
the true Diſtance between them. 

The Two Places given mult of neceſſity lie under either the fame 
Meridian, the fame Parallel of Latitude, or elſe differ both in Longi- 
tude and Latitude. (1.) If they lie under the ſame Meridian, then 
bring them both to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the Number 
of Degrees of Latitude comprehended between them, which being 
reduc'd into Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance requir d. (29 
If they lie under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, then bring them ſepa- 
rately to the brazen Meridian, and obſcrve the Number of Degrees 
between them upon the Equator ; which done, enter the Table 
{ pag. 9.] with the Latitude of the given Places, and ſeein 
thereby how many Mues in that Parallel are aniwerable to one De- 
oree in the Equator, multiply thoſe Miles by the aforeſaid Num- 
ber of Degrees upon the Equator, and the Product will give the 
Diſtance requir'd. But, Laſtly, if the two Places given do differ 
both in Longitude and Latitude, then bring one of em to the 
vertical Point of the brazen Meridian, and extending the Quadrant 
of Altitude to the other, obſerve upon the {aid Quadrant the Num- 
ber of Degrees between *em, which bcing reduc'd into Leagues or 
Miles, will give the Diſtance requir'd. The third Caſe of the 
Problem being moſt conſiderable, and occurring more frequently 
than the other two, we {þa!l here annex another way of per form- 
ing the lame belides the Globe, and that is by reſolving a Spherical 
Triangle, two Sides whereof (vix.) the Compliments of the difle- 
rent Latitudes, or the Diſtance of the given Places (from the Poles) 
are not only given, but allo the Angle comprehended between them, 
(it being equal to the diſſcrence of their Longitude) by which Sides 

and 
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and Angle given, we may very eafily find the third Side by the no- 
ted 2s in Trigonometry, which third Side is the diſtance re- 
quired. 


Prob. 45. A Place being given on the Globe, aud its true 
Diſtance from a ſecond place, to ud thereby all other Places 
of the Earth that are of the ſame diſtance from the given 
Place. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate the Pole 
according to the Latitude of the {aid Place; then fix the Quadrant of 
Altitude in the Zenith, and reckon up the ſaid Quadrant, the given 
Diſtance between the firſt and ſecond place (providing the ſame be 
under 9o Degrees, otherwiſe you muſt uſe the Semi- Circle of Poſi- 
tion) and making a Mark where the reckoning ends, and moving the 
{aid Quadrant or Semi-Circle quite round upon the Surface of the 
Globe, all Places paſſing under that Mark, are thoſe delir'd 


Prob. 46. T he Latitude of two Places being given, and 
how one of them beareth f the other, to find thereb, the 
true diſtance between them. 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to be 
the true Meridian of one of the given Places, particularly that whole 
bearing is unkrown. Upon the Upper Semi-Circie or that Meri- 
dian mark the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then elevate the Pole ac- 
cording to the Latitude of the other Place, and fixing the Quadrant 
of Altitude in the Zenith, extend the fame to the given Point of 
the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and turn rhe Globe about 
till the Point mark'd in the aforeſaid Meridian co-incide with the ſaid 
Quadrant. Which done, reckon upon that Quadrant the Number 
of Degrees between that Point mark'd in ine hrſt Meridian and the 
vertical Point; which Degrees being converted into Leagues or 
Miles, will give the Diſtance requir'd. 


Prob. 47. The Longitude of two Places being given, as 
alſo the Latitude of one of them. and its bearing from the 
other, to find thereby the trite Diſtance berween them. 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to be 
the true Meridian of the Place, whole Latitude is unknown, reckon 
from that Meridian upon the Equator the nuinber of Degrees equal 
to the difference of Longitude of the two Places, and make a mark 
where the reckoning ends, and bringing the 1ame to the brazen Me- 
ridian, (which repreſents the Meridian of the ſecond Place) reckon 
upon it the Degrees of the given Latitude ; and fixing the Globe 4 
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that Situation, raiſe the Pole according to that Latitude, and fix the 
Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extending the other extremity 

2 thercof to the given Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Hori- 

A zon. The Globe 3 in this Poiition, obſerve that Point of 
the Surface, where the Quadrant of Altitude interſects the firſt Me- 
ridian, for the ſame repreſenteth the ſecond Place, and that Arch of 
the Quadrant betvcen the ſaid Point and Zenith, being converted 
into Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance requir'd, 


Prob. 48. The Diſtance between two Places Hing under 

the ſame Meridian being given, as alſo their reſpectiue 

* b-a:ing f om a third Place, to find thereby that place with 
"its true Diſtance from the other two. 


The given Diſtance being reckon'd any where upon the brazen 
Meridian, and thoſe Places of the Globe exactly under the beginning 
and end of that reckoning being mark'd, raiſe the Pole according to 
the Latitude of one of them, ( which for Diſtinction fake, we'll 
term the firſt Place) and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the 
Zenith, extend the other Extremity thereof to the given Point of 
the Compals upon the wooden Horizon, according as the ſaid firſt 
place beareth off the third unknown, and make a imall Tract with 
Chalk upon the Globe, where the Edge of the Quadrant paſſeth 
along. Which done elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of 
the ſecond Place, and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, 
extend the {ame (as formerly) to the given Point of the Com- 
paſs upon the wooden Horizon, and obſerve where the ſaid Qua- 
drant interſects the aforeſaid Tract of Chalk made upon the Sur- 
face of the Globe, for that is the third Place deſir d, whoſe Diſtance 
from the other two may be found by the foregoing Problem. 


* Theſ+ are the chief Problems performable by the Terreſtrial Globe, 
as ao the manner of their Performance : But if the Reader deſire 
more, let him conſult Varenius, (his Geographia Generalts) from 
© whom we have borrowed teveral of thoſe abovementioned, Now 

foloweth, according to our propoſed Method. 
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Containing ſome Plain Geographical Theorems, 


'Theor. I. T7 E Latitude of any Place is always equal 
to the Elevation of the Pole in the ſame 
Place, & è contra. 

Theor. 2. The Elevaticn of the Equator in any Place 
is always equal to the Compliment of the Latitude in the 
ſame Place, & vice verla, 

Theor. 3. Thoſe Places Hing under the Equinectial Line, 
have nothing of Latitude, it being there that the Calcula- 
tion of Latitude begins. | 

Theor, 4. Thoſe Places Iying exattly under the two Poles 
have the greateſt Latitude, it being there that the Calcula- 
tion of Latitude doth end. 

Theor. 5. Thoſe Places lying exacilj under the firſt Me- 
ridian, have nothing of Lougitude, it being there that the 
Calculation of Longitude begins. | 

Theor. 6. Thoſe Places immediately adjacent to the We- 
ſtern- Hide of the firſt Meridian have the greateſt Longitude, 
it being there thut the Calculation of Longitude doth end. 

Theor. 7. All Places lying upon either fide of the Equa- 
tor have the greater or leſſer Latitude according to their re- 
ſpective Diſtance therefrom. 

Theor. 8. Al Places hing upon either fide of the Equa- 
tor, and exaitly under the ſame, have the greater or 2 
Longitude, according to their reſpettive Diſtance from the 
firſt Meridian. 

Theor. 9. That particular Place of the Earth Hing ex- 
actly under the Inter ſection of the fi ft Meridian aud Equi- 
noctial Line hath neither Longitude nor Latitude. 

Theor. 10. A place of the Earth is diſtant from another 
above 10800 Italian Miſes, alluwing 60 to one Degree in 
the Equator, 


Theor, 
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| Theor. 11. No place of the Earth is diſtant from its pro- 
per Antipodes ( diam tricullj taken) above 7200 Italian Miles, 

"ill allowing 60 to one Degree in the Equator. 

** Theor. 12. The ſenſible Horizon of every place doth as often 

"Thanze, as we happen to change the Place it ſelf. 

* Theor. 13. The apparent Semi-diameter of the ſenſible Ho- 
rixon in moſt Places, doth frequently vary according to the Re- 
PFaclum of the Sun-beans. 
> Theor. 14. All Countries upon the Face of the who/e Earth 
di equally enjoy the Light of the Sun (in reſpect of Time ) and 
pre equally de priv da of the Benefit thereof. 

* Theor. 15. 1» all Places on the Globe of the Earth, ſave 

exactly under the Poles, the Days and Nights are of an equal 

Length, (viz. twelve Hours ab ) when the Sun cometh to the 

equinoCtial Line. | 

* Theor, 16. In all Places between the Equinoctial and the 

$9 Poles, the Days and Nights are never equal to one another, 
eve only thoſe two times of the Tear, when the Sun entereth 

the Signs of Aries and Libra. | 

> Theor. 17. The wearer any Place is to the Line, the leſſer 

& the difference between the length of the artificial Days and 

an Nights in the ſaid Place; and on the contrary, the farther 
gemov d, the greater. 

\ Theor. 18. In all Places lying under the ſame Parallel of 
Latitude, the Days and Nights are of the ſame extent, and 
' Bhat at all times of the Near. | 
I Theor. 19. Three or more Places being given on the Globe 
that lie between the Equator and either of the Poles, and 
equi-diſtant from one another , the Extent of the longeſt Day in 
* Rhoſe Places doth not encreaſe proportionably to the diſtance of 
the places themſelves. 
\ * Theor. 20. Three or more places being given on the Globe 
that lie between the Equator and the Poles, im which the 
Ength of the longeſt Day doth equally encreaſe ; the Diſtance be- 
| between the Parallels o thoſe laces is not equal to one another. 
> Theor. 21. Three or more Places being given on the Globe, 
whoſe Diſtance from the Equator to either Pole exceeds one ano- 
ther in Arithmetical Proportion : The length of the longeſt Day 
# one doth not keep the ſame Analogy to that in the other, ac- 
 Grding to the Proportion of their diſtance. 
K | E Theor. 
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Theor. 22. In all Places of the Torrid Zone, the Morning 
and Evening Twilight is leaſt; in the Frigid, greateſt ; and in 
the Temperate it's a Medium between the tuo. 

Theor. 23. To all places lying within the Torrid Zone, the 
Sun is duly Vertical twice a Par, to thoſe under the Tropics, 
once; but to them in the Temperate and Frigid, never. 

Theor. 24. 17 all places of the two Frigid Zones, the Sun 
appeareth every Year without ſetting for a certain Number of 
Days, and diſappcareth for the ſame ſpace of time. And the 
nearer unto, er the farther from the Pole thoſe Places are, the 
longer or ſhorter is bis continued Preſence in, or Abſence from, 
the ſame. 


Theor. 25. I: all places exactly under the Arctic and Ant- 


&artick Circles, the Sun (at his greateſt Declination) appear- 


eth every Tear for one Day conpleatly without ſetting, and in- 
tirely diſappeareth another, but daily riſe! h and ſetteth in theſe 
Places at all other times, as elſccuhere. 

Theor. 26. In all places between the Equator and the North 
Pole, the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night, is always when the 


Sun hath the greateſt Northern Declinatiou; and the ſhorteſt | 


Day and longeſt Night, when he hath the greateſt Southern. 
Theor. 27. In all places between the Equator and the South 
Pole, the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night, is always when the 


Sun hath the greateſt Southern Declnation ; and the {hort- | 


eſt Day and longeſt Night, when the greateſt Northern. 
Theor. 28. 1z al! places ſituated under the Equinottial Line, 
the Meridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly erected, doth 
caſt it ſelf towards the North for one half of the Year, and bo- 
Wards the South during the other. 
Theor. 29. Ix all places lying under the Equiuoctial Line, 


there is no Meridian Shadow drt itoſe tuo Days of the Year, that 


the Sun doth enter the Signs of Aries and Libra. 

Theor. 30. The nearer that Places are uno, or the farther 
remov'd from, the Equator, the ſhorter or longer accordingly is 
the Meridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly erected in ſuc 
Places. 

_ Theor. 31. The farther that Places are removed from tl 


Equator (yet not fu.rpaſſing 66 Degrees of Latitude) the greater 


Is the Suns Amplitude, or that Arch of the Horizon betete 
the Points of due Laſt and Weſt, and thoſe in <which the Sun 
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Theor. 32. In all places lying under the ſame Semi- circle of 
the Meridian, the Hours both of the Day and Night are always 


* the ſame in one, as in the ol her. 


Theor. 33. In all places both of the North and Southern 


| Hemiſpheres, that lie under oppoſite Parallels of Latitude, the 
* Seaſons of the Tear are not the ſame in one, as in the other. 


Theor. 34. 1 all places ſituated in a Parallel Sphere, the 


Circle of the Sun's Diurnal Motion runs always Parallel (or 
ver) near it) to the reſpective Horizon of ſuch Places. 


Theor. 35. In all places ſituated in a Right Sphere, the Cir- 
cle of the Sun's Diurnal Motion is ſtill perpendicular (or very 


near it) to the reſpective Horizon of ſuch Places. 


Theor. 36. Tr all places ſituated in an Oblique Sphere, the 


Circle of the Sun's Diurnal Motion is always way unto, or 
| eutteth the Horizon of ſuch Places at unequal Ang 


es. 

Theor. 37. If the Difference of Longitude in two Places be 
exadtly 15 Degrees. The People reſiding iu the Eaſtmoſ? of thens 
will reckon the time of ihe Day ſoomer by one Hour, then thoſe 


in the other. If the Diff-rence be zo Degrees, then they'll reckon 
their Hours ſooner by FWD. 


If 45 Degrees, by three. And if 
by bo, then by four, &c. 

Theor. 38. If People reſiding in two diſtinct Places do differ 
exactly one Hour in reckoning their time (it being only Noon to 
one, when one in the Afternoon to the other) the true Diſtance be- 
teen the reſpetive Meridians of thoſe Places is exactly 15 De- 
grees upon the Equator. If they differ two Hours, the diſtance 
, 3 o Degrees, If three, it's 45. And if four, it's compleat- 

o, &c. 


| Theor. 39. If any Ship ſet out from any Port, and ſteering 


Eaſtward doth intirely ſurround the Globe of the Earth, the 
People of the ſaid Ship, in reckoning their time, will gain one 


YM Day compleatly at their return, or count one more than thoſe re- 


ſuch Aang at the ſaid Port. 


If Weſtward, then tbey ll loſe one, or 


reckon one leſs. 


4 Theor. 40. If tao Ships ſet out from the ſame Port at the 
eater ſen Time, and both ſurround the Globe of the Earth, one ſteer- 
wel ws Eaſt, and the other Weitward, they'l differ from one ano- 
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Wer in reckoning their time #0 Days compleatly at their return, 
| 2 ben 
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| 1 
even ſuppoſe they ha to arrive on the ſame Day. If the, 
FE 3 ( ſteering as afureſaid ) they ll diff 5 
four Days; if thrice, then Six, &c. 4 

Theor. 41. If ſeveral Ships ſet out from the ſame Port, ei. 
ther at the ſame or different Times, and do all ſurround the Globe | 
of the Earth, ſome ſteering due South, and others due North, 4% 
and arrive again at the ſame Port; the reſpective People of | P. 
thoſe different Ships at their return will not differ from one ano. | 
ther in reckoning their Time, nor from thoſe who reſide at the | 40 
ſaid Port. * 

Theſe are the chief Geographical Theorems, or Self- evident Eu 
Truths clearly deducible from the fore- going Problems, and 27e 
to theſe we might add a great many more; but leaving ſuch | 7 | 
Truths, we paſs to ſome others (in purſuance of our propo- h 
ſed Method) and ſuch as are equally certain with the afore-| 5 
faid Theorems, though not ſo apparent, yet probably more d. 
yerting. Therefore followeth 


SE CF. IV: 


Containing ſome Amazing GEOGRAPHICAL 
PARADOXES. 


Parad. x. T E RE are tuo remarkable Places on the Globe (| 9 q 
the Earth, in which there is only one Day and oni 
Night throughout the whole Year. for 
Par. 2. There are alſo ſome places on the Earth, in cui E 
is neither Day nor Night at a certain time of the Year, for itt} þ 
ſpace of twenty four Hours. | 
Par. 3. There is a certain place of the Earth, at which i1 
zwo Men ſhouid chance to meet, one «would ſtand upright up"ÞQer 
the Soles of the others Feet, and neither of them ſhould feel iu 
others Weight, and yet the both ſhould retain their Natural . 
ure. 8 
Par. 4. There js alſo a certain place of the Earth, where 
Fire being made, neither Flame nor Snioak would aſcend, bn 
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move circularly about the Fire. Moreover, if in that place one 
) FR/bould fix a ſmooth or plain Table without any Ledges whatſo- 
ever, and pour thereon a large Quantit of Water, not one 
Drop thereof could run over the ſaid Table, but would raiſe it 
. elf up in a large Heap. 
Par. 5. There is a certain place on the Globe, of a confider- 
„ able Southern Latitude, that hath both the greateſt and leaſt 
of | "Degree of Longitude. 
Par. 6. There are three remarkable places on the Globe, that 
be liter both in Longitude and Latitude, and yet all lie under one 
and the ſam? Meridian. 

Par. 7. There are three remarkable places on the Continent of 
u Europe, that lie under three different Meridians, and yet all a- 
nd | gree both in Longitude and Latitude. 
ch J Par. 8. There is a certain 1 ſland in the Rgean Sea, upon 
0. quhich, if two Children were brought forth at the ſame or pate of 
re. Time, and living together for ſeveral Tears, ſhould both expire 
d. en the ſame Day, yea, at the ſame Hour and Minute of that 
Day, yet the Life of one would ſurpaſs the Life of the other by 
givers Months. 
— | + Par. 9. There are two obſervable places belonging to Aſia, that 
lie under the ſame Meridian, and of a ſmall diſtance from one 
| another ; and yet the reſpective Inhabitants of them in reckoning 
. | Their time, do differ an intire Natural Day every Week. 
ALY + Par. 10. There is a particular place of the Earth, where the 
Minds, (though frequently weering round the Compaſs) do al- 
ways blow from the North Point. 
. Par. 11. There is a certain Hill in the South of Bohemia, 


whoſe Top, if an Equinoctial Sun-Dial be duly erected; a 
lone Man that is Stone-blind ma yy know the Hour of the Day by the 
| ſome, if the Sun ſhines. 

chi Par. 12. There is a conſderable Number of places lying with- 
„ the w the Torrid Zone, in any of which, if a certain kind of Sun- 
| Dial, be duly erected; the Shadow will go back ſeveral Degrees 


ich on the ſame, at a certain time of the Tear ; and that twice 
pu ver) Day for the ſpace of divers Weeks : Yet no ways deroga- 
1 from that miraculous returning of the Shadow upon the Dial 
| Fg Abaz, in the Days of King Hezekiah. 


Par. 13. There are divers places on the Continent of Airica, 
ere M the Iſlands of Sumatra and Borneo, where a certain kind 
--4 Sun-dial being duly fin d, the Gnomon thereof will caſt no 
2 E 3 Ha- 
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bad at all, during ſeveral Seaſons of the Year; and yet i 1 
exatt Time of the Day be known thereby. 4 
Par. 14. There is a certain Iſland in the vaſt Atlantick Oc. 8 
an, which being deſcryd by a Ship at Sea, and bearing due Eaſt . of 
of the ſaid Ship, at twelve Leagues diſtant by Eſtimation; the 
trueſt Courſe for hitting of the ſaid Iſland, is to ſteer ſix League fe 
dye Eaſt, and juſt as many due Weſt. u 
Par. 15. There is a remarkable place on the Globe of the 
Earth, of a very pure and wholeſome Air, to breathe in, jet v1 
ſuch a ſtrange and deteſtable Quality, that it's abſolutely imp (. 
ſible for two of the intireſt Friends that ever breath'd, to con. P. 
tinue in the ſame, in Mutual Love and Friendſhip for the ſpat * 
of two Minutes of time. Au 
Par. 16. There is a certain noted place in the vaſt AtlantickÞ 4 
Ocean, where a brisk Levant is abſolutely the beſt Wind for of 4 
Ship that is to ſhape a due Faſt Courſe ; and yet ſhe ſhall ſtill op * 
before it. 0 
Par. 17. There are divers remarkable places upon the Ter. I 
queous Globe, whoſe ſenſible Horizon is commonly fair an J. 
ſerene ; and yet ſis inipojſible to diſtinguiſſß properly in it any of 4 
of the Intermediate Points of the Compaſs ; nay, nor fo mui I. 
as two of the four Cardinal rhemſctves. Pe 
Par. 18. There is a certain Iſland in the Baltick Sea, 1 L 
whoſe Inhabitants the Body of the Sun is clearly wiſible in u 
mers before he arijeth, and likewiſe in the Evening after H % 
25 ſet. | 
Par. 19. There is a certain Village in the Kingdom of Naple, /. 
ſituated in a very low Valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the I 3 7? 
habitants thereof ever y Noon by 3000 Miles and upwards, tha * 
when he either riſorh or ſetteth to theſe of the ſaid Village. 20 
Par. 20. There is a certain Village in the South of Greif © 
Britain, 10 whoſe Inhabitants the Body of the Sun is leſs viſt © 
about the Winter Solſtice, than to thoſe whoreſide upon the IjiauÞ * 
of Ice-land. 6 
Par. 21. There is a vaſt Country in Æthiopia Superior, 
whoſe Inhabitants the Body of the Moon dath always appear . 
be moſt enlightued when ſhe's leaſt enlighined; and to be led 1 
when moſt. | | 5 
Par. 22. There is @ certain Iſland, ( whereof mention is ma 
by ſeveral of our lateſt Geographers) whoſe Inhabitants canmiW 
Properly be reckon'd either Mal or Female, nor altogether ” 5 
mati 
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e naphrodites; yet ſuch is their peculiar Quality, that the) re ſel- 
dim liable unto either Hunger or Thirſt, Cold or Heat, Joy or 
ce. Sorroæ, Hopes or Fears, or any ſuch of the common Attendants 
aſt of Human Life. 
he Par. 22. There is a remarkable place of the Earth of a con- 
n federable Southern Latitude, from whoſe Meridian the Sun re- 
moveth not for ſeveral Days at a certain time of the Tear. 
thi: Par. 24. There is a certain place of the Earth of a confide- 
rable Northern Latitude, where though the Days and Nights, 
pſ5 ( ever when ſhorteſt) do con ſiſt of ſeveral Hours; yet in that 
n. place it's Mid-day or Noon every Quarter of an Hour. 
ach Par. 25. There ore divers places on the Globe of the Earth, 
dere the Sun and Moon, yea, and all the Planets, do act u- 
tick © ally riſe and ſet according 10 their various Motions, lut never 
any of the fixed Stars. 
4% Par. 26. There is a very remarkable place upon the Terraque- 
* ous Glove, where all the Planets, notwithſtanding their different 
hed | ; Motions, and various Aspects, do always bear non one and the 
an ſame Point of the Compaſs. 
n Par. 27. There is a certain noted part of the Earth, here 
el & the Sun and Moon ¶ ipſo tempore plenilunii | way both hap- 
pen to riſe at the ſame Inſtant of Time, and upon the ſame Point 
e the Compaſs. 
Par. 28. There is a certain place on the Continent of Europe, 
„ © where if ſeveral of the ableſt Aſtronomers (the World now af 
[2 fords) ſhould nicely obſerve the Coeleſtial Bodies, and that of the 
ple ſame Inſtant of time, yet the Planetary Phaſes, and their va- 
os Aſpects would be really different to each of them. 
[3 Par. 29. There is a large and famous Country on the Conti- 
vent of Africa, many of whoſe Inhabitants are born zerfedly 
ret} Deaf, and others Stone-blind, and continue ſo during their <winole 
u Lives; and yet ſuch is the amazing Faculty of thoſe Perſons, 
bat the Deaf are as capable to judge of Sounds as thoſe that 
Lear, and the Blind of Colours as they who ſee. | 
r, Par. 30. There are certain TX in South America, who are 
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r Properly furniſh'd with only one of the five Senſes, viz. that of 
$ 1 ouching, and yet they can both Hear and See, Taſte and Smell, 
aud that as nicely as we Europeans, who have all the Five. 
Par. 32. There is a certain Country in South America, many 
M whoſe Savage Inhabitants are 71 unheard of Canibals, that 
ey nor only feed upon Human Fleſh, but alſo ſome of them db a- 
E 4 ctually 
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ctually eat " „ and yet they commonly ſurvive that 
ange Repaſt. 
F Par. 32. There is a remarkable River on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, over which there is a Bridge of ſuch a breadth, that a.. 
bove three thouſand Men abreaſt may paſs along upon the ſan, | * 
and that without crowding one another in the leaſt. 2 
Par. 33. There is a large and ſpacious Plain in a certainÞ* 
Country of Alia, able to contain ſix hundred thouſand Men drawn 
7 into Battle Array : which Number of Men being actual) 
ought thither, and there drawn up, it were abſolutely imp, 
ſible for any more, than one ſengle I erſon, to ſtand upright hn 
ar. 34. There is a certain European City, whoſe Building, | * 
being generally of firm Stone, are (for the moſt part) of a fr., 
digious height, and exceeding Strong; and yet it is moſt certain| * 
that the Walls of thoſe Buildings are not parallel to one another, 
nor perpendicular to the Plain on which they are built. 
Par. 35. There is a certain City in the Southern part of Chi- 
na, whoſ Inhabitants (both Male and Female do obſerve a.. 
moſt the ſame Poſture and Gate in Walking, as we European; 
and yet they frequently appear to Strangers, as if they walk'd u} * 
their Head. * 
Par. 36. There are ten places of the Earth, diſtant from on 
another three hundred Miles and upwards, and yet none of ten. 
bath either Longitude or Latitude. Z 
Par. 37. There are two diſtinct places of the Earth lying n. 
der the ſame Meridian, whoſe difference of Latitude is ſixty D. 
grees compleatly; and yet the true diſtance betaueen thoſe tf? 
places doth not really ſurpaſs ſixty Italian Miles. = 
Par. 38. There are alſo two diſtinct places of the Earth, | 
ng under the Equinoctial Line, whoſe difference of Longitude ih3 
compleatly 86 Degrees 1, and yet the true diſtance between tl 
Zwo places, is not full eighty fix Italian Miles. - 4 
Par. 39. There are three diſtiuct places of the Earth, all H 
fering both in Longitude and Latitude, and diſtant from one au 
ther two thouſand Miles compleatly, and yet they do all bear | 
on one and the ſame Point of the Compaſs. 
Par. 40. There are three diſtinct places on the Continent (| 
Europe, equidiſtant from one another (the) making a true E 
quilateral Triangle, each of whoſe ſides doth con{ſt of a t 
ſand Miles) and yet there is a fourth place ſo ſituated in reſpe4 
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the other three, that a Man may travel on Foot from it to 
any of the other three, m the ſpace of one Artificial Day at a 
certain time of the Tear ; and that without the leaſt Hurry or 
Fatigue whatſoever. 

Par. 41. There are three diſtinct places on the Continent o 
Europe, lying under the ſame Meridian, and at ſuch a diſtance, 
that the Latitude of the third ſurpaſſeth that of the ſecond by 
ſo many Degrees and Minutes exadtly, as the ſecond ſurpaſſeth 
the firſt, and yet the true diſtance of the firſt and third from the 
ſecond (or intermediate place) s not the ſame by a great many 
Miles. 

Par. 42. There are two diſtinct places on the Continent 
Europe, ſo ſituated in reſpect 7 one another, that though the 
firſt doth lie Eaſt from the ſecond, yet the ſecond is not Welt from 


the firſt. 

2 There is a certain European Iſland, the Northmoſt 
Part whereof doth frequently aller both its Lovigitude and La- 
tituae. 

Par. 44. There is a certain place in the Tſland of Great 
Britain, where the Stars are always wviſ ble at any time of the 
Day, if the Horizon be not overcaſt with Clouds. 

Par 45. It may be clearly demonſtrated by the "Terreſtrial 
Globe, That it is not above rwenty tour Hours Sailing from the 
River of Thames in England ro the City of Moſſina in Sicily, 
at a certain time of the Tear; providing there be a brist North 
Wind, a light Frigat, and an Azimuth Compaſs. 


Theſe are the chief Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of Geo- 


graphy, which mainly depend on a thorough Knowledge of 


the Globe; and though ir is highly probable, that they'll ap- 
pear to ſome as the greateſt of Fables; yet, we may boldly 
affirm,. That they're not only equally certain with the afore- 
ſaid Theorems, but alſo we are well afſur'd, That there's no 
Mathematical Demonſtration of Euclid, more infallibly true 
in it ſelf than is every one of them. However, we think it 
not fit to pull off the Vizor, or expoſe thoſe masked Truths to 
publick View, fince to endeavour the unmasking of em may 
prove a private Diverſion, both pleaſant and uſeful to the 
ingenious Reader, at his more vacant Hours; we haſtening in 
the mean time to the laſt Thing propos'd, vis. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IL 
Concerning Land and Water. 


H E Surface of the Terraqueous Globe [ to which we intirely 


. reſtrict our ſelves both here, and in the following Parts of this 
Treatiſe | being always conſidered by Geographers as the Super- 
ficies compos'd of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts, and 


theſe Parts being ſubdivided (Page 13.) as followeth, viz. 


Land into Water into 
Continents, Iſthmus's, Oceans, Straits, 
Iſlands, Promontories, Seas, Lakes, 
Peninſula's, Mountains. Gulfs, Rivers. 


Of all theſe ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore 
g. 1. Of CONTINENTS, 


Commonly reckon'd Four, viz. Thoſe 


of 
pm wenn as — 
Europe, Africa, 
Alta, America. 


| Scandinavia 
France 


Europe. Middle 5 Germany - 


P oland — — 


Spam = — t 
South 1520 found from W. to E. 
| Turky in Europe | | 


— __—— 


found from W. to E. 


North, comprehending the vaſt Country of Tartary. 


py China — 
IA. India a 
South Perſia | found from E. to W. 
( Turky in Aa 


Africa, 
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Paur I. Land and Water: 


Barbar 


Biledu 3 — 
Zaara or the Deſert 
Land of the a W found from N. to 8. 


Guinea — 
Nia N 
£36 Interior -—— 


Ethiop ad 13 3 


Mexico or New Spain 
Mew Mexico or Nova — 


North Florida 
Terra Canadenſis 


Egy 7977 .—.— 


Africa 


from N. to 8. 


Terra Arctica 


8 
S ; 
8 Terra Firma — 
5 Peri- — — 
Land of the Amazons 
8. — 
South ch —— . —— com N. to S. 
Paraguay 
Terra Magellanica —— — . 
Terra Antarctica Gb 


5. 2. Of ISLANDS. 
They belong either 


to 
— yy X. ws 
Europe, Africp, 
Aſia, America. 
The Scandinavian Iſlands in the N. and Baltick 8. 


The Iſland of Ice-land — { d NW. of Scandinavia. 
The Britannick Iſlands- -- · N. of France. 


Europe. 


The Azores —\- /W. of Spain. 
C TheMediterranean Iſlands 8. of Europe. 
Alia 
* 


E - 


* — —˙ An 


—— ew 2 —e 


—— — 
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= Land and Water. Pax. I. 


The Japan Iſland — — CE. of China. 
The Philippin- — S. W. of Fapan. 
2 The Ifles des Larron — —-- -— E. of the Philippa 
JI The Moluccoes- — — S. of the Philippin. 
The Iſlands of the Sn — W. of the Moluc. 
Ceylon and the Maldives- — | | W.ofthelll.ofs. 
7 Madagaſcar-- E. of Æthiopia. 
More re-) The Iſlands of Cape Verde W. of Negroland. 
markable ) The Canary Iſlands--— W. of Biledulger. 
5 The Mader — _ W. of Barbary. 
= 
D The Ifles of Comoro- N. W. of Madag. 
1 S. Thomas's Iſland ——— W. of Æth. L. oo. 
ene ar to The Princeſs Iſland --— > BJ l. W. of Ætb. La. 3. 
S. Helena — — 1 S. W. of S. Thom. 
Iſe pf Aſcenſion NE. of S. Helena. 
28 California a W. of Nova Gran. 
3 1 f f E. of Terra Cana. 
Cuba 
8 a maica | 
8 E oye 2 — — E. of New Spain. 
8 } Middle Portorico-— | 
1 are the | | [ Antilles, 
JI Antiles ( Cariòees -( S8. E. of the greater 
8 Lucayes-- x S. E. of Florida. 
) Sotovento - N. of Terra Fir. 
t Bermudas E. of Florida. 
south i is Terra del Fuogo, - (S. of Ter ra Magel. 


$. 3. Of PENINSUL A's. 


Fuitland - Y FC Germany. 
Morea — —e— Greece, 
Taurica Cherſoneſus -- 7 Little Tartary. 

. „ intra Gang. S | The Contin. 
nn, Cons Gang. = ! The Contin. * A. 
Malacca | Cherſoneſa dor] 5 2< TFeninſala Indie mtra 

2 Gangemn, 
2 Africa is none but Africa it ſe!f-- | © | The W. of Aſia. 
Mexico or North America —-— South 
| America. 
5 Peru or South America 3 CNorth 
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Land and IWater. 


6. 4. Of ISTHMUYS's. 


In Europe are the 3 Corinth —- 
Taurica Cherſoneſus 


Iſthmus's of 


In Alia is the Iſhmus of Malacca 
In Africa is the Iſthmus of Suex 


In America is the Iſthmus of Panama 


Morea to Greece. 
Taurica Cherſoneſus to 
Little Tartary. 
Malacca to Peninſ. In- 
die mtra Gangem. 
Africa to Aſia. 


Joining 


Mexico and Peru. 


S. 5. Of PROMONTORIES or CAPES. 


Cabe Nord--- * 
Cape la Hogue 
The Lands-end 
The Lizard. 
J The Start 
Cape de Finiſterra— | 
Cape de Rocca 
Cape S. Vincent — | 


In Europe 


The Northmoſt part of Norway. 
The N. of France. 


The S. W. 
of England. 


The 8. 
The 8. 
The W. 
The W. Not Spain. 
The W. 

| 


* 1 Cape Ning po 8 The E. of China. 

Ji Cape Comerin-—-— | = | Peninſ. Indie intra Gangem. 
U cape Razalgate-- — 8 8 S. E. part of Arabia. 
* 

5 Cape Spartel 8 The W. of Barbary. 

= ) Cape Verde The W. of Negroland. 

I Cape of Good Hope--- | The S. of Ethiopia exterior. 
Cape of Guardifeu— E The N. E. part of Æthiopia exter, 
Cape de Florida The S. of Florida. 

8 Cape de Coriente The W. of New Spain. 

8 Cape Froward — — The S. of Terra Magellanica. 

J / Cape Horn- - The S. of Terra del Fuogo. 
Cape de S. Auguſtine 4 The E. of Braſil. 


N g. 6. of 
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5. 6. Of MOUNTAINS. 


The Dolfrino Hills-— © Between Sweden and Norway 
| Bog In the South. part 47. 
'} HyperoreanMountains In theNorth. part Nr 
| | The Cevennes l 
| Auvergne- In the South part of France. 
The Vaugue-- In Lorrain. 
Fitſhtelberge -- Incirculating Bohemia. 
'< | Schwartzwalden-—— In the S. of Germany, viz.. Suabia. 
S | TheCarpathian Moun. In the South parts of Poland. 
The Pyrenæan Hills — Between Spain and France. 
l France. 
The 45 — = Between Italy and \ Germany. 
: 2 | 2 Eaſt, 
8 The * Hills L P 4 Dividing Irah into F Wel. 
Veſuvius [a Vulcano — In the Kingdom of Naples. 


— 


Remarkable Mountains in Euro 


Balkan — 

The Holy Mount 
Lacha a 
The Grampion Hills 
The Cheviot Hills--—- 
Malvern Hills 
The Peake- 
Snowden — — 
Plinlimmon -- 
Knock Patrick 
Strembobi ſa Vulcano } | 


Etna [1 Vulcano]-— } 


Alia 


Iman 


Caucaſus ——— 


Sardonyx —— 
Guaco 
Inaurus - 
Adam's Pike--- 


To be ſeen 


In the N. of Macedon. 

In the E. of Macedon. 

* Between Theſſaly and Macedon. 

| In Scotl. viz. S. k/ the River Dee. 


Between Scotland and England. 

In England, viz. Worceſterſhire. 

In England, viz. Derbyſhire. 

In Wales, viz. Caernarvanſhire, 

In Hales, viz. Cardliganſſure. 

In Irel. viz. in the C. of Limerick, 
| In a little Ifland W. of Naples, 

Un the Itland of Sicily. 


In Tartary. | 
CTartary. 

Mogul's Empire. 
On the N. of Penin. intra Gangem. 
In Peninſula Indie intra Gangem. 
Reaching from E. to W. of al Alia. 
In the Ifland of Ceylon. 


Between 


Remark- 
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2 
E r Montes Libyci-—— ? between Zaara and Egypt. 

| 5 Barbary. 

12 Atlas. — in the W. of 1 

| 8 | + 2 5 Biledulgerid. 

= EZ |-= /Baſili —— | « | in theN. of the Abſyne Emp. 
| 2 | I\ Amara- Under the Kq. inthe fame Em. 
24 Montes Luna 22 3 Between Abyſſme Empire, 
; 2 ; 10 1 Monomotapa, 
; 2 4 Tenerife- FM | In the Iſland of Tenerife. 
| 2 | -2 ( The Apalachin Hill Florida. 
| E 8 — Between guys Canadenſis. 
| ® The Andes, UnS. Amer, runn. from S. to N. 


F 4 8. 7. Of . 


The Hyperborean A North. 
8 The vaſt Weſtern; Ocean Evrope on the? Weſt. 
Tartarian 
S ludian. Ocean | Aſia on the & Eaſt. 
Perſan— 2 | South. 
Arabick-- > © | 
LU 
Q 
Oriental — | Faſt. 
2 Ethiopick Ocean- Africa On the South. 
Jl Atlantic bf Welt, 
| 
Vaſt Eaſtern Eaft. 
Q The Paci ie NOcenu- FRO on the Weſt, 
| g. 8. Of | EAS. 
[ 7 4 Swedeland 
| Baltick Sca -- with Poland in part pon the 
3 Germany 1 in part 
| . 88 
< [Om 2— Z with 4 8 the - 
$ SS cf Bri X * E. 
8 3 < tain 
i Sea 2 wit Rn] — the? W. 
ch Europe jp 1 N. 
Mediterranean Sea wit Barbary -——— a 
. | J part of ET, on? N. and W. 
0 (Euxine Sea- Vit part of Aſia the 5g S. and E. 


The Seas in the e 3 Parts of the World, are diflerent Parts 
of the Occan [ except Mare Caſpium in 4/ia ] variouſly nam'd ac- 
cording as they lic adjacent to different Countries. 

9. 9, of 
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§. 9. Of GULES. 


Sinus Botnicus — 2) Northward ;. ET Dy 
Sinus Finnicus Eaſtward * e 
RY, sinus Adriaticus.— Traly. 
Q | E between 7709 in Europe. 
MJ Gulf of Lions | | N. into the S. of France. 
Gulf of Iarentum N. W. into the S. of 7taly. 
Gulf of Lepanto— g. E. NW 7 2 
ho | oren. 
— 
A 
J 8 2? Arabia. 8 
Gulf of Bengal -— N. be S Peninſ. Indie intra N N 
In Africa is the Ara- 3 Peninſ. Intra extra F 8 
bian Gult- N. w. bet 4 Aſa. = 
3 12 ö | | . . 1 
of Mexico orida. 
2 Wis between] For Firma. 
I < Button's Pay-- — Terra Canadenſis. 
S E ee Foe Arctica. 
Baſfin's Bay 2 CN: W. into Terra Arctica. 


. te. STR AIT& 


Straits of Dover— J The Ger. Ocea to the Eng. Channel, 
Straits of the Sound The Daniſh to the Baltic Sea. 
Straits of Gibralter The Medit. to the Weſtern Ocean. 

& /Straits of Caffa Palus Maotis to Pontus Euxinus. 

3 Thracian Boſphorus-- Pontus Euxinus to the Propontis. 
The Helleſpont —— Propontis to the Archipelagus. 
Veer of Mi —— One part of the Mediter. to another. 
Boke of Corſica One part of the Mediter. to another. 


82 8 


— . 
& F Straits of the Sund. S | The Indian and Eaſtern Ocean. 
V2 Straits of Ormus — The Perſian Gulf to the S. Occan, 
In Africa is Babelmandel | The Red Sea to the E. Ocean. 
d C Hudſon's Straits Button's Bay to the E. Ocean. 
© 2 Fretum Davis =——— Baffii's Bay to the E. Ocean. 
8 Magellanick Straits- „ The Vaſt E. and W. Ocean. 


F. 11. Of 


1 
» 
a 8 * > 
k 4 a _ as 
n 4-244. Ie 1 4 
© lt le on ks D * 5 F 


"Moft remarkatle Lakes in Enrofe, are 


— 


* 
ft 


F = b- 
"PO CITY * 9 . N 


F 5 
5 + 
1 "4 


"Part l. 


§. 


4 C Ladoga- 


| Fend — — 
115 —— 
8 Pelpuus—— 
2 f We 
S 1 r—— — 
7 Melor 
E One ga 
2 ment EU 
= | Conſtance 
- J 6 - wnmnmmana 
2 N 
= | Winander-mere-- 
E | Witles-mere -— 
6 * i Neſs —— 
5 E \ Lomond-— 
= Faye — 
' | 5 \Neagh--— 
Ern. 


L Derge — 


Corus 
Nit hack 
Kit ha — 
Piex - 


8 1 — 


Chiamy — — 


— — — ¶ —— cm—_—_—_ 
7 — — 
3 
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11. W LAKES: 


= * 


Eaſtern part of Swedeland. 


Jen part of Swedeland. 


been part of Moſcovia. 


Southern part of Germany. 


North of England; viz. Weſtmorland. 
Middle of England, viz. Huntingdonſh 


OO part of Scotland, 


Northern 
Northern 
Northern 
Middle 


North 


North Spart of Tartary. 7 
Middle 


Eaſtern part of China. 
Northern part of India. 


part of Ireland. 


JV — 
Found towards the 


ea Cer ri. 
—— 


4 Northern 
2 ee EE Northern >part of Perſia. 
Bur 2 ian —ͤ — Midd e f . 

| A1/pbaltis | South part o Paleſtine. 

{ Elbuciara-- — Weſtern part of Egypt. 

Libya Middle part of Zaara. 
Yi kalen Irre of Negroland. 
Niger North bs 
* Aquilaula — Middle of Ethiopia Interior, 
by Sacyaf — — South 

Zare - ? 
Zzamůre South pat of Erhiapia Exterior 


F America 


Poland 


Niemen=-- - 


Dana. 


Nieper waa, 
Bogg — 
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Danube 5 Danubins or Iſter KL 
Scheld — Sealdis - wn 
D Maes — — Moſa - 
8 E — — — — | Amaſius — 
O Weſer- — — — Viſurgi annonnemm—m_ | 
4 4d nn wenn | | Odera or Viadrus | 
| 
Boriſthenes- 
Tyras 


Sequ ana 
Ligeris- 


Hy panis. 
nknown —— 


F A Z 


* 


U 
Unknown —— 


— —ä—— — —-—-— 
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Nicaragua 2 ( South of New Spain 
» \ Mexico- - \ Middle : 
8 Parime— = Eaſt part of Terra Firma. 
S \ Titicaca-- = Youth part of Pers. 
* Eupana or Xaxains\ 5 / North part of Paraguay. 

Iroq#401s-- South part of Terra Canadenſis. 

§. 12. Of RIVERS. 
Thoſe of Europe. 
Dalcarle Unknown --— 1 © Faſtw | 

( Swedeland ) Kimi — Unknown 8 [ 
8 are Torno — Unknown W 
8 Elfe--— Unknown --— | 
2 Denmark } None re- 
S \ Norway-- S markable ; 
SD Volga Ra- —— ' | . 8.9 8 
Don- = 5 ũ Fe 
(Dina — 3 Unknown -- — 


3 


= 


= 2 


= 


N 
— 


2. 
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Sta 


Ero — 
Xtec ar 
Guadalqui vir 
Guadina 


Spain 


Volturno 


European Tur 18 


the Dannbe. 


— — — 


— 


Lein. 


—— — 


Shannon - — 
Tad pm. ppc 
Blackwater ———— 


= 
| 


| 


| 


3500 — 


* 
Anciently 
X. 


| | 
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Ther 14 5 E 


SUCY 0— - —ꝛ̃ 
Berti 
Ana 
TIagus -- 
Durius 


— 
— 


Eridanus or Padus 


E — 
| 
i 


$6 


Arns: —— 
Neri 
Vilturnuu -. 


Danubius or Iſter 
Tau — ͥ 


Glott a 
8 pela 


Dona 


Thameſis -— — 


Sabrina. 
5] 


Ure 

| 4bus Triginta 
Tina - 

| Tweſis - =1 


Vaga ou 
Camus 


Mi 


1 


Sin- 
SAHY A311 5-— mammary 
Avenmore·— nn 
Birgus 
Libnius- 


2 


CB vinda, Boina— J 


Dea, Diva, Ocaſa 1 


5 
ad, 
22 


10 
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Thoſe of Aſia. 


N 
05 2 C Margts —— —— LW. I: 
>, ) Ochardus -— Unknown - 
= <\ Tartar Unknown — — N. 
S Paliſanga Unknown- E. 
Cheſel Laxartus- W. 
( Turning: BE © 
8 11 | | Unknown- - — E. var ict 8 
Ki ang Unknown E. I 
| (Ganges 1d em — } es. 
| S < Guenga | 2 ! Notremarkable - = IE, 
| R ( Indus PE , Idem 8588. W. 
S 2 | | 
Abiammns - — — — W. | In 
Palimalon— Not remarkable - E. 
I Iment- Arabs 8. | 
8 Bendimor— | Bagradas, Agradatus — 1 n. 
Tiriti Eulens,Chaoſpes, Hydaſpes S. W. 
Hri- AVAXES, Araſe - | 
'E > ( Tegel --— Tygris — 8 
Y 3] | S. E. 
De Frat V Euphrates 1 iS 


N 


Di. 


— 
fin. 


| 
| 
| Thoſe of Africa. 


In Egypt is the Nile-- — ——— 1 0 N. 
D ¶ Guadilbarbara - Bagradas, Macra 2 S 8 
8 ST 3 
8 Major — — | | RUDrICUS == em 4 > 
Tc Guadilbart £30 N 
J S 5 Guadilbarbara & = Not remarkable E N. 
| J * 1 — 2 J Not — FV. 
| J < = 
8 Branches of Gir Gira. 8. E 
In Zaara is the Body of Gir Giras. 1.4 


8. K 
| | Wi 
In Negroeland is the Nige ? \ Ide mnnnmn—_— W. 


G 


* Paxr J. Land and 
Sweria de Coſta-- 
25 de Volta -- 


NEE In Xnbia is the River NH 


Cremer 


Zaire 
COANNES -- 
Exterior & R. de Infanto 
Zambre — 
R. de Spiritu S. 


Es Hiopi 


Interior is Nile its main Body - 


jn New Spain none remarkable 
N. Granada is Rio del Nort. 
$ [1 

Florida 15 Rio del Spiritu S. 


The great River Canada -- 
1. Connefticut- | 
* Hudſon's River — 
Rivere de la Rare 
The Seſquahana 
The Patomeck-- 


PAnAdenſts 


PEA 


1 Terra Ardlica none. if 


— 


. de Paria or Orinoquo-- 
2 VR. de Madeline — 
S. Martha 


n 


Miary 
8 Sciope 
1 | 


Parama 


—ͤ ü—PT—ä — 


— — — — 


Ama ⁊onia is the Ama one 
with its Branches — — CJ 


W. 


F 
Gt 


Water. 
| Not remarkable by 


Not remarkable 


Not remarkable 


| 
85 20 Unknown-- —' S/W 
| Unknown . 

f 8. 

. 

8. 


Rut 


i 


Unknown 
Unknown-- — 
Unknown 


(Nil \N 


Thoſe of America. 


1 * 


Unknown 


Unknown 


7 
Unknown | 


| Unknown 
Unknown 


Unknown 8. 
Unknown 
| Unknown 


Unknown 
Unknown N. 
Unknown | 
- 4M 

N 

E. 

8 

N 


Anciently 


| Unknown | 
Unknown 
| Unknown 
Unknown | | 


_ Unknown 7 


In 
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Peru none remarkable 
Paraguay is Rio de la Plata -- 
In Chili none conſiderable 
Terra Magellanica 
Terra Antarctica- $none 


Unknown 8. E. 


Anciently 
Running 


* 
* 


Theſe are the moſt remarkable Rivers in the World, as alſo their 
old Names, and how they run; which Rivers will be found very ne. 
ceſſary for the better A eogrr erage, of the Second Part of this Tyea. 
ziſe, wherein we deſign to view all remarkable Countries in their 9 
tuation, Extent, Diviſion, and Subdiviſions, and more-eſpecially thoſ 
of Europe. But, ſince moſt of thoſe Rivers above-mention'd, belong. 
ing to the Continent of Europe, do conſiſt of ſeveral conſiderabt 
Branches very neceſſary to be known; we ſhall rehearſe ſuch Ri. 
vers, and annex to each of them their principal Branches, all which 
may be readily found by Travelling from the Mouth of the River: | 
towards their Heads. Therefore 


of Wama * S. W. 
| Dwina wed Siga | | 4 


15 Soſomaia 
| 1 18 — 1 N. E. 


£ — vs. W. 
Seine are Marn--- 


8. W. 


Mayenne 
XIe Sarte--- — | © 

3 Le Loir ——= 88 
E 


S 
Loire are Vieme wormenmonmne | 5 
Indre —— — a 
Le Chere-— — N. W. 
Allie 
8 


Remarkable Branches of the 


Durance — 


Saone | R | 

| C Dardonne — — | A | 

Garonneared Lor: ev. | 
* C 1 


L Tarne — 


— —— 2 
* 


| 
! 
| 


I 


Daniel 


= £_ a . . 


„ — 
— 
+ © 


CO c — — 


11 
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? CPruth- — — Co 
N — . 
; Alanta — — 8. 
Be Morawa —— — N. 
| Teyſſa one] ve 2... 
Danube are c Drave — — 4 
ö Sate — ——— — f . . 
Im —— — — ITT N. 
Iſer — — — — i 
Lech — 3 E. 
ler he's FN. 
Ruppel | running W. ] aug- ¶ Senne 
mented by — Dyle | . FN. 
Demer W. 
Scheld are Dender aa a N. 
Lis — y——— — 8 N. 
Scarde — —᷑— ] Ik. 
1. . Haiſne — W. 
8 of — — — — — 
8 Elme are eee 5 Av. 
3. | 5 
2 Lippe — — 5 
2 33 — —— Nu. 
M 
2 Rhine are 4 7 loſe ? ag 
: Mame — oo —ũ— | h ? 
bs Nectar — —¼ 6 by, 
Niers — — — | N. 
Rorr —— — — — | N. 
Maeſe are Ourt — — W. 
Sambre — ———— — _ | | N. E 
Semoy — — —— — n 
|  Chiers b I. 
f Aller [W.] augmented J Leine 1 
Wiſer are by Ocker | th. 
Fuid —— 8 
| ( Ihnenow — N. 
| Havel 3 W. 
| Elbe we Saaldre — — — 1 ; 
| Mruldaw — — FN, 
F 4 | Remadrkable 


' 
1 


e Branches of the 


Remarkab 
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| Cara. AY 
oder are & Bober — — 
| Weftritz — — — — — | 
1 Nieper are Pray piecæ, Or Pere pts — 
Tiſinl is the Bugg 5 . | 
Niemen is the Vilna — | 
Ebro are Duca ae og | 
) Gallega — 
1 . 
| GuadalquivirS Gone — 
Guadiana are none remarkable 
Zatas a ds | 
Zerer — — — 1 
Naruma EE IRC 
| 
Tonroes — Lon 
n men ers 


Oglio 
Adda 


Teſmo 


———  — 


—— — 
Tanero running 1 Bor mida 


A = E. turning N. 


| 


augmented by 

Seſia 

| Dora Baltea — 

: Adige is Bachiglione — 
Arno are 145 = OO Tt] 


Stura 


— —— 


Tiver are & Nera 


Chiane 2 
. CVolturno, its chief Branche is Sabato 


nd 


: * 


9 
= 


—— — 


2 , ARNO Z 20 
SY 


— 
12. 
a 
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5 Theſe are all the remarkable Branches of the chief Rivers on the 
> Continent of Europe. And thus we are come to a Period, not only of 
this Section, but alſo of the Firſt part of this Treatiſe; having now 
perform'd thoſe five Things at firſt propos d, which was to entertain 
the Reader with {ome Geographical Definitions, Problems, Theorems, 
and Paradoxes; as alto a Tranſient Survey of the whole Surface of 
the Terraqueous Globe; as it conſiſts of Land and Water, And fo 
* much tor 3 General View thereof. Now followeth, | 


N 


* 
— 
— 
4 
G/ 


PART 


. 
—— — 


— — 


—— 2 — Cow CHE EY - 


£ 
5 
, 
; 
' 


4 . r ” 8 
FF  —v * — 
— 
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44 > 
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—_ 1: 
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Modern Geography. 


FATT H. 
Comprehending a 


PARTICULAR VIEW 


OF THE 


Terraqueous GLOBE. 


a Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe, we 
underſtand a clear and exact Proſpect of all remarka- 
ble Countries on the Face of the whole Earth, accor- 
ding as they are repreſented by particular Geographical 
Maps; as alſo a true and compendious Narrative of 
the chief Obſervable: relating either to them or their Inhabitants : 
3 may be chiefly reduc d to theſe following Heads; wiz, 
Their | 


Situation, Air, Univerſities, 
Extent, Soil, Manners, 
Diviſion. Commodities, Language, 
Subdruiſion, Rarities, Government, 
Chief Towns, Archbiſhopricks, Arms, 
Name, Biſhopricks, Religion. 


In taking ſuch a Proſpect of all remarkable Countries, we ſhall be- 


gin with Europe, and travel through the various Diviſions thereot in 
e ſame Order as they are ſet down ( pag. 44.) Therefore 


CHAP, 


— — — 1 we a4 r = — 
—— 30 — — g gi 


— 4 ww a ant oe — —_ — 


EUROPE 


ecording to 
the ate/e 


Oblervations 


— — 


. K . ane ar 
En I. 
Of EUROPE. 


© The Continent of EUROPE being divided 
* (Page 44+) into VIII. Great Parts, 


1 Swedeland! © Stockholm. 
Scandinavia Denmark Copenhagen. 
Norway Bergen. 
Moltcovia or Ruſſia . N Moſcow. 
| France —— — | Paris. 
| 2s Germany —— <-——— = Vienna. 
| Poland— — —— 5 Cracow. 
Spain — — — | Madrid, 
TJtalp --- — ——- = 
_Turkep in Europe ---- --- Conſtantinople. 


To theſe add the European Iſlands. The chief of which 


Great Britain London. 
are 50 Thoſe of Tx nburgh, 
Ireland That of Dublin. 


Of all theſe in their proper Places. 
SECT. 


bre. 


PART II. 
Ser. 1 
Concerning Scandinavia, 
D. M. 4 Miles. 
2 between q 2 Long 8 \ Lenoth is about 10ZO. 
- 33 o I. 
8 between 2 Fee Lat. & / Breadth is about 5.40. 
Swedeland Stockholm. 
Divided into the Kingdoms of- ö Copenhagen. 
| Norway 35 * Be; oh AE 
Scania Tunden 
Gothland- Calmar- 3 . 
Swedeland \ Swedeland prop. Stockholm from. to N. 
compre- Lapland [g | Tonnia-- 
"ara Finland g - Abo 
IIngria- SH 2 Notteborg or t | 
iS! Oreſo —— from S. to N. 
Livonia- 5 | Riga : © 
Juitland Sleſwick-- 
Denner Daniſh Illands:! I Cope ag — from W. to E. 


Norway comprehends five Governments. Of which hercafter. 


More particularly, 


8. 1. SWEDELAND. 


Scania contains C Halland Helinſtat 1. a E 
= Provinces & Bleking >Ch. Town 3 8 
Schonen Lunden, 6 


a Vermelandia Carolſtadt ) N. to S. in 
' Dallia © \ Daleburge -- > the Weſt- 
Getbland contains Weſtro groth © Gottenbrurge ) part. 
the Provinces of I . : 
72 | Oſtrogothia -- 2 Nor ſeoping.— N. to S. in 


Smalandia--- Calmar — F the E. part. 


Swedeland 


PART II. 


C Sudermania — ? 


Neri. 


A tſimania- 


Swedeland [proper- | Uplandia---—— 


ly ſo cail'd] con- 
tains the Provin < 
ces of 


Ge/; 271cia - 
Dalcarlia 
Helſingia 


Femptia 


Angermannia.— 


Uma-Lapmark-- 


Lapland contains ) Pircha-Lapmark-- 
Lula-Lapmark--- 
of Tornia-Lapmark- 


the Provinces 


Medelpandia- 
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C Nikopin Yo. 3 
Orebro - — 
Aro, en— 

55 Upſal and | 
Srockholm- \ © 
L Geval — 


Hedemore ns 


Kimi-Lapmark--- > Bl Tn 


 Cajania 
N. Finland —— 
TAVAHA eonommmm 
Finland contains Savolaxia 
the Provinces of M Kexholmia-—— 
Crelia 

Nylandia - 

S. Finland 


Ingria propria 

Ingria contains the 
Provinces of 

Solous i- 


Lixonia contains the ¶Tettenland 
Provinces ot--— ) Eaſtland 


Hadſwickwalt — | 8 
Selanger -—— 
Reſſund!t — 
Hernoſand- 7 
Uma - 
Pitha from 
S | Lula S. to 
— Tornia - N. 
2 (Dla. 
© | Cajeneburgh upon the 


Bierneberge--- 
Tavaſius-- — W. to 
Niſiet-—-— (E. 
Kexhorlm 
Hiborg— 
Borgo — — 
Abo — 


E. to 
W. 


Oreſca, or 
Notteberg- IN. to 


Inger mania —— 


——ů AÄ——— . — — 


Caperio — (S. W. 
Tuanagrod 


Riga 


S. to 
J. Carta N. 


| 
1 
5 
. 
: 


§. 2. DENMARK. 


The Peninſula of Fuitland. 
Being divided into 
The Daniſh Iſlands. 


The Peninſula of ¶ North Fuitland Wiborg 
Fuitland 1 South Fuitland Chief Town 18 


prehends LÞ. of Frag (of which in Lower Saxony. 
Fuitland 
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North com- Aalborgh-Y Ildem 
2 | prehends Wiburgh--- [dem — om N 
2 the Dioceſ- Arhuf PN == Aarhu — om . to 8. 
JI ſes of ( Ritm-— | | Idem—- 
2 2 
83 Hederſleve ED | lem from N. to g. up 
L South com- A ares 2 2 2 on the Baltick 
S hends SIAN LETS SS Seu 
WB &rw , Gotorpe © Sleſwick — : 
ty | the Prefe- Tendere Iden 
| 138 — 
Cctures of Huſum Idem N. to 8. upon the 
Eyderſtede 3 CTonningen German Sea. 


The chief of the Daniſh Iſlands are Zealand, Funen, &c. Of 
which hereatter, when we come to treat of Iſlands. 


§. 3. NORW AY. 


— 5 Idem 
Divided into Y Aggerus --—— { > \) Agger - --- 
the Governments Bergenus A Bergen SS, to N. E. 
of Dront hem us ( ) Drothem -- 
Wardus --—— )5 (dem 


This vaſt Continent of Scandinavia comprehending (as aforeſaid) 
three diſtinct Kingdoms, viz. thoſe of Sweden, Denmark and Norway, 
Of each of theſe ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore, 


— IT 


§. 1. S E DE N. 


Name.] 8 [formerly Suecia, part of Ancient Scandinavia; 

and now bounded on the Eaſt by Moſcovia, on the Weſt 

and North by Norway; on the South by the Soumd and part of the Bal- 

tick] is term'd by the Italians, Suexia; by the Spaniards, Suedia; 

by the French, Suede; by the Germans, Schweden ; and by the Engliſh, 

Sweden or Swedeland ; ſo called from its ancient Inhabitants the Sue- 
nones, Suevi or Suethidi, with the Addition of Land for Termination. 


9 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very Cold, but (if not 
too nigh ſome Lake or Marſh) very pure and wholeſome; yea, fo 
heakhfal to breathe in, that many of its Inhabitants do frequently live 

19 
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to an hundred Years, eſpecially they who abſtain from exceſſive drink- 
ing, a thing too much practis'd by many ot them. The Antipodes 
to this People, or the oppoſite Place of the Globe of Swedeland, 
is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, comprehended between the 
192d and 212th Degrees of Longitude, with 55.30 and 70 Degrees 
of South Latitude, 


DScil. |] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the gth, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th Northern Climates) is not very fruitful, but yet, where leſs 
fertile in Corn, that diſadvantage is recompens'd with tolerable Pa- 
ſturage: However, it produceth as much Grain as ſufficiently ſer- 
veth its Inhabitants: Its numerous Lakes are very well ſtor'd with 
various kinds of Fiſhes. Its Mountains are generally covered over 
with Trees, and ſeveral of them lin'd with conſiderable Mines of 
Tin, Braſs, Iron and Copper, eſpecially the two laſt, and that be- 
yond any other Country in Europe; beſides in Neſimania is a Mine of 
Silver. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of this Country is 
about two Months (the Sun being ſo long without ſetting when 
near the Summer Solſtice.) The ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is a- 
bout 6 Hours 2, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country are Me- 
tals, Ox-hides, Goat-skins, Buck-skins, and coſtly Furs, Pine- trees, 
Fir-trees, Oaks, Tallow, 'Tar, Honey, and ſuch like. 


Bartties.] The chicf Rarities of this Country may be reckon'd 
theſe following, viz. (1.) Two publick Clocks of admirable Work- 
manſhip; one belonging to the Cathedral Church of Upſal; the o- 
ther to that of St. Laurence in Lunden, eſpecially the latter, which 
( ſuppos'd to be the Work of Gaſper Bartholinus) ſhews not only the 
Day, Hour and Minute, but alſo all the remarkable Motions of the 
Cœleſtial Bodies, with all Feſtivals, both fix'd and moveable, and ſe- 
veral other pleaſant Curioſities. (2.) A few Leagues from Gottenburg 
is a dreadful Cataract, with a conſiderable Current, which runs a 


long way out of the Country, and, coming at laſt to a hideous Preci- 


pice, ruſheth down from thence into a low Pit, with a mighty force 
and terrible noiſe ; and, whereas the Natives uſually bring down their 
Floats of Timber by that Current; ſuch is the height of the afore- 
ſaid Precipice, and ſo deep is the Pit into which the Water falls, that 
large Maſts, when hurried down by the impetuous Stream from that 
Precipice into the Pit, do 1 dive ſo far under Water, that 
tis a conſiderable time before they riſe up to the Surface thereof again; 
ſome of em being 20 Minutes, others 40, and ſome upwards of a 
whole Hour under Water. If it bealledg'd that the Maſts may proba- 
bly ſtick faſt into the Mud for ſome time; to take off that Objection, 
the Pit into which they fall has been often ſounded with a Line of 

many 
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many hundred Fathoms long, but never could they reach the bot- 
tom. (3.) Towards the Southern part of Gothland is a remarkable Sli- 
my Lake which ſinges ſuch things as are put into it. (4.) In ſeve- 
ral parts of Sweden is found a certain Stone, which, being of a Yellow 
Colour, intermixt with ſeveral Streaks of White, ( as it compos'd of 
Gold and Silver) affords both Sulphur, Vitriol, Alum, and Minium. 
(J.) Some write of a Lake in Lapland, which hath as many Iſlands 
in it, as there are Days in the Year. 


Irchbiſhopzicks.] Archbiſtopricks belonging to Sweden, are Two, 
vix. thoſe of 


Upſal 
Wilhopzicks. ] Biſhopricks in this Kingdora are eight, viz. thoſe 


0 


Gottenburg, 
Strengues, 


Riga. 


Abo. 
N iburg, 


Hexioc, 
Lunlen, 


Lind kot ing. 
Scaren, 


* Univerſities eſtabliſh'd here, are Two, viz. thoſe 
0 
Upſat, Abo. 

Manners. The Swedes (for the moſt part) are Men of big and 
ſtrong Bodies; Men, whoſe very Conſtitution doth fit them to be 
Soldiers. This Nation has been noted in the World for ſeveral War- 
like Atchivements, and is ſtill able to endure the Fatigues of a Milli- 
tary Life; yet their Military Affairs in former times were but very 
indifferently ordered, their chiefeſt Force conſiſting in the Boors, 
till Guſtavus and his Succeſlors, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome Scotch 
and German Officers, introduc'd good Diſcipline among the com- 
mon Soldiers. Their Gentry are much given to Hoſpitality, very 
affable and civil to Strangers, and many of them become conſider- 
able Proficients in ſeveral Arts and Sciences. The Commons are ge- 
nerally eſteemed good Merchanicks, but look'd upon by all, as too 
much addicted to Lazineſs in point of improving their Country, by 
not cutting down many unneceflary Foreſts, and improving their 
Ground to better advantage. 


Language.] The Swedes ſpcak a Dialect of the Teutonicł, which 15 
{ſomewhat different trom that us'd in Denmark and Upper Germany. 
Per ſons of Quality under ſtand and {peak the High German Language in 
its Native Purity. The Fiulanders have a peculiar Gibberiſh of their 
own. For a Specimen ot the Swediſh Tongue, we ſhall here ſubjoin 
the Lord's Prayer in that Language, intending to obſerve the ca 
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thod in treating of all other Languages in Europe. Their Pater 
Noſter runs thus, Fadher war ſoim eſt thimlem ; helg hat warde tieti 
namyn, till komme titt ricke, skee tin wilie ſa comi himmelen,. ſa otk 

a jordeme. wart dagliha brodiſſox i dagh; och forlat oſs wara 
E *;kiild, ſa ſom och wforlate them ofz slyldighe aro; Och in leedh ofz, 
ſclei freſtelſe urham frels oſzifa ondo, Amen. 


- Government.) The Kingdom of Swedeliind having ſuffered various 
turns of Fortune, being frequently diſturb'd by the adjacent Nations, 
at laſt got rid of them all, and, becoming terrible to others, ſpread it 
ſelf over a conſiderable part of its Neighbour's Territories. At pre- 
ſent tis ſubject unto, and govern d by its own Monarch, who, ſince 
the laſt Age, is not only Hereditary, but by the late turn of Affairs in 
bis Country, hath alſo attained unto, and now exerciſeth ſuch a 
Power over the Subject, that the fame is really aſtoniſhing to any 
conſiderable Perſon, who looks back unto the State of that Kingdom, 
only a few Years ago. He is indeed a powerful Prince both by Sea 
and Land, ( eſpecially the latter) and always keeps in pay a great 
number of Forces; and that with a very {mall Charge to himſelf, 
For the common Soldiers and Seamen are maintained by the Boors, 
and Officers (tor the moſt part) are put in Poſſeſſion of ſome Farms 
of the Crovvn- Lands, whoſe Revenues ferve for their pay; his Guards 
Fonly are the greateſt and moſt immediate Charge unto him, they 
being paid out of his Treaſury. He is ſtil'd King of the Swedes, 
Goths and Vandals : Grand Prince of Finland, Duke of Eſtonia and 
Carelia, and Lord of Ingria, &c. The different Orders in this Realm 
gre Six, viz. Princes of the Blood, the Nobility, Clergy, Soldiery, Mer- 
chantry, and Commonalty, Theſe, by their Repreſentatives being 
pſembled in Parliament, make four different Houſes, viz. 1. That 
of the Nobility, where the Grand Marſhal preſides. 2. That of the 
Clergy, where the Archbiſhop of Upſal preſides. 3. That of the Bur- 
geſes, where one of the Conſus of Stockholm ger And laſtly, That 
df the Knights of the Shire, where one of their own Number elected 
by themſelves prelides. Chief Courts eftabiiſh'd in this Kingdom, 
re theſe Five, viz. (1.) That commonly called the King's Chamber, 
Welign'd for the Deciſion of all Caſes happening between the Nobi- 
ſity, Senators, or any of the publick Officers; and here the King is 
[:t leaſt, ought to fit as) Preſident. (2.) The Court Martial, in 
which all Matters relating to War are determin d; and here the Grand 
Marſhal of the Army is Preſident. (3.) The Court of Chancery, in 
Thich Edicts, Mandates, Commiſſions, and ſuch like, are made out 

n the King's Name; and here the Chancellor of the Kingdom is Pre- 
dent, (4.) The Court of Admiralty in which all Buſineſs relating 

0 Maritime Affairs are tranſacted; and here the High Admiral is Pre- 

dent, Laſtly, The Court of Exchequer, in which all Matters concern- 
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ing the publick Revenue are manag'd, and here the Grand Treaſurer I © 
1s Preſident. 5 


Arms.] The King of Sweden bears quarterly, In the Firſt and 1 
Fourth, Azure, three Crowns. Or, two in Chief, and one in Baſe, for * 
Swedeland. In the ſecond and third, Barry, Argent and Azure, 3 be: 
Lion, Or, Crown'd Gules, for Finland. Over all quarterly, in the 
firſt and fourth, Sable, a Lion, Or, Crown'd, arm'd and languid, Gule;, WW .; 
for the Palatinate of the Rhine. In the ſecond and third, Lozenges, 80 
Bendwiſe of twenty one pieces, Argent and Azure, for Bavaria. For de 
the Creſt, a Crown Royal, adorn'd with eight Flowers, and clos d by 
as many Demi-circles, terminating in a Mond, Or. 'The Supporters 
are two Lions, Or, Crown'd of the fame. And his Morro in cheſe 
Words, Dominus Protector mens. 


Religion.] Lurheraniſim is the eſtabliſh'd Religion of this Country, 
being univerſally profeſs'd by all Orders and Degrees of Men, ( except 
in Livonia, where is a conſiderable number of Papiſts intermixt ; and 
Lapland, many of whoſe Inhabitants are meer Hcathens, uſually wor- 
ſhipping the Sun, Fire, Serpents, and the like) and that ever ſince the 
Days of the Reformation, which was happily effected in this King- 
dom by Guſtavus the Firſt, upon his Acceſſion to the Swediſh Crown, 
ſince which time their Religion hath not been diſturb'd from abroad 
but once, and ſince that Diſturbance never diſtracted at home by 
Non-Conformity ; for Perſons of all Ranks, adhering to the Tenets of 
Luther, give conſtant Attendance on Divine Service, and join in the 
ſame manner of Worſhip. Which Uniformity in Religion {ome 
are pleas'd to impute to that effectual Method, commonly Paliey's to 
be here taken, and lately propos'd in England, to deter all Romifh 
Prieſts from entring Sweden, [ eorum ſc. Caſtratio] and ſowing the Seeds 
of Diſſentionamong them.Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country, 
A. C. 829 ; and that by the care and diligence of Anſgarius (a Monk 
of Corvey, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Breme) ſent thither for 
that end by the Emperour Lewis the Pious. 


1 — — F 
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§. 2. DENMARK. 


Name. 123 formerly Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, a part of Anci- 
ent Scandinavia; and now bounded on the Eaſt, by 
part of the Baltick; on the Weſt, by part of the German Ocean; on 
the North, by the Sound; and on the South, by part of Germany] is 
term d by the Italians, Dania; by the Spaniards, Dinmarca ; by = 
Frens 
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bench, Denemark; by the High Germans, Denremat':; and by the 

neliſh, Denmark; ſo called from the Boundsand Marches of its Inha- 

nd — the Danes; whoſe Country, bordering on the Ancient Batavi 


or ind Saxons, was thereupon call'd Dane-march, which Name in pro- 
2 es of time was turn'd into thut of Denmark. 


m Air.] The Air of this Country is much the ſame with that in the 
_ douthern part of Swedeland, it being extremely Cold, but in moſt pla- 
tes very wholeſome. The oppoſite place of the Globe to Denmark, 
by MW 6 that part of the Pacifick Ocean lying between 189 and 193 Degrees 
br Longitude, with 54 and 57.30 Degrees of South Latitude. 


oY Hoil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the roth and 11th 
North Climates ) is very good for Grain and Paſturage. Here is a- 
bundance of Fiſh, eſpecially Herrings, as alſo many wild Fowls, and 
7), nd moſt kinds of wild Beaſts. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
P Wert is 17 Hours 4, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 8 Hours +, and 
the Nights proportionably. 


the MW. Commodit tes.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Fiſh, 
ng- ralow, Furniture for Ships, Armour, Ox-hides, Buck-skins, Fir- 
wood, and Wainſcot, Oc. 


by Remains of that famous Wall and Trench, made above 880 Tears 
of g by Gotricius (then King of Denmark) to hinder the Incurſions of 
the ſhe Saxons, reſembling ſornewhat the Pit's Wall in Great-Britain. Be- 
me een Flensburg and Sleſwick is a ſmall Village, which goes by the 
4 Name of Anglen, remarkable in this, that from the ſaid Village, and 


ountry adjacent, came our Anceſtors, the Ancierit Angles into 


eds reat-Britain. In Gottorp is an admirable Globe of Copper, 10 Foot Z 
0 Dameter, ſo contriv'd by one of the Dukes of Holſtein, that (by cer- 


hun Wheels turn d about by Water) it repreſents exactly the Motions 
bt the Ccrleſtial Bodies. As alſo another of ſix Foot Diameter, 
Fam d by Tycho Brahe that famous Daniſh Aſtronomer, now to be 
ſeen with a lively Repreſentation of the Tycho-Brahick Syſtem me- 
Ehanically contriv'd, and ſeveral curious Aſtronomical Inſtruments 
in the Roxn# Tower at Copenhagen: Which Tower it {elf is likewiſe 
er vable for its manner of Aſcent, being ſo contriv'd that a Coach 
uy drive up to the Top thereof. But, whereas the chief Curioſi- 


nci- of Denmark may be juſtly reckon d thoſe treaſured up in the 
by Muſeum Regium at Copenhagen; and having had lately an Occaſion to 


ew the ſame, I humbly preſume it will not be altogether unaccept- 
de to the Reader to give ſony: account thereof. 


This excellent Repoſitory conſiſts of 8 different Apartments, and 


toſe well ſtockt with hat deſerves the Obſervation of an inquiſitive 
61 Traveller 
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Barittes.] Near to Sle/wick (Southward) are yet to be ſeen the 
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Traveller. To run over the Contents of each Apartment, would . 
quire a Volume: I ſhall therefore re ſtrict my ſelf to ſuch Curioſities x 
are moſt obſer vable; aud thoſe I might fitly reduce to the two Ci 
ſes, viz. Natural and Artificial. Of Natural Curioſities, there is i. 
deed in this Miiſaum as good a Collection of all ſorts, as in moſt py), 
lick Repoſitories in Europe; there being to be ſeen in it all remarks; 
Animals, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, Minerals, &c. brought thither from moi 
parts of the known World. But my preſent deſign is not to deſcen 
to Particulars here, ſince the Reader will find an Account of {u6 
Curioſities, as he travels thro' the various Countries from wheng 
they came, and to whom they Originally belong: Suffice it there!or 
in this Place to take notice only of the Artificial Rarities of this Nia 
um, the moſt remarkable of which are theſe following, viz. (I.) Th 
Veins and Arteries of the human Body curiouſly repreſented by Ii 
Hare, all of em appearing in their Natural Situation, Bigneſs and 
Colour. (2. ) An Artificial Humane Skeleton, of Ivory, admiraty 
well done by a certain Daniſh Mechanick, its Right-hand oraſps : 
large Sythe, the left holds a Sand-Glaſs, and upon the out- ſide of th 
Caſe containing this Curioſity is a Commendatory Copy of Voß 
compos'd by the celebrated Anatomiſt Thomas Bartholinus. (3.) Alive 
Iy Hiſtory of our Saviour's Paſſion cut out in Tvory. (4.) An cxat 
Model ot a Ship with her Maſts and Sails, all of TVo, (F.) An In 
. Clock actually a going. (6.) A Cabinet of Ivory and Ebony; very bez: 
tiful to look upon, and admirably well contriv'd within; and remark: 
able for being the work of a Daniſh Mechanick Stone-blind. (7.) 4 
well poliſh'd Table of Marble, in which is a natural Repreſentation of 
a Crucifix. (8.) Several other large Marble Tables curiouſly adornd 
with inlaid precious Stones naturally repreſenting Birds of diver 
Sorts. (o.) A pretty turn'd wooden Cup, which conſiſts of no fewe 
than an hundred Cups put into one another ; each of which is ſo thin, 
that they'll hardly admit of a flight touch of one's Hand without 
harm. (10.) Several Tankards, Cups, Boxes, and other Veſſels d 
Beach-Tree, neatly made and adorn'd with Variety of curious Fi. 
gures by a Peaſant of Norway; and all with no other Tool than al 
ordinary Knife. (11.) Two curious drinking Veſſels, one of Gol. 
the other of Silver, in form of a ſounding Horn. That of G0 
weighs 102 Ounces 4, is in length 2 Foot 9 Inches, and contains about 
two Engliſh Pints and an half. This Horn was found in the Dioceſs of 
Ripen, Anno 1639; has in raiſed work on its out- ſide ſuch a numter 
of Animals, with Men in ſtrange Poſtures and divers Hierogl;thi 
Figures as ſufficiently evince it to be of a Pagan Extraction, and to 
have been us'd by the Heathens in their Religious Performances 
The other of Silver weighs almoſt four Pounds, and is term'd Cer:» 
Oldenburgicum, of Which a certain Chronologer Hamelmanus gives 
2 ſtrange Relation, pretending that 'twas preſented to Ortho I. (one oi 
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te. de was 2 Hunting: But, in the Judgment of the beſt Criticks, twas 
5 & ade by Chriſtian I. of Denmark. ( 12.) Many Roman Urns, together 
Wich a Stilus Nomanus ZEnexs, which is four or five Inches long, and 
bout the bigneſs of an ordinary Gooſe Quill ; it's ſkarp at one end, 
dub and the other is fitted to ſcratch out what has been falſiy witten. 
e iz.) Machina Planetarum; an excellent Modern Engine; by turning 
not tue Handle of which, one may readily ſee at any time, either pait, pre- 
cent ſent, or to come, the true State of the Celeſtial Motions according to 
tuch tbe Copernick Syſtem; the Longitude and Latitude of each Planet; their 
ce Atogaum and Perigæum; and true Place in the Heavens; with ſeveral 
o other pleaſant Curioſities. (14. ) Machina Eclipſium, another Modern 
[us Engine, ſo contriv'd, that, by turning it round, one may ſee both the 
Th Year and Day, and Quantity, of a Solar or Lunar Eclipſe for any time 
I" Leſir' d, either paſt or to come. Both theſe curious Engines were 
projected and compleated by the preſent Profeſſor of Mathematicks at 
Lopenhagen, the Ingenious Olaus Roner. (15.) Machina Ingens Coperni- 
Ip: 1 cans, a lively Repreſentation of the Copernick Syſtem, being a pretty 
t ti: BWMechanical Engine, mov'd by Clock-work,which, having the Sun im- 
cri Wimoveable in the Centre, ſhews the true Motion of the Earth both Di- 
We urnal and Annual; as alſo the Moon's Motion about the Earth in 29 
cxact Days and 12 Hours, with her various Phaſes, and the reſpective Mo- 
e tion of each of the other Planets. (16.) Many Priſms, Microſcopes, Ba- 
beat Wromerers and Burning Glaſſes, particularly one of a prodigious Bigneſs 


Kconfus'd to the naked Eye; do clearly repreſent the true Effigies of 
rederick I. of Denmark, with his Queen Sophiana Amalia. (18.) Va- 
ous forts of Arms and Habits of a great many Nations with a curi- 
ous Collection of Pictures done by ſome of the beſt Maſters. (19.) Some 
Un:an and Egyptian Idols of Wood, Stone and Ivory; with a few of 
Porcelline Earth, and one of Braſs from Egypt in form of 2 Hog. 
20.) Some Pages of writing on Palm-Tree-Leaves from the Coaſt of 
alabar, being done by the Natives of that Country, with an Iron 


maul. being 32 Inches Diameter. (17.) A curious Cylinder © well poliſſid 
7.) 4 erab by which ſome Colours on a Table, that appear monſtrouſly 
"In 0! 

"1 


an n tile. Laſtly, in this ny Fora is a great number of Medals both Mo- 
Go, dern and Ancient. The Modern are all Daniſh, beginning with Chri- 
Go ian I. and deſcending to the preſent Times. The Ancient are all 
_ doman (except 5 Greek) and thoſe either of Gold, Silver or Braſs. Of 


old are ſome of F. Ceſar, Auguſtus, Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Veſpaſi- 
n, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus Pius, Septimius Seve- 
us, and ſome others. Of Silver are divers of the foregoing Empe- 
fours, and thoſe that follow, viz. Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Titus Veſpaſi- 
, Auroninus Philoſopus, Aurelius Verus, Aurelius Commodus, L. Septi 
mus Severus, and moſt of the following Emperours down to Aurelius 
idorinus. Of Braſs are Medals of all the Emperours above-mention- 
t, and ſeyeral others beſides. G 3 Arch⸗ 


e Dukes of Oldenburg ) by a Ghoſt that appeared to him in a Wood as 
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Archbi chopꝛzicks.] As for Archbiſbopricks in this Kingdom, there, 
only one, viz. that of 


Copenhagen. 
Wiſhoprickg.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Slefwick, Arhuſen, Alburg, Ripen, Wiburg. 
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Univerſities. ] Univer/ties in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Copenhagen. Kiel, 


„ e The Danes (a very warlike People of old, having 
conſtrained many of the Northern Nations to ſubmit to the force d 
their Arms at ſometime or other) are now a'moſt of the ſame Tem. 
per with their Neighbours the Swedes and Germans; but that they are 
generally eſteem'd a People more given to Pride and Cunning, 
than either of the former. So extravagantly vain are they of ther 
own Performances, and ſo much addicted of late to fulſome Flatte- 
ry of their Princes, that upon almoſt every Undertaking of thei 
King and Country do they uſe to ſtrike Medals; and fuch as expres 
the Action done in a moſt Hyperbolical manner, tho' ſometimes the 
Matter in it ſelf is of ſo ſmall Importance, that no Nation of Eu 
rope, (but the Daniſh ) would hardly deem it worthy of a place in 
their Weekly Gaxette; much leſs the Honour of a Medal. The 
Danes are indeed Induſtrious and Frugal enough, but the Trade of 
their Country is at preſent very Low, Merchandizing being much dif 
courzg'd by the Severity of the Civil Government, They are all 
conſiderable Lovers of Learning, but generally greater Lovers of Ex- 
ceſs, whether in Drinking or Eating, eſpecially the former; and thut 
ever ſince the Juice of the Grape was recommended to them by 
the High-Germans, whom they now equal (if not exceed) in a 
manner of Carouſing. 


Language. |] The Modern Language of Denmark, is originally 1 
Dialect of the Teutonic. The Court, Gentry, and chief Burgers 
commonly uſe the High German in ordinary Diſcourſe, and French 
when they talk with Strangers. How the Daniſh Tongue differs 
from the High German, and the Modern Language in Swedeland wi 
beſt appear from their Pater Noſter, which runs thus, Fader vor di 
ſom eſt himmelen ; helligt vorde dit naffa tilkomme dit rige vorderdi 
ville ſaa pan forden, ſom hander i himmelen. Gift oſx i dagh vort dag- 
dige bred ; oc forlad oſx vor skyld, ſom wi forladi wore skylather ; 0 
ſeed ofz icludi friſielſe; Men freli oſs, ofv 65 ont. Amen. 
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Government.) This Kingdom was formerly Elective (altho they 
© uſually advanc'd the next Heir to the Crown) until the Year 1629. 
that Frederick the III. having bravely repuls d the Swedes, beſieg- 
ing the Capital City, Copenhagen, it was then rendred Hereditary to 
is Family. The Nobility here had hitherto a conſiderable Stroke 
until theſe our own Days, that this Kingdom is ſo ſtrangely Fren- 
> chifed in Point of Government, that the Daniſh and French Monar- 
ches are now almoſt of the fame Mould. The King aſſumes to him- 
* felf the Power of diſpoſing of all Heirs and Heireſſes of any Note, 
as tis practis'd in France. The Daniſh Law is highly to be priz'd, 
in that it's ſhort and perſpicuous, ſurpaſſing the like of all other 
Nations in that Reſpect, It's wholly founded upon Equity, and 
ing compris d in one Quarto Volume in the Daniſh Tongue, and that 
e WM fo plain, that any Man may underſtand and plead his own Cauſe 
em. without the Aid of either Counſel or Attorney, and no Suit is to 
e hang in Suſpenſe beyond one Year and a Month. This is indeed 
ins, a mighty Advantage, and a ſingular Property of the Daniſh Law 
ber upon one Hand; but the ſame is attended with a vaſt Inconveni- 
lte: ence on the other; for the firſ and principal Article thereof runs 
| thus, That the King hath the Privilege reſerv/d to himſelf to explain, 
na to alter and change the ſane 25 he ſhall think good. Chief Courts 
for Adminiſtration of Juſtice, both in Civil and Criminal Affairs, 
© are Four, viz. Byfought s, Heredsfonght's, Lanſiag. and High-right. 
The firſt is peculiar for deciding Matters which happen in Cities and 
Towns. The ſecond for thoſe of the Country. The third is the 
E High-Court of the Province, to which Appeals are made from the 
two former. And the fourth is the Supream of all the reſt, held 
commonly at Copenhagen, and conliſting of the Principal Nobility, 
in which Court the King himſelf ſometimes fits in Perſon. Be- 
ſides theſe, there is the Court of Admiralty for Maritime Affairs; 
as alſo Rent- chamber (reſembling our Court of Exchequer ) for 
managing all Matters relating to the Publick Revenue. 


l 


Te 


Arms.] The King of Denmark bears Party of Three, and Coups 
ly 1 MW oftwo which makes twelve Quarters. In the firſt, Or, Seme of Hearts 
ers les, three Lions-Paſlant-guardant Azure, crown'd, Languid and 
ench Amd of the firſt, for Denmark. 2. Gules, a Lion Rampant, Or, 
fers WM crovyn d and arm'd of the firſt, in his Paws a Battle-Ax Argent, hilt- 
wil ed of the ſecond, for Norway. 3. Gules, a Lion Paſſant-guardant, Or, 


Joa nine Hearts of the ſame in Feſſe, for Gothland. 4. Gules, a Dragon 
ern con d, Or, for Schonen. 5. Azure, three Crowns, Or, for Sweden. 
da- I. Gules, a Paſchal Lamb, Argent, ſupporting a Flag of the ſame, mark'd 
ih a Croſs Gules, for Futland. 7. Or, Two Lions Paſſant-guardant, 


Aure, for Sleſwick. 8. Gules, a Fiſh crown'd Argent, for Ice - land. 
Over theſe eight Quarters, a great Croſs Argent, ( which is the 
. G 4 


ern⸗ ancient 
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ancient Deviſe of the Kingdom) on the Centre of which are plac' 
the Arms of Dithmarch, viz. Gules, a Cavalier Arm'd Argen. 
3 Gules, a Nettle-leaf open and charg'd in the Middle with a litte 

ſcutcheon, the whole Argent, for Holſtein. 10. Gules, a Cygnet 
Argent, gorg'd with a Crown, Or, for Stormaſh. 11. Gules, two 
Feſſes, Or, for Delmenhorſt. 12. Gules, a Croſs Pattree-fitchree Argent, 
tor Oldenburgh. The Shield ſurrounded with the Collar of the Order 
of the Elephant. The Creſt is a Crown, Or, flower'd, rais'd with 
eight Diadems, terminating in a Mond of the fame. For the Motto 
are theſe Words, Pietas & Fuſtitia coronant. | 


Religion.] The Errors and Practices of the Roman Church being 
grown at length ſo intolerable, that an Univerſal Reformation be- 
came expedient, this Kingdom, among the other Northern Crowns, 
Hrew off that inſupportable Yoke, and cordially embrac'dthe Doctrine 
of Luther, which, being allowed of by Frederick the Firſt, about the mid- 
dle of the laſt Century, was fo firmly and univerſally eſtabliſh'd in 
| Denmark, that in all the Daniſh Dominions there is no other Religion 

but Lutheraniſm profeſs d, except ſome French Refugees, who are 
alow'd a Church at Copenhagen; and a few Popiſh Families, who 
were lately permitted to perform their Worſhip in a Chappel at 
Gluchſtat. The Daniſh Clergy do ſtill retain the Practice of Confeſſion, 
which all Perſons are obliged unto before they participate of the 
Blefled Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; they likewiſe retain Cru- 
cifixes, and ſeveral Ceremonies of the Roman Church. Chriſtiani- 
ty was fully eſtabliſh'd in this Country about the middle of the XII. 
Century, and that by the Means of Pope Adrian the IV. (an Eng- 
liſhman ) vrho before his Aſſumption of the Popedom, was term 
Nicholas Breakſpear. Es rind 


$. 3. NORWAY. 


Name N Orway, (formerly Norvegia, a part of ancient Scandinavia, 
| and now bounded on the Eaſt by Sweden; on the Welt, 
North, and South, by part of the main Ocean) is term'd by the Ita- 
Vans, Neruegia ; by the Spaniards, Noruega ; by the French, Norwege; 
dy the Germans, Norwegen; aud by the Engliſh,Norway; ſo call'd from 
its Northern Situation (Nort being for North, and Weg, Way,) ſecing it 
is the way to and from the North in reſpect of the reſt of Europe. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is ſo extreamly Cold, efpecially to- 
waid the North parts of the Kingdom,; that *cis but thinly inhabi- 
ted. a d that by the meaneſt of People. The oppoſite place of the 
Gio: e to Norway, is part of the Pacifick Ocean between 186:20 and 
212 and 230and 71 Degrees of Longitude, with 60 and 70 Degrees 
of Sou h Latitude * Soil. 
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Soil. ] By reaſon of the exceſſive Coldneſs of the Country ( it 
lying in the 11th, 12th, and 13th North Climate) the Soil is very bar- 
ren, not having force enough to produce the very Neceſſaries of Life, 
the common People being torc'd to uſe dry Fiſh inſtead of Bread. 
In ſhort, this Country is over- ſpread either with vaſt Foreſts, barren 
Mountains, or formidable Rocks. In the Northmoſt parts of it, 
the longeſt Day is above two Months, the Sun not ſetting for that 
time; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt about {ix Hours , and the Nights 
proportionably. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are 
Stock-iſh, Rich Furs, Train-Oil, Pitch, Maſts, Cables, Deai-boards, 
and the like, which the Inhabitants exchange for Corn, Wine, Fruits, 
Beer, and other Neceſſaries of Life. 


Rarities.] Near to Drontheim is a remarkable Lake, whoſe Wa- 
ters never freeze even in the dead of Winter, notwithſtanding the ex- 
ceſſive Cold at that Seaſon. (2.) Upon the Coaſt of Norway, near 
the Iſle of Hittexen in the Latitude of 68, is that remarkable and 
dangerous Whirlpool, commonly call'd Maelſiroom, and by Naviga- 
tors the Navel of the Sea. Which Whirl-peol is, in all probability, 
occaſioned by ſome mighty Subterranean Hiatus, and proves fatal to 
Ships that approach too nigh, providing it be in the time of Flood: 
For then the Sea, upwards of two Leagues round, makes ſuch a 
terrible Vortex, that the Force and Indraught of the Water, toge- 
ther with the Noiſe and Tumbling of the Waves upon one ano- 


ther, is rather to be admir'd than expreſt. But, as in the time of 


Flood, the Water is drawn in with a mighty Force; ſo during the 
Tide of Ebb does it throw out the Sea, with ſuch a Violence, that 
the heavieſt Bodies then caſt into it can't ſink, but are toſſed back 
again by the impetuous Stream which ruſtcth out with incredible 
Force. And during that time are abundance of Fiſhes, caught by Fi- 
ſhermen who watch the Opportunity; for, being forc'd up to tbe 
Surface of the Water, they can't well dive again, ſo violent is the ri- 
{ing Current. (3.) In ſeveral parts of Norway were diſcovered, ſome 
Years ago, divers Silyer Mines, particularly two, whereof one was 
term'd Benedicta Divina, ( vulgarly Segen Gottes) and the other 
Bone Sper, but both of em were were quickly exhauſted ; how- 
ever, in the former of theſe, Amo 1630. was found a Maſs of Silver, 
valued at Three Thouſand Two Hundred and Seventy Two Im- 
perial Dollars. And in the other was taken out a Maſs of Silver, valued 
at Five Thouſand ſuch Dollars. Both which Maſſes, and tome o- 
thers of pure Silver from theſe Norvegizz Mines, are now to be 
leen in the Muſeum Regium at Copenhagen. 

Ftch= 
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Archbichopꝛicks.] Archbiſbopricls in this Kingdom, only one, 
vis. that of 


Drontheim. 


Siſhopꝛicks, ] Biopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Anſlo, Bergen, Staſſanger. 
Univerſiteg.] Univer/iries in this Kingdom, None. 


- Manners.) The Norvegians (who, being notorious Pyrates of old, 
became very tormidable to jeveral of the Northern Nations ) arc now 
lcok'd upon as a very mean, ſimple and ignorant fort of People; a 
People, however, that's very hardy, much given to Toiling and 
Labour, very juſt in their Dealing, and abundantly Civil (after their 
own Manner) to the few Strangers who come among them. In 
the Northmoſt parts of the Kingdom they have no Towns, but 
generally live in Tents, and travel in great Companies from one place 
to another in Hunting, 


Language.] The Language now ſpoken in this Country, (eſpecial- 
ly in all the civilized Parts thereof) is little different from that us'd 
in the Kingdom of Dezmark, a Specimen of which is already given 
in the foregoing Paragraph. 


Government. ] This Kingdom was formerly a diſtinct Pody by 
It ſelt, and independent of any other but (being incorporated with 
Denmark, Anno 1387.) is now ſubject to his Dani Majeſty, vcho, 
beſides particular Governours in places of greateſt Importance, 
doth ordinarily keep a Vice-Roy there for the better managing ot 
the whole; his place of Relidence is commonly at Bergen, and his 
Power is extraordinary great, 


Arms. Sce Denmark. 


Keligion. ] The eſtabliſſ'd Religion in Norway, is the ſame as in 
Denmark, only that in the Northmoſt parts of the Kingdom, the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity (which was at firſt planted in this Country 
much about the ſame time with the two other Northern Crowns ) 
is ſo decay d, that on the Borders of Lapland they differ but little from 
mcer Ilcathens. : 
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F. I. 
Concerning Polcovia. 
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EET North? C St, Michael, Arch- Angel, 
Divided into * th 5 eee Mafcow, Capital City. 


More particularly, 


North contains many Provinces, but chiefly theſe of 


Trine — — 
Kargapolia- = \ Kargapol - > Eon 

Dwma-—— \ © ]St. Michael, Arch-Angel--— (u- 

Condora —— — NMingatoria — W. to E. 
Siberia S \ Tobol 

Obdora-— \ © Berexow e 

Vologda —— Idem, upon the Upper-part of the Dwina. | 


South containing many Provinces, but chiefly thee of 


Caſ an , 'F dem — 

Mordowitx ——- _ remarkable-- From E. to W. upon 
Volodimir - T 5: ldem the Volga. 

Moſcow Idem on 

Air Idem at the Mouth of the Volga. 

Novogrod Weliki 5 Idem Between the Lake Ilmens 
Plekow — — 1 and Peipus. 


Sevria gy Novogrod-Sewaski S. W. of ew. 
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Name. O ſcovia or R#ſſia [ containg much of Sarmatia Europea, 
with a part of Sermatia Aſiatica, and now tounded or, 
the Eaſt by Tartary, on the Welt by Sweden, on the North by the vaſt 
Northern Ocean, and on the South by Little Tartary, Georgia, and 
the Caſpian Sea] is term'd by the Italians, Moſcovia ; by the Spaniards, 
Maſcovia; by the French, Moſcovie or Ruſſie Blanche; by the Ger. 
mans,Muſcau,and by the Engliſh, Moſcovia or Moſcovy, ſo cali'd from its 
chief Province of that Name, whoſe Denomination is deriv'd from 
Moſchi or Moſci, an ancient People firſt Inhabiting that part of the 
Country. The Name of Ria is generally agreed upon to come from 
another ancient People of that Country, call'd Roſi or Re. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very Cold, particularly to- 
wards the North, where Snow and Ice are uſual for three Quarters 
of the Lear; but in the Southmoſt Provinces they have very ſcorching 
Heats in the Summer for the tpace of fix Weeks. The oppolite 
place of the Globe to Maſcovia, is that part of the vaſt Paciſick 
Ocean, between 206 and 246 Degrees of Longitude, with 49 and 
70 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Dol. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8, 9, 10, 17, 
12, c. Northern Climate) is very different, according to the ditlc- 
rent Situation of its Parts. Here are many Plains, but general y 
ful! of Marſhes. Towards the North are vaſt Foreits ; and even 
where the Ground is clear'd of Wood *tis (for the moſt part ) very 
Barren, and ſo extremely Cold, that what they ſow doth f{cliom 
come to due Perfection. In the Sourth-weſt Parts towards Pcland, 
the Soil is tolerably good, the Ground there producing ſeveral forts of 
Grain 1n great abundance; and 'tis reported by many, that their Corn 
is ready for reaping about two Months after it is ſown, The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of this Country is above two 
Months. The Sun not ſetting for that time when near the Sum- 
mer Solſtice ; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about 9 Hours 4, 
and the Nights proportionably. | 


Commoditieg. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are 


Furs, Sables, Martins, Wax, Honey, Tallowv, Train-Oil, Caviere, 
Hemp, Flex, Slad, Iron, Cc. 


Baritſes. ] As one of the chief Rarities of this Country, we may 
reckon that ſtrange ſort of Melon, found in or near to Aſiracan, Caſan 
and Samara. Some of the Natives term it Boranetx, (i. e. The Little 


Lame) 
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Lamb) others Zoophyton, which ſignifies the Animal Plant. The firſt 
Title would ſeem moſt proper, becauſe in Figure it reſembles a Lamb, 
and ſuch is its vegetable Heat, that (according to the vulgar manner of 
Expreſſion) it conſumes and eats up all the Graſs, or rather Herbs, 
within its reach. As the Fruit doth ripen, the Stalk decays, and is 
covered with a Subſtance exactly the ſame with Wool that's ſhort and 
curling. A part of the Skin of this remarkable Plant, ¶ vulgarly 
reckon'd a Plant, but difown'd by our Modern Botaniſts, | is to be 
ſeen in the King of Denmark's publick Repoſitory of natural Rari- 
ties at Copenhagen; the inſide of which Skin being dreſs d, as Tan- 
ners uſually do the fleſhy ſide of Lamb- skins without taking off the 
Wool, no Man can diſtinguiſh between the Skin of the Bora- 
netz, and that of an ordinary Lamb. Whereupon, many of the 
Moſcovites uſe the Skin of this rare Vegetable (it we may allow it to 
be ſuch) inſtead of Furs for Lining of their Veſts. As another re- 
markable thing of this Country, we may here add, that ſtately 
Church in Moſcow, call'd Feruſalem,which ſeem d to Fohn Baſilides. I. 
(then Czar) ſuch a ſtately Pile of Building, that he ordered the 
Eyes of the Architect to be put out, that he might never contrive 
(at leaſt behold) its Fellow. 


Eccleſiaſticks in Moſcovia are one patriarch, Four Metropolitans, 
Seven Archbiſhopricks, and ſeveral Biſhops. 


The Patriarch is he of Moſcow, reſiding in the ſame City. 


Nowvogorodski and Welikoluskot. 
Metropolitan: are  Reſioufskoi and Haroſtaus koi. 
thoſe of Caſanskoi and Sunateboi. 
Sarskoi and Pondoskoi. 


Archbi ſhopꝛicks. 
Wolodoskot and Weliko-Premsko:. 
Reſanskot and Moromskot, 
Auch biſſopriel Sudalskoi and Narros koi. 
"enDI/POPTICks are & Twerskoi and Caſfinstoi. 
thole ot Stbirskot and Tobolshot. 
t Aſtrachanskoi and Tersboi. 
Pleſhouskot and Sborskoi, 


Biſhopꝛicks. As to the exact Number and Names of Biſſ o- 


pricks in this Country, the ſame is but uncertain at beſt. 


Univerſities.) Here we can hardly expect the Seats of the Muſes, 
where the Liberal Arts and Sciences have been ſo long baniſht, and 
the ſtudy ing of them inhibited by publick Authority. 
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Manners.] The Muſcovites (Men of a vigorous and healthful 
Conſtitution ) are generally reckon'd a rude, deceitful and ignorant 
ſort of People; and much addicted to exceſſive Drinking, as alſo 
unlawful and beaſtly Pleaſures. And ſo fond of ignorance have 
they hitherto been, that twas look d upon as (almoſt) a piacular 
Crime for any of them to apply himſelf to ſearch after Knowledge, 
But things are now mightily alter'd in this Point, and that by the 
Encouragement of his preſent Czariſh Majeſty, who gives leave to 
his Nobility to acquire the Liberal Arts and Sciences, particularly the 
Mathematicks ; and to acquaint themſelves with Foreign Countries 
and Languages. And, that the Learned Languages (Greek and La- 
tin) may be no longer ſtrangers in this Country, he hath already 
erected publick Schools in Moſcow for the teaching of them. By 
which means, it is to be hop'd, that the Brutiſh Temper and Stu- 
pidity of this People may be much reform'd in ſome time. And, 
whereas the preſent Emperour hath already viſited ſome of the beſt 
Nations of Europe, purpoſely to improve himſelf in Warlike Af- 
fairs, both by Sea and Land, ( eſpecially the former) and, ſince this 
Undertaking is ſo uncommon, that the Moſcovitiſh Story can't af- 
ford a Parallel; tis allo to be hop'd, that the Effects thereof will be 
equally aſtoniſhing, and that in humbling (if not cruſhing ) both 
Turks and Tartars, his diſturbing Neighbours, . and profeſſed Ene- 
mies to the Croſs of Chriſt. With ſuch big hopes as theſe were 
many thinking Men in Europe firmly poſſeſs d for ſome Years by 

ne: But the Czar's late Attempt upon his Chriſtian Neighbour 
the Swede, and the Unchriſtian Circumſtances of that Attempt, 
have very much daſh'd all hopes of that Nature. 


Language.] The Language us d in this Country is a Dialect of 
the Sclavonian, but ſo corrupted and blended with other Languages, 
that tis hardly underſtood by thoſe who ſpeak the pure Sclawontan, 
which nevertheleſs is ſtill us'd by the Refſians in their Divine Ser- 
vice. The Pater-noſter (which I find only in a corrupt Dialect of 
their Tongue) runs thus, Aiſamtidhen joko oledh tainahiſſa, Pyhetta 
olkon ſiun wakeknta ; ſi ollohon ſrun th ſoſi kwem tainahiſſa ayn man 

alla. Meidhen jolopai wen lea anna mehillen tana paiwana, ja anna 
meidem ſyndia: Kwin moe annama meidem vaſtachan rickoillen j ja 
Ala ſata meita kin ſauxen mutta paaſta mieta paaſia. 


Government. ] This great Body is under its own Prince, who 
aſſumeth the Title of Czar, ( which in the Ruſſian Language ſignifies 
Emperor) yet more commonly he's term d the Great Duke. He's an 
Hereditary Monarch, and his Government truly Deſpotical. The 
Lives and Fortunes of his Subjects are wholly at his Diſpoſal; and 


the great Kez or Lord within his Dominions, doth acknowledge. 
N himſelf 
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himſelf his Galop or Slave. As he is a Prince of uncontroulable Power, 


ſo alſo he's poſſeſs d of vaſtly extended Dominions, from whence (tho 


much of em be very barren) he draws prodigious Revenues; and thoſe 


not only that accrue from publick Taxes, but likewiſe from his Mo- 


nopoly of Sables, and farming out of publick Tons, Taverns, and Ale- 
houſes, [ he himſelf being Brewer General] which riſes to a very high 
Sum, eſpecially in a Country where the People are extremely addicted 
to drinking. The Czar not only exerciſeth an uncontroulable Power 
over his vit Subjects, but alſo pretends to a kind of Omniſcience 


| among them, and hath ſo ſucceeded in this bold Pretence, that the 


main Body of the People doth really believe that their Great Duke 
knoweth all things. To ſupport which Opinion, The Moſcovitiſh Em- 
perors have induſtriouſly endeavour'd to keep their People in groſs 
Iznorance, and for that end have hitherto baniſh'd out of their Do- 


| minions the Liberal Arts and Sciences, and forbid the ſtudying of 


them under the ſevereſt Penalties. But the preſent Czar by his Pro- 
ceedings (already hinted at) would ſeem to rectifie that groſs Abuſe. 


| He ſuffers none of his Nobles to retire from Court without his ſpe- 


cial Permiſſion, and ſeldom, or never, to viſit Foreign Countries, 
till theſe our own Days, no, nor ſo much as to talk with Foreign- 


ers at Home. The Publick Affairs are chiefly manag'd by his Great 
Council, (call'd Dumnoy Boyaren) conſiſting of the Principal Noble» 
men of the Empire. Here alſo are divers other Councils, or rather 


Chambers and Courts of Judicature, to which belong their reſpective 


| Buſineſs, and each of theſe hath its peculiar Preſident ; they're in 


Number fix, whereof the firſt is appointed for Ambaſſadors and 


Foreign Negotiations. The ſecond for managing of Military Af- 
the 


fairs. The third for the publick Revenues o Empire. The 


tourth for encouraging of Trade and Merchandizing. And the two 


others for hearing and determining of all Cauſes, both Civil and 
Criminal. One laudable Cuſtom obtains in Moſcovia (and per- 
as the only one that's worthy of Imitation in other Countries) 
which is, That the Moſcoviti/h Emperors ſeldom, or never, make Fo- 


| reign Matches; but uſe to chuſe for themſelves a Conſort from among 


the Daughters of their own Nobility. 


Irms.] The Arms of Moſcovia are, Or, an Eagle diſplay'd Sable, 
bearing on its Breaſt a Shield Gules, charg'd with a Cavalier Argent 
fighting a Dragon; on and between the Heads of the Eagle are three 
Crowns for Moſcoa, Caxan, and Aſtracan. According to others, the 
Arms are Sable, a Portal open of two Leaves, and as many Degrees, Or. 


Religion.] The Moſcovites boaſt that they profeſs Chriſtianity, ac- 
cording to the Doctrine of the Greek Church in its ancient Purity, 
but indeed they have mixt with the ſame a great many ridiculous 
Ceremonies aud fooliſh Superſtitions of their own, They 1 

Vine 
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Divine Worſhip to the Virgin Mary, and other Saints, as alſo to Croſ- 
ſes, and never commence any thing of Moment, unleſs they firſt 
ſign themſelves with the Sign of the Croſs. In Baptiſm they uſe 
Exorciſm, and always Confeſſion to the Prieſt before they receive 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. All above Seven Years of 
Age receive that Sacrament in both kinds, and they give it in one 
kind to Children under that Age. They uſually adminiſter the 
ſame (as alſo extream Unction) to Perſons paſt all hopes of Reco- 
very; but they neither adore the Sacrament, nor believe the ſtrange 
Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. They obſerve fifteen great Feſti- 
vals, beſides a great many Days dedicated to particular Saints. 
Sermons they never uſe, but only read ſome Portion of Holy Scri- 
pture, with St. Baſis Liturgy, and divers Homilics of St. CHſo- 
ſome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Country to- 
wards the latter part of the Tenth Century, and that by the Preach- 
ing of ſome Greeks ſent thither by the then Patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople. 
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But more particularly, 


Tieraſche Guiſe 
; = ) Vermandois -—— S. Quint in | : 
Higher CORUS SANLENY O- oonnonnnmenn 5 Peronne — E. to V. 5 
Amien oi 1 Amiens — N 
Pais Reconquts--- 1 Calais 
F Ardes- — N © Jldem---— 
Lower contains & Bon e Boulogne N. to 8. 
Ponthieu- — Abbeville- | 


To Picardy we ſubjoin the Archbiſhoprick of Cambray, lying 
of Peronne. Chief Town Cambray. 


§. 2. NORMANDY. 


Divided ie CEE towards the Fn cn ef Town 4 Rowen, 


Lower, toward the Weſt Caen. 


More particglarly, 


Pais Caux Caudebeck 
Higher contains) Rowen--—\ < \ Idem -—— N to SE 
EMrtiuxX . 7 Jidem, S. of Koren. 
- 
| Coutantine 5 = þ5 Contance— 
Lower contains 1425 / dem- — — We: 
Alencon Idem, S. E. of Caen. 
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; More particularly, 
i Laonois ? Lan ) 
| . Soiffonois ——» | I Soifſons-—— E. to W. 
V. Beau voiſes --- 1 Beauvais 
North the Seine Vexin Francois Point Oyſe —— | 
contains D. of Valois-- * Senlis — f W. to E. 
Iſle of France 7 PAs —— W. to E. 
Brie = NMeauæx tf to E. 
8 | 
; , . bo N 
South the Seine F Hure poiæ —— | Melun - — N. to S. 
contains Gaſtenois-- —_ 5  Montargis — 
IN, 
§. 4. CHAMPAIGNE. 
POLY Higher, on the North n Rheims. 
N. 
More particularly, 
| ” Retbelnois — Rethel---) 
Higher contains) D. of Rheims ---—- Rheims-- >N.toS.W. 


High Champaigne 5 S. Dizity ) 
Challenois © /Chalon on the River 
( Marne: 


36 ; den. 
I Lower contains Low Champaigne f \®, Troy 95 —— W. to E. 
| Baſſgm | Langres-_ 


& 5. BRETAIGNE. 


. Higher, Eaſt ward a | Rennes. 
Divided into 1 Loney. Welwad Chief Towns bal 


lore H a Mors 
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More particularly, 


Dole 1 f [dem ——— 
Higher contains 4 roy : rm E.tol 
won OO to-) Rennes 5 | Idem 
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Lower contains 


4 dem E. 


6. 6. ORLE ANOIS. 


55 i North Charirss, b 
Divided into & upon >The River Loir, chief Tovrn SOrlean:, 
( Sorerh Poictier:. 
More particularly, | 
Maine C Mans N. | 
North contains) Perche-——— Nogent —— W. tor 
Y Beauce 1 Chartr es- 1 
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Anjou i 8 Lier —— ( 
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S. 7. BURGOIGNE. 
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Divided into Chief Town 5 
Lower, Southward Bour ge en Bre 
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AT || 
More particularly, 
Auxerre 
\ Semur -- W.toS. E. 
= Hirher, ¶ vix. Bur goigne pro- Dijon — 
on perly fo called] contains ( Challon—- 
1 the Towns of Maſcon- Ns. 
J. tos Autun . a 
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W. to : 
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. K tains 15 . 125 — N. to S. E. 
: i TIredou x Wel Ward. 
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More particularly, 
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H 3 More 
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More particularly, 
Guienne| proper- 
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More particularly, 
Foix- —— 1 / Idem) S. to N. on 
Rieux — the Ga- 
Ti = I rome 
Higher contains the Ter- 2 | Idem 42 
ritories of m. N. E. Cof Tho- 
S. Papoul Idem 36 louſi 
| 5 m. S. E. 
7 Narbonne — Sb < Idem 
22 ) Bexiers— 2 Idem CW,. to E 
1 2 a. © | Idem : : 
| Niſ⸗ e, Idem 
Lower con- | 
| tains the J Country of 8 Mende 
| Sevenne di- Velay —— Le Puy 
" 2 ( vided i into Vvarex won 3 C Viviers v. to E. 
$. 11, DAUP HINT. 
© Divided & Higher, towards the Eaſt N CI Grenoble, 
into } Lower, towards the Weſt &Chief 1 wad Prem. 
5 | More particularly, 
Grenoble upon the Iſere—— — — 
Higher contains ſeve- \ Gap Nigh unto or up- 
ral Towns, the Embrun -- on the Di» 
chief of which are ) Briancon or Br ianſon--_) race. 
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6. 12. PROVENCE. 


Higher, Northward — Siſteron. 
Divided intoq Middle part Chief Town & Aix. 


Lower, Southward Marſeilly, 
More particularly, 

Orange * 
# Higher, whoſe chief ) 41 1 
Tuoovons are P hs IE n 
Forcalquier —  rance Rive. 

Ar les - — — 


' | Middle part, whoſed Aix 


chief Towns are W — S. of the Dy 


Sene.!ͤ˖́ !! yance. 
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Aſter theſe twelve Governments, we may here ſub 


join two other Countries adjacent to the Eal 
part of Fance. 


Loraine, 
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LOR AINE. 
Divided F Loraine proporly ſo called Nancy 
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More 
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More particularly, 


Loraine properly ſo called? ¶ Nancy towards the Middle. 


M, ; 
ill | | D. of Bar —-— | Bar le duc, Weſtward. 
Is Principalityof Phalrzburg Idem, Weſtward. 
| = 
Torle-— - dem —— 
The Territ. of Merz- t FM * Idem .toN, 
= Verdun 1 dem 
| ©» 
ver. Clermont Idem, 15 Miles W. of Verdun. 
Bitch Idem— 
Alſo thoſe ) Sarward Idem— N. to S. upon the E. 
of Sarbruck--— Idem ( part of Loraine. 
* Salme Idem 
x a Vaude mont (dem, 18 Miles S. E. of Toul. 
FRANCHE COMPTE. 

Z Higher, Northward — | Montbeliart, 
nig Divided into Middle part Chief Towns Beſanſon. 
r Lower, Southward--— Salins. 
Ser. 

More particularly, 
Higher, its chief — — 
Tovens are veſoul A 5 — bk. to W. 
ub. Middle, its chief F Beſancon or Beſanſon-- E. to W. upon 
Eat WW 5 Towns are Dole - the Douæ. 
Lower, its chief F Salms —— — | 
Towns are 8. Clamde f — — FN. to S, 
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Name.] F R ANCE | formerly Gallia from its ancient Inhabitant; 
the Gauls, otherwile the Celta: and now bounded on 
the Faſt by Germam); on the Weſt by the Bay of Biſcay; on the 
North by the Engliſh Channel and Flanders; on the South by $Spaiz 
and part of the Meaiterranean Sea] is term'd by the Italians and Spa- 
niards Franchia; by its Natives la France, by the Germans Frank- 
reich; and by the Engliſh France; ſo called (as moſt Authors agree 
from the Franks, a German Nation, inhabiting that part of Germany, 
Hill call'd Franconia; who invading Gaul, and by degrees ſubdu- 
ing a great part of it, gave it a new Name from its new Maſters, 
who (in the Opinion of ſome 3 Writers) had theirs from cer. 
rain Franchiſes granted them by the Roman Emperors beyond what 
the Neighbouring Nations enjoyed; or (according to others) from 
the German Word, Fraen and Anſen, the for mer ſignifying Free, and 
the other an Herce. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very Temperate, Pleaſant, and 
Healthful, being in a good Medium between the great Exceſs of 
Meat and Cold, which ordinarily attends thoſe Countries of a more 
Northern and Southern Situation; yet ſo healthful is it, that this 
Kingdom is gencrally obſerv'd to be leſs ſubjeEt to Plagues and 
Sickneſs, than moſt other Nations of Europe, and the Air about 
Montpelier, in particular, is univerſally eſteem d Medicinal for Con- 
fumptions. The oppolite place of the Globe to France is that part 
of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 175 and 187 Degrecs of Lon- 
gitude, with 42 and 51 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Dcil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 6, 7, and 8. 
North Climate) is extraordinary fruittul, particularly in Corn, Wine, 
Fruits, Hemp, c. The Fields being here both large and open, 
are generally intermingled with Vines and Corn; as alfo bordered 
and interlin'd. with variety of Fruits : Here are many vaſt Foreſts, 
and theſe well ſtor d with moſt forts of wild Beaſts fit for Hunt- 
mg ; ſeveral Mountains, and theſe cover'd over with numerous 
Flocks, and ſome of them lin'd with rich and valuable Mines; here 
alſo are divers excellent Pits of Coals, and Quarries of Stones. The 
zonzeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of this Country, is about 16 
Hours 2; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 9 Hours 4, and the 
Nights proportionably. 3 


Commodities. } The chief Commodities of this Country are 
Salt, Fiſh, Corn, Wine, Almonds, Coral, Canvas, Oade, Linen, Pa- 
per, Wood, Skins, Alamodes, Luſtring, and rich flower d Silks, Ver- 
digris, Cremor Tartaris, Cc. | | 
| Barittes. ] 
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Rarities] Among the chief Rarities of France, we may reckon 
ſome remarkable remains of the Roman Antiquities as yet to be ſeen 
in that Country. And they are reducible to theſe following Heads, 
wit. (I.) Triumphal Arches, particularly that in the City of Rheims, 
as yet entire, compos'd of three Arches, and adorn'd with many 
Figures and Trophies, but uncertain for whom erected. There are 
allo the Ruins of ſeveral others near Autun in Bargundy; one at 
Saintes in Guienne; another almoſt entire at the City of Orange, 
erected by Caius Marius and Luctatius Catulus, upon the Victory ob- 
tain'd over the Cimbri and Teutones; (where are likewiſe the Ruins 
of a Roman Circus.) To theſe we may add that ſtately Bridge, 
twelve Miles off Niſmes, conſiſting of three Stories of Arches one 
above another, the laſt of which was an Aqueduct. (2.) Amphithea- 
tres; as the Ruins of a ſtately one at Chalons in Burgundy ; another 
at Perigueux in Guienne; another at Tholouſe in Languedoc; another 
at Arles in Provence; another at Vienne in Dauphine; but the chief of 
all is that at Niſes, of an extraordinary bigneſs, and as yet adorn'd 
with ſeveral Pillars and divers Roman Eagles, as alſo the Fable of 
Romulus and Remus ſucking the She-wolf. (3.) The Remains of ſome 
"Heathen Temples ; particularly thoſe of Templum Jani (now call'd 
the Fenetoye,) at Autun in Burgundy; thoſe of the Goddeſs Venus at 
Perigeux in Guienne; and that of Diana near Niſmes in Languedoc. 
(4.) The Rains of ſome Ancient Aqueducts, as thoſe near Coutance in 
pars te thoſe at Dole in Bretaigne; ſome at Autun in Burgundy ; 
and thoſe at Tholouſe in Languedoc. (5.) Remarkable Pillars, particu- 
larly thoſe ancient Columns and Pyramids near Autun in Burgundy ; 
but more eſpecially is that famous Roman Obelisk of Oriental Gra- 
nate at Arles in Provence, Which is much admired by the Curious, 
being fifty two Foot high, ſeven Foot Diameter at the Baſe, and 
and yet all but one Stone. Among the Monuments of Antiquity, 
we may mention the large Paſſage cut through the Middle of a 
Rock about two es from Brianſon in Dauphine, which, being 
a ſtupendious piece of Work, gives occaſion to various Conjectures, 
ſome Perſons imputing it a” rung Ceſar, and others rather to Han- 
nibal. To theſe we may add that large and round Buckler of Maſſy 
Silver fiſh'd out of the Rhoſne near Avignon, 1665, being twenty 
Inches in Diameter, and weighing twenty one Pounds; tis 1900 
Years old, and is charg'd with Scipio Africanus half Mantled graſp- 
ing his Pike, and Roman Officers attending with the Spaniards ſup- 
plicating for a fair Virgin; the ſame being conſecrated to that Vir- 
tuous General upon his reſtoring a beautiful Captive to Allucius, 
Prince of Celtiberia, who had eſpous'd her. 

Theſe being the Principal Remains of Reverend Antiquity obſer- 
yable in this Country; next to ſuch Curioſities, we may wy cs 

ome 
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ſome Rarities of Nature, the moſt noted of which are theſe follow- 
ing, (1. ) Waters of remarkable Qualities; particularly thoſe nigh to 
Dax cr d' Acque in Gaſcoigne, ſo reputed of old for Bathing, that 
from them the whole Province of Aquitaine did derive its Name. 
As alſo the Mineral Waters of Beurbon much reſorted unto, even 
in time of the Romans, together with the famous Fountain near to 
Grenoble, which appeareth as if covered with Flames and boilcth up 
in great Bubbles, and yet is never Hot. Likewiſe another bojlin; 
Fountain about a League from Montpellier, much obſerved by Tra- 
vellers; and finally, that Oily Spring near Gabian, in the Road Or- 
leanois, and that at Clermont in Auvergne, whoſe Waters arc of a 
Putrifying Nature; and likewiſe another nigh to the City of Mans,, 
which maketh Silver look exactly like Gold. (2.) Obſervable Moun- 
zains, particularly thoſe nigh to Rhode in Guienne, call d the Moun- 
tains of Canſac, which burn whenever it Rains. (3.) Some htideor:: 
Subterranean Holes or Paſſages, as that in the Foreſt of S. Aubin du 
Cormier in Bretaign, thro which lows a mighty Torrent ot Water; 
and another near Niont in Dauphine, from which proceedeth a vio- 
lent Wind. Theſe are the chief Rarities in France, both Natural 
and Artificial, eſpecially the latter. As for Artificial ones of a mg- 
dern Date, this Country affordeth ſeveral, particularly that famoys 
Canal of Languedoc, and ſplendid Palace of Verſailles, with divers 
magnificent Buildings, (eſpecially Churches) but theſe are either too 
well known to need, or too numerous to admit of any particular 
Relation here. 


Frchbiſhopzicks. } The 4rc-5ihopricks of France are theſe fol- 


lowing, viz. 
Lions Count and Primate of France. 
Sens Primate of France and Germany 
: whoſe Arch- " Io 
Paris bio 2 h Duke and Peer of the Realm. 
Reims S. POOP: ts Duke and Peer, and Legate of the Holy See 
Rouen Primate of Nor mandy. 
| As alſo thoſe, 

Tours, - FBourdeaux, Narbonne, Nenne, 

Bur ges, Aitech, Arles, Be zancon, 

Al, Iholouſe, Aix, Embrun. 


Bi ſhopꝛicks. The reſpective Suffragans of theſe Archbiſhops 


are as foilow. 


(Autun & (Tots (Chartres 

2 Langres S Auxerre Orleans. 

3 ) Macon * Never. KR t Mean. 
Challon 


Re þ 


ce 


' Poidters, 
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Soiſſons Caſtres C Carcaſſone 
Laon . \ Mende Alet 
 \Chaalons D'< Rodez Beziers 
= / Notjon J) Cabors » | Agde 
'S \ Beauvnis Vahors S ; Lodove 
— a 2 a 
Amiens & } Montpellies 
Senlis CPoittiers < | Niſmes 
Boulogne Saintes Uſetz 
Angouleſim S. Pons 
Bayeux &% | Perigueux (Perpignan 
X Enrenx Agen Marſeilles 
Auranches & Condom 2 ) Orange 
8 Seex S | Sarlat ISS. Paul de 3. Chateau 
Liſeux Rochelle Toulon 
Countances ¶TLucon Apt 
„ 0 Reiz 
Man, Acquis I Frejus 
Ang ier: Aire Gap 
Rennes Ba xa Siſteron 
Nantes . | Bayonne Valence 
3 » Corneuaille I Comminges Die 
Ed Vannes V I Conſerans & Grenoble 
N IS. Malo Lefoure = PViviers 
S. Brieu Meſcar Mauriemie 
Treguier Oleron < ( Belly 
S. Pol de Leon \ Tarbes << Baſil Tin BY 
Dole | & ( Lauſanne — 
Pamieys Digne 
Clermont Mirepoix , \ Glandeve 
& \ Limoges. ] Montauban  JVence 
8 S. Four ¶ Larour A ener 
S le Puy RE \S. Papoul / Grace 
Tulle Lombez Nice in Savoy 
Rieuæ ; 


Univerflittes. ] Univer/iries belonging to this Kingdom, are eſta- 
bliſh'd at theſe Cities following. 


Paris,, 
Bourdeaux, 


Orleans, 
Bourges 


Angers, 
Caen, 
None pellier, 
Cahors, 
Nantes, 


7 


Reims, Perpignan, 
Valence, Douay, . 
Aix, Dole, 
Avignon, Friburge, 


Pont à maiſon, Orange. 
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Manners.] The French are generally a Civil, Quick and Active 
ſort of People; but extremely given to talking, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Female Sex, who nevertheleſs are not only very pleaſing in dif. 
courſe, but alſo of a graceful and winning Deportment. This Peo- 
ple is thus characteriʒ d by ſome ; That they are Airy, Amorous, full 
of Action, compleat Maſters of the Art of Diſſimulation, and above 
all things Contentious, being ſo univerſally given to Law-ſuits, and 
that even amongſt neareſt Relations, that Lawyers, Judges, and 
other Officers of Juſtice, are obſerv'd to be the richeſt Body of the 
Kingdom, excepting the Churchmen. Many of this Country, in mat- 
ters of LO are bleſs d with a clear Conception, and ready 
Expreſſion ; and of late they have advanc'd the Republick of Letters 
to a very conſiderable height ; this Age having produc'd ſeveral of 
that Nation, (and even ſome of the Female Sex) who are now fa- 
mous through all the Learned World for their ſingular Parts. 


Language.] The French Language (compos d chiefly of the Latin, 
her with ſeveral German and Gothick Words intermixt) being 
htely much refin'd by the Royal Academy at Paris, is fo much ad- 
mir d for its elegancy and ſweetneſs, that it hath wonderfully ſpread it 
ſelf abroad in the World, and is now become the chief Tongue that's 
commonly us d in moft Princes Courts of Europe. Pater-Noſter 
in the ſame runs thus, Notre pere qui es aux Cieux, Ton Nom ſoit Sancti- 
fre ; Ton Regne vienne; In Volente ſoit fait en la Terre, comme au Ciel; 
Donne nous aujourdhuy notre pain quotidien ; Pardonne nous nos offences, 
comme nous pardonnons à ceux qui nous ont offencez ; Et ne nous in- 
dui, point en tentation ; mais delivre nous du mal. Amen. 


Government.) This Kingdom, being formerly a part of the Ro- 
man Empire, was in proceſs of time over-run by Franks, Goths and 
Burgundians, eſpecially the firſt, by whom was rais'd a Monarchy, 
which continuing in the Succeſſion of Kings of three ſeveral Races, 
( viz. the Merovingian, Carlovinian and Capetine, is now as great as 
any in Chriſtendom ; and at preſent ſubject to one Sovereign { en- 
tit!'d the Moſt Chriſtian King, and eldeſt Son of the Church | whole Go- 
vernment is Monarchinal and Crown Hereditary in his Heirs Male, 
all Females being excluded by the Salique Law. There were ancient- 
ly in this Kingdom many potent Dukes, Earls, and Lords, who ge- 
nerally claim'd, and currently exerciſed, great Authority in France, but, 
by the Endeavours and Policy of ſome grand Miniſters of State, 

Power and Juriſdiction of the Nobility was ſo ſtrangely im- 
pair'd, that now they appear as ſo many Cyphers in the Nation. 
The Aſſembly of the three Eſtates (wiz. the Clergy, Nobility and 
Citixens) was likewiſe in great Veneration of old, and the Regal Au- 
thority it ſelf was thereby very much limited; but that Aſſembly 
| | | not 
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not having been conven'd ſince Anno 1614, their Authority is now 
ſuppreſs'd Vinally, the Parliament of Paris was likewiſe a Conven- 
tion of mighty Power and many Privileges, and it often uſed here- 
tofore to oppoſe the Detigns of the Court; but that Aſſembly has 
been taught other things of late, and its Wings are now ſo ſtrange- 
ly clipt, that it dares not appear in the leaſt, againſt any Propoſal 
which is once hatch'd at Verſailles, So that the French Monarchy 
is now ſcrew'd up to ſuch a pitch, that it differeth but little, or no- 
thing, from any of the moſt abſolute Empires in the World: And 
its preſent Monarch, for deſporick Power, may now vie even with 
the Emperors of Moſcovia, China, or Turkey, The whole Kingdom 
being d,vided into 12 Governments ; over each of them is ſet a 
Governour, ſty'd the King's Lieutenant-General or Super-Intendent, 
having the like Power as the Lords Lieutenants of England formerly 
had in their fevera! Counties. For the better Management of the 
publick Affairs and Adminiſtration of Juſtice in all parts of this 
Kingdom, here are eſtabliſſid a great many Courts of Judicature, 
particularly theſe following, viz. Parliaments ; Chambers of Accounts; 
Courts of Aids; Preſidial Courts; Generalities ; Elections, &c. I. Par- 
liaments ( the higheſt and ſupream Courts of the Nation) were fifteen 
in Number, reckoning the late Conqueſts, and held at the Cities 
of Paris, Thotouſe, Rowen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Van- 
nes, Pau, Mets, Beſancon, Towurnay, ghd 5. Arras, and Briſac. 
Theſe Parliaments, (according to their reſpective Buſineſs) are divided 
into ſeveral Chambers, eſpecially that of Paris, which hath no leſs 
than Ten, viz. (1.) The Grand Chamber, where the Peers of the 
Realm, being accusd of any Crime, are uſually Try'd. (2.) The 
Tournetle Civile; where they take cognizance of ſuch Civil Cauſes 
as exceed a thouſand Livres in Value. (3.) The Tournelle Criminelle; 
where Appeals from Inferiour Courts in Criminal Matters are heard 
and diſcuſsd. Belides theſe three, there are five Chambers of Inqueſt; 
where Depolitions of Witneſſes are ſet down, and Cauſes thereupon 
determined; being almoſt the fame with our Bill and Anſwer in 
Chancery and Exchequer. And laſtly, There are two Chambers of 
Requeſt; where Cauſes of Privileg'd Perſons are heard and dilcuſs'd. 
Il. Chambers of Accounts; where Accounts of the Treaſury are 
examin'd, and Homage Vaſſalage due from the Royal Feits are 
receiv d, Treaties of Peace, and Grants made by the King, and 
ſuch like are recorded. Theſe Chambers are 12 in Number, and 
held at the Citics of Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Nantes, Monpelier, Grenoble, 
Atx, Pau, Blois, Liſle, Aire, and Dole. III. Courts of Aids, where 
all Cauſes relating to the King's Revenue (particularly Aids, Tailles, 
Gavelles ) arc determin'd, and that without any appeal to a higher 
Judicatory. The Courts are in Number eight, and held at the eight 
Cities of Paris, Montpelier, Roten, Clermont, Monferrand, Bourdeavx, 
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Aix, Grenoble, and Dijon. IV. Preſidial Courts (compos'd of ſever] 
Judges) where Civil Cauſes in Matters of ſinaller Importance, as alſo 
Appeals made from Subaltern Juſtices in Villages, are heard and 
determin d. V. Generalities, whole Office (they being the Treaſu- 
rers General of France) is to take care of aſſeſſing the Taxes propor- 
tionably in their reſpective Diſtricts, according to the Sum propos'd 
by the King and Council to be levied. Theſe Courts are 23 in Num- 
ber (each conſiſting of twenty three Perſons ) and theſe conveniently 
ſituated in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom. They do alſo judge 
Matters relating to the Crown-Land, the King's Revenue, and ſuch 
like. Laſtly, Elections; which are finall Courts ſubordinate to the 
Generalities, and their Office is to caſt up how much every Pariſh in 
their reſpective Diviſion muſt raiſe of the Sum propos d by the Gene- 
rality, and accordingly they iſſue out their Orders to every Pariſh, 
whereupon one of the Iuhavitants being choſen Collector, he propor- 
tions every one's Quota; and collecting the fame, returns it to 
the Generalities, and they again to the publick Exchequer. Beſides 
theſe, there are a vaſt number of inferiour Courts for ſmaller Mat- 
ters, whether Civil or Criminal: And a great many publick Officers 
or Provoſts, Seneſchals, Bailiffs, as a ſo Intendants de la Fuſtica, Ho- 
lice, and Finance, &c. But our intended Brevity will not admit of 


a tarther Relation. 


Xrms.] The King of France for Arms bears Axure three Flower 
de Luces Or, two in chief, and one in baſe; the Eicutcheon is envi- 
roned with the Collars of the Orders of S. Michael and the Holy Ghoſt. 
For Creſt, an Helmet Or, entirely open, thereupon a Crown clos'd, 
after the manner of an Imperial Crown with eight inarched Rays, 
topt with a double Flower de Luce. The Supporters are two Angeli 
habited as Levites; the whole under a Pavillion Royal, 2 of 
France, lind Er mines, with theſe Words, Ex omnibus Floribus elect 


mihi Lilium. Lilia neque laboramt neque nent. 


Beligton. ] The only eftabliſh'd Religion in France is that of 
the Church of Rome ; for all the Decitions of the Council of Trent in 
Matters of Faith are there receiv'd ; but thoſe that relate to Points of 
Diſcipline, and infringe the Rights of the Crown, with the Liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church, are rejected. The Proteſtants (com- 
monly call'd Huguenots) were formerly aliow'd the publick Proteſſi- 
on of their Religion by ſeveral Edicts granted by the French Kings: 
3 that of Nantes, An 1598. by Henry IV. and confirm'd 

y all his Succeſſors ever ſince. But the preſent King, by his De- 
claration of October, 1685. aboliſh'd the ſaid Edict, and inhibited the 
Exerciſe of the reform d Religion, enjoining the Profeſſion of the 


Roman, and that under the ſcvereſt Penalties. W hereupon — 
the 
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e peſtruction of their Churches, and a violent Perſecution which 
rced great Numbers to leave the Kingdom, and ſeek for ſhelter in 
reign Countries, As to the Romaniſts themſelves, there are great 
$vitons among them at preſent, notwithſtanding of their ſo much 
gaſted Unity: For beſides the hot Diſputes between the Moliniſ/ts 
d Janſeniſis about Fredeſtination and Grace (in which the pretend- 
Infallible Ju at Rome dares not interpoſe his Deciſive Authori- 

bor fear of diſobliging one or the other Party) we find that the 

ect of Quietiſim has lately crept in among them; as a from 

Pehte Book of the Archbiſhop of Cambray concerning the Internal 
, which has been cenſured by the Archbiſhop of Paris, and the 
hops of Mea ux and Chartres, and complain'd of by the French 

ng in his Letter to the Pope, and at laſt condemn'd, tho' the Au- 

For proffer'd to maintain his Doctrine before the Papal Chair, if 

rmitted to go to Rome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in 
is Country by ſome of St. Peter's Diſciples (as is moſt probably 

Wought ) ſent thither at his firſt coming to Rome. 


wouth 


SECT: IV. 
Concerning Germany, 


d. m. 


Being divided into three Claſſes, >] Middle. 


The Circle of Belgium, 


The Circle of Weſtphalia. 
The Circle of the Low. Saxony 
The Circle of the Up. Saxony. 


North 


J The Circle of the Up. Rhine. | 
E { The Circle of Franconia. 


The Circle of Bavaria. 


| 


(The Circle of the Low. Rhine. N < Heidelberg n 
3 


K. Circle of Suabia. 
The Circle of As. 
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6. 1. The Circle of Belgium. 


; Divided North, VIZ, + Amſter dam. 
into 2 South, viz. Flanders Clef Town Bruxelles. 


Holland contains Seyen Provinces. 


Holland properly ſo? OC 


64d Amſterdam. 
4 towards J} Zealand = — 8 Middlebur gh. 
N the South NY Utrecht — = | Idem, 
ö Zutphen and a part of a 
7 Gelderland Zutthen. 
K 2 
z towards Cover-Iſel- — | > Deventer. i 
the North & Frieſland Lewarden. 
Groningen 3 Lildem. 


Flanders contains ten Provinces. 


＋ Gelderland— A C Gelders. 
: Brabant- — Bruxelles. 
4 Dutchies Luxemburg — Idem. 
Limburg -- Idem. 
' Flanders properly fo | 5 
; call'd 1 — Bruges: 
2 4 Counties < Artois- mmm i 8 Arras. 
Heynault - —— — 1 53 ; Mons. 
Namn — 9 Idem. 
The Marquiſate of the Empire. | Aurwerp. 
he Seignory of Malines. 1 idem. 
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The chief of theſe Seventeen Provinces being Holland and Flu. 
ders properly ſo calld, with Brabant; we ſhall more particular 
conſider them, by mentioning the moſt remarkable Towns in «©; 
of them. Therefore, 


South. 


Holland properly ſo called, being divided = 
North. 


C Goree in the Iſland Goree. 


Briel 
Roter dam . Nigh unto, or upon the 


Dort. 
out l are & Gore EL 2 Maes from W. to E. 
Heuſden— |rmmmmnmmw_ 
Def. .. in the Weſtern part fron 
5 4 Hue S. W. to N.. 
2 | CLeyden — 
> 
— 3 © Amſterdam upon the Channel Amſtel. 
Harlem Weſter 
2 | Beverwick —— = __ N. Sree 
© Allmaer 
1 Enchyſen-- —— 
(North are Hoorn — 
Edam ß pon the Zuyder-xee, 
Monecłed am- South- Sea, from N. tos. 
Muyden — — 


\ Naer den — — 


Elander: 


Chief Towns of 
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Eaf. 
Weſt. 


— 2p 


Y Handers, properly ſo call'd, being divided into 


ender monde x 
41 — 


Upon the Dendre, from 


Ninove ——— --— N. to S. 

L hent —— - Upon t 

1 Audenard — — —— — Ts e ry All found 
„ Tournay — from N. 
WE *Zaftare\St. Amand -—— — Upon the to S. W. 
= Douay — Sc 

T . Nigh unto, or upon the 
n tat Lys, all found from N. 

| 7. Tims pF. N 

1 

| raveling - 


Five remarkable Ports 
——— from South to N. 


tend — — E. 


* 
* K 


Chief Towns of 


Bruges — 
vl Axel - found from W, to E. 
ö. Hulſt — 


Rupelmold upon the Scheld, 5 Miles S. of Antwerp. 


Furnes 
found from W. to E. 


— prom w. to . 
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. North. 
The Dutchy of Brabant being divided into 
South. 
Boiſledt6C ————_mmns - 
Breda — — — found from E. 
7 Steenbergen — to W. 
| North ny Ber gen- op- xo ———- — 
ws Antwerp upon the Scheld. 
: Mechlin upon the Dendre. 
= ; | pes 
EY 2 —— Upon the Demer from W. 
6 | Sichem — 65 k. 
Y big 
Bruſſels 
Lovain found from W. to E. 
South are 3 17 | 
E mont = 
Fudoigne about 12 Miles S. E. of Lovain. 
Gemblours 
Genape — Sfound from E. to W. 
I Nivelle — — 


8 2. The Circle of Weſtphalia. 


..:1 1 ( North-Eaff, between the Weſer and Elm « ( Oſnabrug 
1 ogg 9255 between the Elm and the I Lare 


South-Weſt, betw. the Rhine and Cir. Belg Liege 


More particularly, 
| Oldenburg dem Daz 
ſ The Coun- ) H Idem / x 5 
ty of S Diepholt-- 5 \ Idem ** 
Schomberg —— 5 Idem — — 5 2 
North Eaſt The Principal. of Minden. 0 5 Hdem—— 96 
compre- Embdenor F 
ends < TRI Eri Hand | 5 I Emden 
| 7 Linge- 5 Idem Y Nigh unto, 
The Biſhop. of ts. Idem Cor upon the 
The Coun- 5 Tecklenburg- Idem ( Elm, from 
LY CY ry of Ravensbur == 5 | dem N. to S. E. 


Middie 


b 
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3 6. 3. The Circle of 


4 North 
Divided into Middle 


— 


Soto 
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The County of Benthem — ] idem 
The Biſhoprick of Munſter dem C from N. 
Middle] The County of Lip- Idem( to S. E. 
| compre-C The en ye of Paderborne- 5 Idem 
hends The Dutchy of Heſiphalia-ms | 58 Arensberg) from 
Marke -- > <! Ham—=- > E. to 
The County 1 —1 e, W. 
ö 2 
irh Weſt The Succeſſion of N Cleves-— Cleves--- I N. to 
compre- the Dutchies of 5 Fuliers — Fuliers--  S. 
Abends The Biſhoprick of Liege liege W. of Fuliers 


Lower Saxony. 


Hamburg. 
— chief Town Lunenburg. 


Magdeburg. 


; More particularly, 


I Holſtein Y Dirtmaſh —) Meldorp- (x 
L compre- ( Holſtein prop. {Kiel-- — EN 
Na., ) hending (Ser maria (Gelueſtar. (fn ET C 
I. of ) the D. of )Wagerland-- ubeck — 8 
1 Lawenburg 2 are thoſe N Lawenburg— \ 5 

Mecklenburg-— 7 of Wiſmar -—= ) 
Biddle C Bremen — bremen — J 
the D. & Ferden —- -—— A 122 on Ferden 2 
of Lunenburg — Lunenburg — > 

Hilderſheim, a Biſhoprick] Ils that of Hilderſheim -*) U 
el = i a Dutchy--—| Brunſwick & Wolfenbutt el- C2 
E Halberſtat, a Principality} Is that of Halberſrat --— ( 

Magdeburg, an Archbiſh.| s that of Magdeburg—— * 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe are, 


Hanover 8 Idem, 16 m. N. W. of Hille. 
The D. of Gruppenhagen 5 Idem, 37 m. S. ſheim. 
Gottingen E J Idem, 14 m. S. of Gruppenhage, 


Y 


© 


The C. of C Reinſteln—— 


Blackenberg, to m. NS. W. og 
Horingen 


Elbengeroda, 12 m. & Halberſy, 


S. 10. The Orcs of Upper Saxony. 


r South Chiet Wittenburg, 
2 — — af TOA ok. F 


More particularly, 


D. — properly) 
South con- Y i calld 4D (= py 


tains the Var. 0 of Miſnia 
* O | Erfure, Weſtward. 


Mar. of ae Weſt Stendal 
Bran- Midale mark,. 5 Berlin 
North con- denburgh ( Newmark, Eaſt H & Guſtrin 
tains the JD. of Po- F Ducal, Eaſt Y } Camin \' 
; merania Royal, Weſt. © | Stetin 


Beſides theſe, are many little Principalities of the Houſe of San 
ſcattered up and down 0 or nigh unto) the Landgrave of Thurinpi 
particularly theſe following; 


etin Berlin 


[4 
- j 03 *& WIC 


. 


The Princip. of Anhalt, [South to Magdeburgh] Ch. T. Bernbyr, 


WWeimar-— ] ( ldem, 13 Miles E. 

The P. of < Gotha-—— / f \ Idem, 14 Miles W. 
Eiſenac-—— \ © Ildem, 26 Miles W. Sof fad 
"Schwarrsherg >©* Odem, 24 Miles S. ( 

The E. of Belehlingen- & Ildem, 20 Miles N. E. 
Mansfield V / Idem, 55 Miles S. W. Nof Witt 


The Biſhoprick of Hall Idem, 36 Miles S. W. F burg 


5. 5. U. 
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§. 5. The Circle of the Lower Rhine. 


Divided F Eaſt —— & : Heidelberg 
into } Weſt Chief Town Cologne. 


— — 


More particularly, 


| 4 3 i 
| Archbiſhopr. of Cologne | Cologne between F . 


The Rhine. 
| The Palat. of the Rhine. Heidelberg upon the Necker. 
Archbiſho- I Triers--— Idem upon the Moſelle. 
prick of N Mentz-— Idem upon the Rhine. 


Biſhoprick of Worms — | © | Idem upon the Rhine. 
D. of Simmeren--—— 70 Idem 33 m. W. of Mentz. 


- 1 Rhinegrave - 2 Kira 2 m. S. of Simmeren. 
8 | ds Meurs, © | Idem 28m.S.E.of Cleves in Weſt. 
Counties) Sponheim Creut nach 2om. S. W. of Menta. 
of Veldentz, -- Idem 17 m. N. E. of Triers. 
4 Leyningen } \ Idem 12 m. S. W. of Worms, 


$, 6. The Circle of the Upper Rhine. 
\ Chief Townd of . 


Francfort. 


Divided North 
into } South 


More particularly, 


D. of Zueybruck, or My. 7 Idem 44 m. al. W. of Vorm 


Lander. C Heſſe Caſſel— Caſſel farther North. 


of Darmſtat — Idem betw. the Rksi. & Maine 
& Territories of Francforr-— f I 1dem upon the Maine. 
S 4 palaeck — 5. Idem upon the Maine. 
8 | Solms "(Ee _ from = S. on the 
— Iſemburg h SD em W. of the Lander. 
I counties of — 8 | _ ( Heſſe Caſſel. 
* Carzenelbeg Iaem Cfrom W. to 8 E. on 
N 23 — dem the N. of the Rhine. 
S eres hes, 


8. 7. The 
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S. 7. The Circle of Franconia. F 

3 

Divided South nn Chief Nuremburę. N 
More particularly, 


The Territ. of Nuremburg ( Idem on a branch of the Maine 
© 


Onſpach ——— Idem, 23 m. W. of Nurembus 
* od Ofet S )Idem a 


Bamberg-— 3 \ Idem from E. to W. 
Biſhopr. of < Wartsburg 2 / Idem 
Aichſtat--— ) O \_Idem,34 m. S. of Nuremburg. 


It contains 


Beſides theſe are 


The State of the great Maſter of the Teutonick Order, chief Town 
Margentheim, 57 Miles W. of Nuremburg. 


As alſo ſeveral Counties, but chiefly thoſe of 


Reineck Iden 
Wirtheim —— / f Nin (eres 
Holach--- rs J Oringeti Pre. @ — 
Papenheim-—— ( 4; N Idem 12 m. W. of the Biſhopr. of Aichſtat. 
Schwartzenberg-- N / Idem 32 m. N. W. of Nuremburg. 

Caſtel O (dem 23 m. S. W. of Bamberg. 


6.8. Tis 


| 
| 
| 
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WR « * * . * 


5. 8. The Circle of Suabia. 


Ichef Town Ausbnrg. 
Stugart. 


Divided F Eaſt 
into N Weſt - 


2 4 
= W de 


More particularly, 


CD. of Mirtenburg— ff FStugart Nigh or upon 
Tubingen { the Neckar. 


; Conſtance Idem upon the Lake Conſtance. 
| Biſhopr. fy Con Idem =. the Lech. * 
2 Baden---—— | Idem 38 m. W. from Stiagart. 
= © | Marq. of 4 Burgaw— | Idem 10 m. W. from Ausburg. 
1 E Ortnaw Offenburg 20 m. S. from Baden 
| + | princip. of 4 2 ldem 36 m. N. W. fr. Conſtance 
L 8. rincip. ot Hoenzellern 5 Idem 2 m. S. from Tubingen. 
; EI Otting -—— PR 5 Idem 38 m. N. W. fr. Ausburg. 
8 | Count. of Reckbery--— 3 | Gemmuna 43 m. W. from Orring 
3 Koniſeck-—— | Idem 18 m. N. from Conſtance. 
Q Walburg-— Id. on ſald. 30 m. N. E. fr. Conſt. 
© 1 Baron of Limpurg Idem 37 m. W. from Otting. 
—— | Idem 28 m. S. E. from _ 
a Fuggers— Babenhauſen zom. S. W. fr. Aus. 
| Tarit, of Ulm Idem 38 2 W. from Ausburg 
(Abbacy of Kempton— ] ldem 50 m. S. W. fr. Ausburg. 


To the Circle of Suabia we add Alſatia, chief Town is Strasburg. 


1 Higher, Southward. 
* > von int Lower, Northward. 


Friburg⁊xä 
Higher contains the Towns of Briſach From E. to W. 
Colmar- | 


Strasburg 
Lower contains the Towns of“ Hagenaw- S. to N. 
Zabern, Weſtward 


C. 9. The 


— - 


| 
7 

1 
1 
1 

* 

n 


* 
0 — . " 3 - = my — - — — . — 
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$. 9. The Circle of Bavaria. 


Divided 5 North * 122 
into N South, — W "TING Munich or Munchen. 


More particularly, 
North contains Nortgow, or the Palatinate of Bavaria, 


Landtg. of Leuchenberg) f (Idem 
* — 8 Idem N. to S. W. 
Comprehending  of- - Amberg Idem | 
=  J Abbacy of Halthauſen 2 Idem N 
County of Chambe— ) (Idem . to 8. 


ot Bavaria ! Lower, Northw. > & Ratisb. or Regenſ). 
Archbiſhoprick of Saltæ burg © ( Idem, Southward 


Beſides theſe are ſeveral other Dominions, as particularly 


12 and Elect 9 22 8 Munich or Munch. 
South con- 


The Dutchy of Newburg, [Chief Town,Idem] 10 Miles S. of the 
Biſhoprick of Aichſtat in Franconia. 
The Biſhopr, of 1 E $ Idem, 68. m. E. of Ratisbonne. 
* CT Freiſmgen J Uldem, 10 m. N. of Munich. 


F. 10. The 
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g. 10. The Circle of Auſtria. 


Divided F Lower, Eaſtward =— Jure 
into N Higher, Weſtward--- — © Chief Town Inſpru FY 


More particulariy, 


Eaſt > C hiema ! Vienna, chief of the 
£ \ Arch. P. of "I Lint F whole 
gher, W udenbur 
- \ Sriria 47 E. — 7 fag * 
IWillach - 
S. < Clagenfu. N Clagenf. 
Laubach 


— 


Chief 2 


Beſides theſe, are ſome other petty Sovereignties, eſpecially theſe 
two following ; 


The D.5 Goritia —— =p bs Carniolas + 1 Miles W. of Laubach. 


of NCilley— 6 Miles E. 
Under this Circle is ordinarily comprehended Bohemia, containing 


The * of Bohemia prop. ſo calld 
lower, Southward -- 

Eaſtern- 
Moravia Weſtern \ Olmutz 


higher, Southw. Proppaw 
DotSilefis 1 Northw. Breſlaw $ row 


After the 10 Circles ot Germany, followeth Switxerland, compre- 
hending 13 Cantons, with ſeveral Confederate Cities and Prefectures. 


(.) The Thirteen Cantons are thoſe of 


Glaris, Solothurn, 
Baſil, Schafhauſen, 
Friburg, Appen 


Weiskirk 


Chief Towns 


Theſe 
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Theſe Cantons are ſet down according to their Votes in the ge- 
neral Diets; each of them hath a capital City of its on Name, 
except Uri (chief Town of Altorf) ard Underwald (chief Town 
Stant ) and are reduc'd to three Claſſes. 


Baſil 
Weſt comprehending 8 from N. to 8, 


Friburg — 


| Schaf- hauſen 
Zurich 
* Zug | 
9 Middle comprehending Lucern —— from N. to S. 


Swit z 


Under wall 
Uri- 


| Appnzel —? 6.0. 
Es comprehending E Thom N. to 8. 
(2.) The chief Con- ¶ Griſons, ch. T. — of ( County of Tiro. 
the 


federates of the 
Switzers are the (City of Geneva Lake of Geneva. 


| . Baden 
(3 ) The chief Pre- Bremgarten— > ON the a ** Zurich. 
fectures of the Melligen — } . | 
Switzers are the Sargans, N. of the Griſons. 


To the German Empire we might here annex the Kingdom of 


Hwngary, it being now almoſt intirely under the Emperour ; but of 
it when we come to Turkey in Europe. 


THIS 
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THIS great Body being divided (as aforeſaid) into ten Circles; 

and the firſt of theſe ( viz. Belgium or the Netherlands) be- 

ing moſt obſervable upon ſeveral Accounts, we ſhall take a parti- 

View of the ſame, as it conſiſts of Holland and Flanders, and 

then treat of all the reſt conjunctly, under the General Title of 
Upper Germany. Therefore, 


6.1. HOLLAND. 


Name.] „r of old Batavia or part of ancient Belgium, 

and now bounded on the Eaſt by Upper Germany; 
on the Weſt and North, by part of the German Ocean; and on the 
South, by Flanders] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Hollanda; 
ſo call'd (as many imagine) from Hol and Land, two Teutonick 
Words, lignitying a low or hollow part of Land: But others chuſe 
rather to derive the Name from Oeland (an Ifland in the Baltick 
Sea) whoſe Inhabitants, being great Pirates, and frequently rang- 
ing theſe Seas, at laſt did ſeize upon, and ſettle themſelves in this 
part of the Continent. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally Thick and Moiſt, 
by reaſon of the frequent Fogs which ariſe from the many Lakes 
and Canals with which this Country abounds. And to this Moiſt- 
neſs of the Air it is, that we may impute the Cauſe of the fre- 
quency of Agues to which the Inhabitants are ſo ſubject. The 
oppolite place of the Globe of Holland is that part of the vaſt Pa- 
cifick Ocean, between 184 and 188 Degrees of Longitude, with 51 
and 54 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] This Country lying very low, and in the tenth North 
Climate ; its Soil is naturally wet and fenny, but the induſtrious In- 
habitants do ſo drain it by a vaſt Multitude of Artificial Canals, 
that the Ground is made very fit both for Paſture and Tillage, 
eſpecially the former, they imploying the greateſt part of their Land 
in Grazing vaſt Herds of Kine. The length of the Days and Nights 
is the fame as in England, South of the Humber. 


Commodit ics. ] Although the Commodities of this Country, 
proceeding from its natural Growth, (may, ſtrictly ſpeaking ) be 
reckon'd only Butter and Cheeſe, yet by reaſon of the many uſeful 
Manufactures which this People encourage at Home, (the very 
Materials of which are brought from other Nations) and that pw 
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derful Trade which they manage abroad in moſt parts of the known 


World, we may reckon it as a publick Warehouſe of the richeſt and 


beſt Commodities of all Nations. 


Marit tes.] The chief Remarkables in Holland are theſe following 
viz. (1.) The vaſt Multitude of Artificial Sluces and Canals, being 
a Work of prodigious Expence and great Convenience both for 
Traffick and Travelling. (z.) The firſt Book that ever was printed 
in Europe, to wit a Copy of Tully's Offices carefully preſerv'd, and 
now to be ſeen at Harlem, where that uſeful Art of Printing was 
at firſt invented, or at leaſt improv'd. (3.) The Curious Fountain, 
(eſpecially that call'd the Baſin of Venus) and the two great Caſcades 
or Water-falls in the pleaſant Gardens belonging to Loo. (4.) The 
brazen Font in St. Peter's Church in — remarkable for its 
admirable Workmanſhip. (y.) The two brazen Diſhes in the Vil- 
lage of Loſdun, in which were baptiz'd (Anno 1276.) by Don William, 
Suffragan Biſhop of Treves, 365 Children, [whereof 182 were faid 
to be Males, and as many Females, and the odd one an Hermaphro- 
hoy all born at one Birth by the Counteſs of Heneberg, Daughter 
to Florent the IV. Earl of Holland. One of which Children (at leaſt 
an Abortive given out for one of them, the whole Matter of Fact 
being calld in queſtion) is to be ſeen in the Muſeum Regium at Copen- 
hagen. (6.) The remarkable Stone Quarry near Maeſtriteht, which 
looks like a vaſt Subterraneous Palace, it reaching under a large Hill 
ſupported by ſome thouſands of ſquare Pillars [ commonly 20 Foot 
high, ] between which are ſpacious Walks, and many private Re- 
tirements of great Uſe in time of War, they ſerving as a ſure Re- 


fuge to the neighbouring Country People, who commonly reſort 


thither with their Goods alarm'd by an approaching Enemy. 
(7.) The Room where the Synod of Dort was held Ano 1619. 
with the Seats as they then ſtood, is ſhewn to Strangers as another 
Curioſity of this Country. (8) The Stadi-Houſe of Amſterdam is 
ſuch a ſtately Edifice, founded upon ſome thouſands of large Piles 
drove into the Ground, that the {ame deſerves the particular View 


of every curious Traveller. 


| (9) The brazen Statte of the famous Defid. Eraſmus in the City of 
Roterdam is likewiſe obſervable, with the little obſcure Houſe where 
that great and eminent Man was born; which is ſignify'd to Stran- 
gers by a Diſtich over its Door in Latin, Dutch and Spaniſh. Laſtly, | 
among the principal Rarities of Holland we may reckon that noted 
piece of Antiquity the Burg in Leyden, with the many rare Curioſities 
in the famous Univerſity there; the moſt remarkable of which are 
theſe following. (1.) The Horn and Skin of a Rhinoceros. (2. ) The 
Head and Back of another, with the Vertebre of its Neck. (3.) The 
prodigious Oyſter-ſhel weighing one hundred and m_—_ 5 Two 
4.) Two 
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Two humane Skins, ane a Man's, the other a Woman's, purely 
und and pre par d like Leather, with a pair of Shoves made of ſuch 
-ather. (.) Another humane Skin dreſs'd as Parchment. (6.) The 
figies of a Peaſant of Pruſſia, who ſwallowed a Knife of ten Inches 
th, and is ſaid to have lived eight Years after the ſame was cut 
ut of his Stomach. (7.) A Shirt made of the Entrails of a Man. 
.) A curious Shield made of a Sea Tortoiſe· nell. 90 9.) The Sto- 
ach and Bladder of a wonderful ſhape taken out of a monſtrous 
ih brought from Sheveling. (10.) Two Egyptian Mummies, 
ing the Bodies of two Princes, of great Antiquity. (11.) Two 
ubterranean Roman Lamps, with divers Roman and Egyptian Urns, 
great 1 1 The Limbs of ſeveral Sea-Monſters. 
; uſcles and Tendons of the humane Body curiouſly ſet 
p by Profeſſor Sralpert Vander Miel. (14.) A Wooden Effigies of 
e celebrated Egyptian God Oſiris, now almoſt conſum d with Age. 
$5.) Another o 8, with three Egyptian Idols of Stone. (16.) An 
ze of Iſis giving ſuck to her Son Or. (17.) Another Effigies of 
upon a little Egyptian Coffer, 3 Heart of an Egyptian 
ince embalm d. (18. ) A piece of Rhubarb that grew in form of a 
og's Head. (19.) A Cup made of a double Brain-pan. (20.9 A 
af of Bread putrefy d. (21.) The monſtrous Skeleton of a Man 
ich crooked Hands and Legs. 


Irchbiſhopzicks.] Here is but one Archbiſhoprick in this Coun- 
, (viz. Urrecht) and that only Titulary. 


Bichopzicks.] Under the Archbiſhoprick of Urrecht are five 


ular Suffragans, viz. 

Thoſe F Deventer, Harlem, Middleburg. 

of ? Groningen, Leuwarden, 

Univerfiticg.} Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 
Leyden, Groningen, 
Utrecht, Harderwick, 
Frane ker. 


Panners.] The Natives of this Country are reckon'd none of the 
teſt ſort of People either in Thought or Behaviour, etpecially 
latter; in which they ſo little endeavour to follow the 
ous Modes, and nice Punctilio's of Ceremony in Uſe among 
ar Neighbours the French, that they chuſe rather to run to the 
T extream. The chief Quality of this People, ( betides the 
guar Neatneſs of their Houſes ) is that wonderful Genius to a 
we Induſtry, wherewith they ſeem to be Univerſally inſpir d; 

K Perſons 
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Perſons of all Ages, Sexes and Stations, being ſome way or other 
uſefully imploy'd. So induſtrious are the Dutch both at home ang... 
broad, that Holland may be fitly reſembled to a large Bee-Jj, 
whereof the City of Amſterdam we'll reckon the Entry; where the 
Multitude of Ships, that one ſees daily going out and in, doth liyci. 
ly repreſent the ſwarm of Bees thronging out and in at the Dog 
of the Hive, when buſie at work in a Hot Summer's Day, By wich 
induſtrious Hands, in carrying on ſeveral profitable Manufactures x 
home, and managing a prodigious Trade abroad, they have of ly, 
advanc'd themſelves to ſuch a height of Power and Treaſure, as tg 
become even terrible to crown'd Heads. 


Language.] The Language here ſpoken is the Low-Dutch (4 
Dialect of the German) having ſeveral corrupted French and Latin 
Words intermixt; a Language that hath nothing to recommend 
it to Strangers. How it differs from the High-German, will bel 
appear by their Pater-Noſter, which runs thus; Onſe Vader die in 
de hemelen [ Zeit] Uwen Naem werde geheylight. Um koninchricy 
tome. Uwen wille geſchiede geliick in den hemel | al ſoo] ooch op dn 
aerden. Ons dagelicks broot geef ont haden. Ende vergeeft on: on; 
ſchulden geliick oock wy vergeven onſe ſchuldenaren. Ende en lejt oy 
niet in verſoerkinge maer vertoſt ons van den booſeen. Amen. 


Government.) The Seven Provinces of Holland being unde 
a Democratical Government, are (as it were) ſeveral Common-wealths, 
each Province being a diſtinct State, yea, and every City, having 
an independent Power within it ſelf to judge of all Cauſes, whether 
Civil or Criminal, and to inflict even Capital Puniſhments: But al 
joining together, make up one Republick the moſt conſiderabe in 


the World; which Republick is govern'd by the Aſſembly of te. 
Stares-General, conſiſting of ſeven Voices, each Province having Wore 
One. To this Aſſembly ( whoſe place of Meeting is ordinarily a ny 
the Hague) belongeth the Power of making War or Peace; receiv ſer: 
ing and diſpatching of Ambaſſadors; inſpecting into the Condition ſud 
of Frontier Towns, and aſſigning what Sums of Money mul eu 
be levied for the publick Service. Matters are not determin'd here 

in this Aſſembly by Plurality of Voices, but all the Provinces mul 
come to an unanimous Conſent ; and each repreſentative, returning 

to his reſpective Province, muſt propoſe the Matter in a Prom. 
cial Aſſembly, conſiſting of Deputies from all Cities of that Pr 
vince ; which Deputies muſt alſo return, and receive the Conſent 

of their Principals; otherwiſe nothigg can be concluded. In ti 
Aſſembly of the States-General, the Wn Provinces have ſtill give" 


their Voices in order following; viz. Gueldersand Zuephen firſt,(becaul 
Gueldors is the eldeſt, and her Plenipotentiaries did firſt propoſe tik 


Union 
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© Union) then Holland; zdly, Zeland; 4thly, Utrecht; oth! » Frieſland , 
6thly, Over-Yſel ; and laitly, Groningen. Aſſiſtant to the Aſſembly 
is the Council of State, (compos'd of twelve Perſons, whereof Guel- 


he derland ſends 2 ; Holland 3; Zeland 2; Utretoht 2; Frieſiand 1 ; 
1 Over-eſſel 1 ; and Groningen, 1;) whoſe Buſineſs is to deliberate 
or previouſly upon thoſe Matters which are to be brought betore the 


States-General ; as alfo to Nate the Expence for the ſucceeding Year, 
and to propoſe Ways and Means how to levy the ſame Subſervient to 
this Council is the Chamber of Accounts ( compos'd of two De- 

ties from each Province) whoſe Office it is to examine the pub- 
lick Accounts, and diſpoſe of the Finances. And, whenſoever the 
States do order the fitting out a Fleet; the Care of the fame, and 
ordering of all Marine Affairs do rely upon the Council of the 
Aimiralty ; to which are Subordinate five Colleges in the three 
Maritime Provinces; viz. Holland, Zeland, and Frieſland, who take 
care to execute all Orders of that Council, accordingly as they are 
ſent to them from time to time, 


Irms.] The Enſigns Armorial of the ſeven united Provinces 
or States of Holland are, Or, a Lion Gule, holding with one Paw a 
Cutleas, and with the other a Bundle of ſeven Arrows cloſely 
bound together, in alluſion to the ſeven Confederate Provinces, with 
the following Motto, Concordia res parvæ creſcunt. 


the Religion: ] No Country in Europe can boaſt of more Religions, 
[ing end yet perhaps no part of Chriſtendom may be truly {aid to be leſs 
ther Religious than this is. Here indeed we may ſee all Sects and Par- 


ties in the open Profeſſion of their reſpective Tenets (all Profeſſions 
being tolerated for Trading fake ) and yet that which the Apoſtle 
. James (Chap. 1. v. 27. ) calls the 2 and undefiled Religion be- 
fore God and the Father, is as little (if not leſs) known here than in 
any Chriſtian Country whatſoever. That publickly proteis'd and ge- 
jerally receiv'd is the reformed Religion according to the Tenets of 
udicious Calvin, Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country a- 
bout the ſame time with the Upper Germany ; of which afterwards. 


& 2. FLANDERS, 


Ame. IF. [the ancient Gallica Belgica: And now bounded 

on the Eaſt by part of Upper Germany ; on the Weſt by 
art of the German Ocean: on the North by Hollan; and on the 
douth by France] is term'd by the Italians, Flandra; by the Spani- 
bas, Flandre ; by the French, Flandres; by the Germans, Flandern; 
Indy the Engliſh, Flanders, ſo calld (as ſome imagin) from Flandebert, 
K 2 Nephews 
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Nephenv to Clodian the 2d King of France, who flouriſh'd about thy 
beginning of the fifth Centry. But others are willing rather w 


derive it from Flandrina, Wife to Liderick the 2d, who was Prin 
of Buc, and Grand Foreſter of Flanders; and govern'd it according 


to the Orders of Charlemaigne and Debonnaire. 1 
Air.] The Air of theſe various Provinces is generally eſteem 
indifferenthy healthfu!, yet the Moiſtneſs of the Soil doth frequent 
occaſion thick Fogs in the Winter, which would prove very preju. 
dicial to the Inhabitants, did not dry Eaſterly Winds from the man 
Continent purifie the Air, and occaſion hard Froſts for fever] 
Months. The oppolite Place of the Globe to Hlanders, is that pm 
of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean between 183 and 187 Degrees of Lon 
gitude, with 49 and 52 Degrees of South Latitude. { 
Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the gth Northen 
Climate) is not the fame in all Parts, being in ſome confideraby 
better than others, but yet good in all; ſo fertile is it in Gran, 
Roots, and many ſorts of Fruits, that tis hardly to be parallel d by the 
any Spot of Ground in the ſame Climate. In the Counties of Hy. Wi 15 
nault and Namur, as likewiſe in the Biſhoprick of Liege, are found -n 
ſome Mines of Iron and Lead, with Quarries of Marble, and ſever! Fa 
Pits of excellent Coal, 'The Length of the Days and Nights is the | 
ſame, as in the North of France and South of Bngland. 1 
Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, be - 
ing the Product of their Manufzctures, are Tapeſtries, Worſel Bhi: 
Stuffs, Linen-Cloth, Wrought-Silks. Camblets, Lace, &c. = 
Karities. ] Near to St. Omers is a large Lake in which are dives 5 
floating Iſlands, moſt of them inhabited, and moveable by Rope WW ;- 
ty'd to ſtrong Poles fixt faſt in the Ground; and in one of then WW , 
is a Church with a Monaſtery of the Order of St. Bernard. (2.) . 
Tongres (10 Miles North-Weſt from Liege) are to be ſeen ſome Mo. 
numents of ancient Temples, and other Buildings, erected by the 1 
Romans. (3.) In the ſtately Catheral of Anmerp (dedicated to the N Sf 
Bleſſed Virgin) are no leſs than 66 different Chapels. (4.) At Ghn WW ., 
is a Tower call'd Belfarr, in which hangs a Bell nam'd Roland, wich . 
weighs 11000 Pound. (y.) Remarkable is the Sounding Gallery c 
in Bruſſels, which repeats an Eccho 15 times; and Spau or 5149 ll .. 
(a Village in the Biſheprick of Liege) is famous all the World on 
ver, tor its curious Springs of Medicinal Waters, te 
ic 


Gtch- 
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Irchbiſhopzicks. ] Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
Malines. Cambray. 
Bithopeicks. ] Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


Liege, Bots le Duc, 
Ant wer 2 Arras. 

, Tournay, 
Bruges, S. Omer's. 
res, Namur. 
Ruremond, 


Undberflties. ] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 
Lovaine, Douay, Liege. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe various Provinces being (for 
the moſt part) a mixture of Spaniſh, French and Durch; their Chara- 
Cer in general will be beſt learn'd by conſidering the reſpective Cha- 
ncters of theſe three Nations ( which may be ſeen in their proper 
Places) and comparing them one with another. 


Language.] The Lan vulgarly us'd in Flanders is that 
cal'd the Walloon, (except S e Provinces which border on Holland, 
where the Dutch prevails) which is a corrupt French, with an In- 
termixture of ſeveral Dutch, and many Spaniſh Words. How it 
differeth from the pure French, will beſt appear by their Pater-noſter, 
which runs thus: Nos peer qui &f au Ciewux : ſanctiſie ſoi te Nom, ad- 
veen tan Reſam ; ta Volonte je fait en terre commes es Cieux; Donne 
nay ajorhuy no pain quotidien : & pardonne no det comme non pardonnon 
anos detteux ; & ne no indi en tentation ; mais delivre nos des manx. 
Auſe foit il. Amen. 


Government.] This Country (viz. all thoſe Provinces belonging 
tothe Spaniards before the late War, and ſince reſtor'd by the Peace 
of Ryſwick) doth acknowledge his Catholick Majeſty as ſupream Lord, 
who uſed hitherto to rule the fame by his Subſtitute ſtyl'd Governour 
General of the Netherlands: For whoſe Aſſiſtance were allow'd three 
Councils, viz. (1.) The Council of State, in which were tranſacted the 
weightieſt of the Publick Affairs; ſuch as thoſe that relate to Peace 
and War, Leagues and Alliances, (2.) The Privy Council, which de- 
termined the Limits of Provinces, publiſhed Edicts, and decided Mat- 
ters brought thither by appeal from other Courts of Judicature. (3) The 

K 3 Council 
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Council of Finances, to which belong'd the Care and Management q 
the Publick Revenue and Taxes, eng the Accounts of Re. 
ceivers ; and proportioning the Expence and Charge of the Wy 
As for Levying of Money, and Enacting of new Laws, that wy : 
the Buſineſs of the Convention of the Eſtates ( conſiſting of the Ny. i 
bility, principal Perſons of the Clergy, and Deputies of the chiet d. MM" 
ties) who ordinarily aſſembled at Bruxels, when call'd by the Gy. er: 
vernour General. For the better maintaining the Peace through 4 GA 
the Provinces, and taking due Care of the Standing Porces, ex } 
P:ovince had its particular Governour appointed in Subordinatin che 
to the Governour General. And, for an Univerſal Adminiſtratin the 
of Juſtice, every Province had its peculiar Provoſt , whoſe Powe: WiWir's 
in Criminal Matters was reckon'd very great. This was the ſettle) the 
form of Civil Goverament in theſe Provinces, and thus have they tha 
been rul'd for many Years; but what mighty Alterations are late; Lo 
mace, and how publick Affairs are now manag'd in them, fine 
the ONE of the D. of Anjor to the Crown of Spain, I nee | 
not ſay. 


Arms. ] Sce Spain. 


Beltgion. ] The Religion predominant in all the Provinces of the 
Netherlands, before the dawning of that happy day of our Reformatia, 
Was intirely the Dodrine of the Roman Church. But the Errors and 
Abſurdities of that Doctrine being openly expos d to the World by 
our wiſe Reformers; the King of Spain (to hinder a farther Fro 
greſs in that Matter) ſet up the mot ſevere and barbarous Courtd 
Inquiſition, which occaſion d no ſmall Diſturbance, and at lf 
bloody War, that ended in a total Alienation of the ſeven united Pro- 
vinces, the other ten ſtil] remaining in the Profeſſion of the Romih 
Religion ( as at this Day) and that in its groſſeſt Errors. Chriſtian 
:y was planted in this Country about the ſame time with the united 
Provinces. | 


M 

3. UPPER GER M ANY. Ir 

Name.JÞ Jer Germany {containing only a part of ancient Gr- Wi 
| mam, as allo a little of Gaul and Ilhricum, with fone Bl N 

of old Italy: And now bounded on the Eaſt by Poland; on the Weſti in 
France; on the North by Denmark, with a part of the Baltique Set; N n 
and on the South by Irahy] is term d by the Italians Alta Allemagis Wil , 
by the Spaniards Alemania alta; by the French Haute Allemagiti Wi d 
by the Germans Ovor teut ſchland ; and by the Engliſh Germany: V n 
ſo call d, is much controverted by our modern Criticks, ſome Germ" Wl N 


Authors being willing to derive its e, from words in ther 
pwn Language, as Gaar mennen, i. e. very much Men. Others from 2 
: 7 * ; 8 
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Henifying to Gather, becauſe the Germans ſeem d to be an Aſimblage 


* f many Nations; others from Gar and Man, to denote chat they 
* E.rcrea Harlike People. Some (tho' with little ground) would fain 
te low it an Hebrew Derivation. But the moſt probable Opinion of all 


is that the Inhabitants of this Country were called Germarni by the 
E203, either becauſe they were a ſincere and honeſt ſort of People, 
or thereby to denote that they were Brothers to their Neighbours the 


© 

1 x Gauls. 9 

2« WF Fir. ] The Air of this Country differeth conſiderably according to 
ion the Situation of the various Parts of this large Continent. Towards 
im the North, it's generally very Cold, but in the Southmoſt Provinces, 


its of the fame Temper as in thoſe Places of France which lie under 
the ame Parallels. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Germany, is 


ney that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean betwixt 186 and 198 Degrees of 
cl; WE Longitude, with 45 and 55 Degrees of South Latitude. 
* Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the Sth, gth, roth, 


and 11th North Climate) is very different according to the Situation 
of its different Parts. In the Southern Circles, as alſo thoſe in the 
middle Part of the Continent, particularly the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, there is hardly any Country in the World can excel them for 
i of Fruits, Corn and Wine: But towards the North, name- 
the two Saxonies and Weſtphalia, the Soil is not near fo fertile, 
eſpecially in Wine ( Grapes never coming to full Perfection there ; ) 
however, as for Corn and Paſturage, they are abundantly fur- 
niſh'd with them; and the whole Country in the main is tolera- 
bly pleaſant, healthful and profitable, abounding not only with all 
things neceſſar y, but alſo with many of the Comforts of human 
Lite. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part is about 17 Hours, +. 
2 3 in the Southmoſt, 8 Hours +. and the Nights propor- 
tionably. 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are Corn, 
Metals, Allom, Salt, Wine, Fleſh, Linen, Quickſilver, Armours, and 
lron · wor ks, & c. 


Rarities. ] What things do moſtly Merit the Epithet of Rare 
and Curious in this vaſt Country, are reducible to theſe ARNE 
Heads; wiz. (1.) Some very obſervable Springs; as That near Geesbac 
in Alſace, whoſe Top is covered with a foul fat oily Subſtance, ordi- 
narily us d by the Peaſants thereabouts, as common Wheel Greaſe : 
Another near Paderborn in Weſtphalia, call d Methorn, which hath 
three Streams very different from one another, both in Colour, Taſte 
and Qualities; and a third in the Dioceſs of Paderborn, obſervable in 
that it loſeth it ſelf twice every 24 Hours, returning always back at the 
Interval of 6 Hours, and that with ſuch Violence as to drive ee 
K 4 D11as 
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Mills nat far trom its Source, Here are alſo many Salt Springs; port. 
cularly that near Lunenburg, in the D. of Lunenburg , another at Hal. in 
Upper S-xc::y, and a third at Saltæ wedel in the Marquiſate of Branden. 
Burg. To theſe we may add a vaſt multitude of Springs whoſe Water 
are highly priz'd both for Purging and Bathing, eſpecially the latter, 
as particularly thoſe at Stugars in Wirtemburg ; thoſe at Aix la Chaty|) 
in Neſiphalia, and thoſe in the Marquiſate of Baden, from whence the 
whole Country derives its Name. (2.) Some ſtrange kind of Lake; 
particularly that in Carniola call'd the Zirchnitzer Sea, in length about 
two German Miles, and one broad; obſeryable for its many ſubterr, 
neous Caves and Paſſages, in which both the Water and Fiſhes of the 
Lake do yearly retire in the Month of June, and return again abou: 
Se ptemden. As allo another in Suabia; the Nature of whoſe Water, 
is ſuch, that they oCtually ſinge Fiſhing-nets, when ſunk to the bottom. 
(3) Remzeriave Caves, particularly that near Blackenburgh in Lowe 
Saxo, commonly call'd Buman's Hole; of which none have yet found 
the End, tho many have travell'd a vaſt way into it, on purpoſe to 
come at the ſame. Another call'd Grotto Propetſchio, with many other 
iubterrancous Caves in Carniola, near the Zirchnitxer-Sea above-men- 
tion d. And finally hat near Hamelen (about 30 Miles from Hanover) 
at whoſe Mouth ſtands a Monument expreſſing the Los of 130 Chil 
dren, who were ſwallowed up alive in that very place above goo 
Years ago. But, according to a certain Tradition in Tranſylvania, thoſe 
Children were tranſported thither, there being many Perſons in that 
Country, ho, to this very Day, do own themſelves for their Poſterity, 
(4.) Starely Edifices, eſpecially ſome famous Cathedrals, as particulay 
thoſe of Strasburg and Ma gdeburg (in the latter of which are 49 Altar 
25 alſo that of Ulm, remarkable for its curious Organ, ſo much ta be 
of, it being 93 Foot high, and 28 broad; being likewiſe furniſh'd with 
16 pair of Bellows, and having P. pes of ſuch a prodigious Bigneſs, that 
the largeſt of them is 13 Inches Diameter. (5.) Some obſervable Roch 
and Srones, particularly thoſe two Rocks nigh to Blackenburg, (above. 
mention'd) which naturally repreſent two Monks in their proper Hir 
bits, and that as exactly as if deſign'd for ſuch; and near to Blackenbur; 
are ſeyeral Stones dug out of the Ground, having on them the Repre- 
ſentation of divers Animals, eſpecially Fiſhes in a neighbouring Lake; 
and ſometime, the Reſemblance of a Man. In another Lake, in the 
Farldom of Mansfield, are Stones exactly ſhap'd like Frogs and various 
ſorts of Fiſkes. Add to theſe the remarkable Stones commonly found 
upon Mount Calenberg (about two German Miles from Vienna) having 
the hvely Impreſſion of Trees and Leaves of Trees upon them. As ao 
a Quarry in thoſe Parts, out of which are dug ſome Stones equi 
tranſparent with refin d Sugar-candy. (6.) Many choice Cabinets d 
aritics, cſpecially that in the Palace of Iuſprucł, with another at Dre 
den; but the chief of all is that in the Emperor's Palace at Rwy 
£ ; a ; W 10ſe 
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whoſe Curioſities are ſo vaſtly numerous, that a Lare Catalogue of 
them makes a compleat Volume in Folio. (7.} At Aerts is a Mo- 
dern Curiolity, which is carefully kept, end commor.y ſewn to 
Strangers, VIZ. a Leaf of Parchment, on which ate furly written 
twelve different ſorts of Hands, with varicty of Miniatures and 
Draughts curiouſly done with a Pen, and that by une Thom 1s © / 1:iker, 
who was born without Hands, and pertorm'd the . with his 
Feet. As for the famous Iun of Heidelberg (bein 1 Hoot long 
and 21 high, before twas deſtroy d by the French in the lata War) 
the ſame was fo well known that I ſhou!ld hardly have {4d wny thing 
of it. Laſtly, To theſe Remarkeblesin Germany we may here 24d the 
Dominican's Chapel in the City of Bern, tho belonging to Ser- 
land, in which is ſtil] to be ſeen an Artificial e, cr a narrow 
Paſſage between that Chapel and one of the Dominicam s Ces, which 
Hole is ſtill ſhewn to Strangers, as a laſting Monument of one of 
the greateſt Cheats that was ever yet diſcover'd in rh! Church of 
Rome: I mean that notorious pretended Miracle which the Henalgi- 
cans impos d upon the World towards the beginning or the 15th 
Century, to confirm their part of that Controverly wh c 7s 
hotly toſſed between them and the Franciſcans , e 
Immaculate Conception of the Bleſſed Virgin. The Vatape 5: 10 
well known, that I ſhould hardly deſcend to Particulars, ever [Up P0- 
ſing this were a proper Place for ſuch a Narrative. 


FIrchbiſhopzicks. | Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoic of 


Mentz, valt burg, 
Triers, Bremen, 
Cologn, Prague, 
Magdeburg, 


Biſhopzicks. ] Biſhopricks in this Country arc thoſe of 


Metz, Brandenburg, Paderborn, Brixen. 

Toul, Harvelberg, Conſtance, Gurk, 

Verdun, Spire, Halberſtadt, Vienna, 

Liege,, Worms, Bamberg, Newſtadt, 
Munſter, Strasburg, Freiſenghen, Lubeck, 
Minden, Murtz burg, Ratisbon, Ratzbiurg. 
Oſnabrug, Aichſtat, Paſſa w, Schewe irin, 
Meiſſen, Verden, Chiemſe, Olmutz, 
Maesburg, Gbhur, Seckaw, Leutmeri⁊, 
Naumburg, Hildeſhein, Lavant, Konningſgrats. 
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Univerſities. ] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 


Viewa, Leitſick, Frantfort on Oder, Helmſtadt, 
Prague, Erfurt, Marpurg, Sigen, 
Mentx, Friburg, Strasburg, Padorborn, 
Cologn, Ingolſtat, Gip/ſwald, Altorfe, 
Triers, Tubmgen, Dillinghen, Olmutz, 
Liege, Roſtock, Fena, Riel, 
Heidelberg, Mittenberg, Lewenghen, Grat. 


Manners.] The High Germans are generally reputed a very ſolid 
and honeſt fort of People. The trading part of em are found to be 
extreamly fair in their Dealings, and ambitious to keep up the ſo 
much renowned Sincerity of their Forefathers. Thoſe who betake 
themielves either to Mars or Minerva ( eſpecially the former) prove 
commonly very worthy Diſciples. This People hath likewiſe a mighty 
Genius for mechanical ſort of Learning; and ſeveral of them are i:- 
mous for ſome {ingular Inventions, particularly that of the fatal In. 
ſtrument the Gum, accidentally diſcovered by one Bartholdus Swart 1 
Frier, when making a Chymical Experiment with a Crucible {t 
over the Fire, having Salt-petre and Sulphur, and other ſuch-'k 
Ingredients, intermixt. They are alſo fig to have found out that 
molt uſeful Art of Printing; but the Hollanders do eagerly deny them 
the Honour of that Invention, aſcribing the fame to one Laurence 
Caſter of Harlem; and, upon ſtrict Enquiry, it appears that the Ger- 
mans had indecd the firſt hint of this Art from Holland; and that 
they only improv'd and per fected the ſame at Mentx. The moſt noted, 
of the many mechanical Operations of this People of late, is that 
curious Watch of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, ſet in the Jewel of 
his ws. 5 as alſo that Clock of the Elector of Saxony s, fixt in the 
Pommel of his Saddle. As for the Iron Fly and Wooden Eagle of 
Regiomontanus, they are ſo well known, that it's ſuperfluous even to 
name them; only this I may add, that the firſt Invention and Con- 
trivance of the latter (tho commonly attributed to Regiomontanits i: 
v-ell as the former) is deny'd him by A. Gellus, who afcribes the 
+/onouT of that curious piece of Mechaniſm to the Ingenuity ot 
Arcliftas. 


Language. Tic Language here us' d, is that call d the High-Dutcl 
Language very ancient, and generally eſteem'd both Noble and 
Many in the Pronunciation; more becoming a General than a Court! 
2. None of the Weſtern Euroean Tongues hath leſs Affinity with the 
Yatin than it has. The Mater nal Languages of ſeveral Kingdoms, and 
ute rent States in Europe, are Original from the Germans. It's now 
i ided into a great many D:ixects, very different from one another. 

| The 
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The pureſt of which 1s generally eſteem'd that ipoken of in Miſuia. 
Pater-noſter in the High German runs thus: Unfer Vatter der du biſt in 
himmel, geheyliget werde dei Nahim. Zukomm uns dein Riich; dein 
ville geſchene uf erden, wie im himmel. Unſer taglich brodt gibbuns heute 
unde Vergebuns, unſer ſculdt, als wir vergonen unſem ſculdigern und 
ahr uns nicht in Verſuchung ; ſonder erleſe uns vom ubel. Amen. 
Government. |] This great Body comprehends above three hun- 
dred different Sovereignties, but all (or moſt of them) are Homa- 
sto one Head, own'd as Supream; viz. The Emperor of Ger- 
many. The Empire is elective, and govern d by Dyets, almoſt like 
the General Eſtates of France. The ſtanding Law of the Empire 
( which bindeth all the ſeveral States as the various Members of one 
Body ) is the Civil or Roman, mix'd with the Canon; to which add 
the ancient Cuſtoms of the Germans, and the various Statutes of the 
Dyets made from time to time. The ſeveral States have their pecu- 
lar Laws obligatory within themſelves. The whole Empire being 
divided into ten Circles, each of em (excepting Belgium, or the 
Circle of Burgundy, which now is allow'd no Vote in the Dyet) hath 
one or more Directors who preſide at their Aſſemblies, viz. For 
Weſiphalia, the Biſhop of Munſter and Duke of Newberg are Directors. 
For Lower Saxony are the Marqueſs of Brandenburg (now King of 
Pruſſia) and Duke of Brunſwick by turns. For Upper Saxony 1s the 
Elector of Saxony now King of Poland. For the Lower Rhine is the 
Archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Upper Rhine arc the Elector Palatine 
and Biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, are the Biſhop of Bamburg, and 
Marquis of Culemback. For Swabia, are the Duke of Wirtemberg, and 
Biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavaria, are the Elector of Bavaria, and 
Archbiſhop of Saltæburg. And laſtly, Auſtria, its Director is the 
Arch-duke of Auſtria, or his Imperial Majeſty. Two or three Cir- 
cles may meet when one of them is attack d from without, or in any 
Confuſion within. The General Dyets conſiſt of three Bodies, viz. 
Electoral Princes, other Princes, and Imperial Cities, But more par- 
ticularly; in this great Body we may reduce all Sovereignties to 


theſe Five; namely, 


The Emperor, he Eccleſſaſtic Princes, 
The Electors. The Secular Princes, 


The. Fre? Citics. 


1. The Emperour, who (being of the Houſe of Auſtria) doth claim 
three ſorts of Dominion, wit. that of -Auſtrta as Hereditary ; Bohemia 
2s his Right; and Hungary by Election. In his Lite-time he cauieth 
his own Son or Brother, or ( failing of theſe) one of his ncarcit Kinſ- 
men to be crown'd King of Hungary; atterwards King of Bohenas ; 
and then (if the Electors are willing) he is choſen King of the 
Romans; whereby he is Succeſſor reſumptive to the Empire, The 
Power 
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Power of the Emperor is much impair'd by ſeveral Capitulations be- 
twixt him and the Princes of the Empire. It's true, that only he can 
confer Honours, create Princes, affranchiſe Cities, inſtitute Univerſi. 
ties, and ſuch like: Vet as to the Legiſlative Power, and that of Levy. 
ing Taxes upon the whole Empire, that is wholly lodg'd in the Gene. 
ral Dyet conjunctly with him, and, by a late Capitulation, he is rot to 
enter into Alliance, or make War with any Foreign Prince without 
Conſent of the Electors. However, if we conſider only his own Here. 
ditary Dominions, he is a powerful Prince; and, to ſupport the 
Grandeur of the Imperial Dignity, he is ſerv'd by the greateſt Prince; 
of the Empire; is addreſſed unto by the Auguſt Title of Ceſar ; and 
the Ambaſſadors of all crown'd Heads, and Free States in Europe, give 
place to thoſe ſent by him, at what Foreign Court ſoever it be. 

II. Electors, who are now nine in Number, viz. theſe following: 
(I.) The Archbiſhop of Mentx, who is Great Chancellor of t 
Empire in Germany ; fits on the Emperor's Right-hand in the Dyet, 
and did formerly Goes the Kieg of Bohemia. (2.) The Archbiſhop 
of Triers or Trevers, Who is Great Chancellor of the Empire in 
France; claims the firſt Vote in Electing the Emperor; and fits over 
againſt him in the Dyet. (3.) The Archbiſhop of Cologn, who is 
Great Chancellor of the Empire in Italy; claims the firſt Vote in 
chuſing the King of the Romans; ſets the Crown on his Head ; and 
ſits next the Emperor. (4.) The King of Bohemia (who hath only 
a Seat in the Election) is Cup-bearer, and in the publick Proceſſion 
walks next the Emperor or King of the Romans. (.) The Duke of 
Bavaria, who is Great Steward; and in time of the publick Proceſ- 
ſion carrieth the Globe before the Emperor. (6.) The Duke of Sax- 
om, who is Great Marſhal of the Empire; and at the publick Pro- 
ceſſion carrieth the naked Sword before the Emperor. (7.) The 
Marquis of Brandenburg, now King of Prufſia) ws 
berlain, and at the publick Proceſſion carrieth the Scepter be- 
fore the Emperor. (S.) The Prince Palatine of the Mine, who is 
Great Treaſurer; and in the Proceſſion at Coronations ſcattercth 
Medals among the People. (9.) The ninth Elector is Duke of Brun 
wick, Lunenburg, Hanover, George Lewis, and King of Great Bri- 
tain, &c. Son of Erneſtus Auguſtss, who was added to the 
Electoral College in the Year 1693. Theſe Princes have much 
greater Authority, and enjoy more ample Privileges than the other 
Princes of the Empire. To them belongeth not only a Right of 
Electing the Emperor and King of the Romans (as atoreſaid ) but 
alſo fome allow them even a Depoſing Power. When the Empc- 
ror calls a Dyet, he is obliged to ask their Advice; and during an In- 
terreign, two of them ( viz. the Electors of Saxony and Bavaria) 
have Power to govern the Empire; the juriſdiction of the former 
extending over the Northern, and that of the other oyer the South- 
ern Circles of the Empire. III. Eccle. 
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III. Eccleſiaſtick Princes, who (beſides the firſt three Eletors) are 
chiefly theſe following, viz. Archbiſhop of Saleæburg [Great Maſter 
of the Teutonicł Order] the Biſhop of Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, 
Wartzburg, Strasburg, Oſnabrug, Bamberg, Paderborn, &c. and ma- 
ny Abbots and Abbeſſes, who are abſolute over the Temporality of 
their Benefices. The EleCtion to their various Dignities belongs whol- 
y to their ſeveral Chapters, and they govern the People in ſubjection 
to them as Sovereign Princes, without any Cognizance of a higher 
Power. 

IV. Secular Princes, who are chiefly the Dukes of Lunenburg, Wir- 
temburg, Mecklenburg, Sax Lauenburg, &c. Marqueſs of Baden, Cu- 
lembach, &c. The Landgrave of Heſs, Princes of Eaſt- Friex land, Naſſau 
Anhalt, &c. Counts of Solms, Aversburg, &c. and many other Dukes, 
Marqueſſes and Landgraves; as alſo ſome Earls and Barons who 
exerciſe a Sovereign Power over thoſe in their own Dominions. 

V. Free Cities, Which are either Imperial or Hans Towns. Imperial 
Cities are thoſe which bear the Eagle of the Empire in their Arms, and 
have right to ſend their Deputies to the Dyet of the Empire. Hans- 
Towns are thoſe, which about the End of the 13th Century, entred 
into a firm Leagne of mutually aſſiſting one another in time of Di- 
ſtreſs; as alſo in carrying on ſuch a regular Commerce as might 
univerſally tend to their Advantage, and the publick good of the Em- 
pire. Which Society encreaſed to the Number of ceiny Cities, who 
enjoy d great Privileges, and exercis d a peculiar juriſdiction among 


themſelves. For the better Adminiſtration of which, they were di- 


vided into four Circles, diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of four principal 
Cities, in which were eſtabliſh'd their Courts of Judicature ; viz. 
Lubeck, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Dantxict. But this Society hath 
been on the declining hand almoſt two hundred Years, and 15 now 
become very inconſiderable. 

Chief Courts in Germany, for hearing and determining the Great 
Cauſes of the Empire, are two, viz. The Imperial Chamber (and Cham- 
ber of Vienna. ( 1.) The Imperial Chamber (conſiſting of fifty Judges, 
calbd Aſſeſſors, whercot the Emperor appointeth the Preſident, aud 
four of the Principal Officers; each of the Electors chuling one; 


and the reft being nsminated by the other Princes and States of the 


Empire, whoſe Buſineſs is to determine all Diſputes which arite from 
time to time between the Princes; as alſo other Cauſes brought thither 
by Appeal from Interior Courts. The Scat of this Judicature was for- 
merly at Spires, but now at Hetſſur in Heſſe. (2.) The Chamber of 
Viewa, whoſe Office it is alio to decide all Cauſes brought to it by 
Appeals from Inferiour Courts, and c aims the ſame Authority with the 
Chamber of Spires. The Seat of this Court is the Emperor's Palace, and 
either he himſelf, or his Deputy, ſits as chief, being aſſiſted by a com- 
petent number of Judges, whereof ſeveral are Profeſſors of the Pro- 
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reſtant Religion. In both theſe Courts the Emperour (as Sovereign 
judge, and Preſident) pronounceth Sentence when there in Perſon; 
and in his Abſence thoſe deputed by him, who repreſenting him. 
ſelf, are allow'd to carry the Imperial Scepter as a Mark of their 
Dignity. In particular Courts they follow the Laws of the Empire, 
which conſiſt in many ancient Conſtitutions; the Golden Bull; the 
Pacification of Paſſaw ; as alſo the Treaties of Weſtphalia in the Saxoy 
Law eſtabliſh'd by Charlemain; and the Roman by the Emperour 
uſtinian; which laſt they obſerve whenſoever the Saxon has not 
receiv d. All Princes, States, and Members of the Empire 
have (and actually Exerciſe ) a Sovereign Power, within their own 
Territories; except in ſome particular Caſes, wherein People may 
Appeal either to the Imperial Chamber of Spires, or that at Vienna, 
commonly call'd the Aulich Council. 


After the Government of Germany, we may add that 
of Switzerland and Geneva. 


I. Switzerland (a large Common-wealth, conſiſting of ſeveral lit- 
tle ones, viz. Thirteen Cantons, every one of them being abſolute 
within their own Juriſdiction ) is under a Popular Government in the 
main; yet not ſtrictly ſo in reſpect of every particular Canton, thoſe 
of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, being more properly under an Ariſto- 
cracy than any other; ſince the Authority of the Gentry doth moſt 
prevail in them. However, the whole Body of the State, conſi- 
der'd as one Complex Republick, conſiſteth of three diſtinct Parts, 
viz. The Switzers themſelves, diſtributed as (aforeſaid) into Thir- 
teen Cantons. Secondly, 'Thoſe States Confederate with them for 
their common Liberty and Protection. And Thirdly, The Pre- 
fecture, ſubjected to them, whether by Gift, Purchaſe, or Chance. 
(1.) The Body of the Cantons is govern'd by each Canton, having 
its particular Magiſtrate of their own chuſing; by whom (with 
3 ſtanding Council. conſiſting of Perions elected out of the People) 
all particular Controverſies of the Canton are heard and determind. 


But, when wy publick Cauſe occurs, which relates to all the Can- 


tons, then cach of them ſends its Commiſſioner to the general Dyet, 
(which ordinarily meets at Baden) where every Canton hath one 
Vote, and Matters are determin'a by the major part. (2.) Confede- 
rate States; the chief of which (beſides Geneva) are the Griſons, an 
adjacent Common-wealth, govern'd in like manner as the Switzer. 
Of all the Allies of the Switzers, there's none more Potent than 
theſe. They entred firſt into a League one with another, Auno 147 1. 
and afterwards with the Switzers in 1491. Their Country lies a- 
mong macceſlible Mountains, and hideous Precipices, and they -# 
vi 
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vide themſelves into fix Parts, viz. The Grey League. The League 
of the Houſe of God, The League of the Ich Furiſclictions. The 
pulteline. And laſtly, The Countries of Chiavana and Bornio. Some 
believ'd they deriv d the Title of Griſons from the Cuſtom of wearing 
Grey Scarſs, when firſt they entred into the League together, (35 
prefectures of the Switzers, particularly thoſe Countries and Cities of 
Baden and Sargans, with many other Towns and Villages ſituated 
nigh unto, or among the Alps, 


II. Geneva, being a Free Republick, is govern'd by its own Me- 
giſtrates, and is in Confederacy with the Cantons of Switzerland, 
whom it reſembles very much in the Conſtitution of its Govern- 
ment. The Sovereignty of the State is lodg'd in a Council of two 
Hundred, out of which a leſſer Council conſiſting of twenty five is 
choſen (both which being tor Lite, ſerve for Checks one to ano- 
ther) and finally out of theſe twenty five, are elected four Principal 
Officers, whom they call the Syndicks, who have the foie Manage- 
ment of the Common-wealth ; except it be in ſome great Matter, 
as making of Peace or War; Offenſive or Defenſive Leagues; hear- 
ing Appeals, and ſuch like General Concerns, which is the Buſineſs of 
the Great Council to conſider and determine. 


Arms.] The Emperor of Germam for Armorial Enſigns bears 
Quarterly, 1. Barwiſe, Argent and Gules of eight Pieces, for Hungary. 
2. Argent, a Lyon, Gules, the Tail noved, and patled in Saltier, 
Crowned, Languid, and Armed, Or, for Bohemia. 3. Gules; a Feſſe 
Argent, for Auſtria. Party and bendwiſe, Argent and Axure, a 
border Gules, for Ancient Burgundy. 4 Quarterly in the firſt and 
hit Gules a Caſtle trip e towered, Or, purfled Sable, for Caſtile. In 
the ſecond and third Argent, a Lyon purple for Leon. The Shicid 
creſted with an Imperial Crown, cloſed and raiſed in ſhape of a 
Mitre, having betwixt the two Points a Diadem ſurmounted with 
a Globe and Croſs, Or. This Shield, environed with a Collar of the 
Order of the Gol.Jer Fleece, is plac'd on the Breaſt of an Eagle di! 
played Sable in a Field. Or, Diadem, membred and beaked Gul, 


holding a naked Sword in the right Talon, and a Scepter in the. 


left. The two Heads ſignifie the Faſtern and Weſtera Einpire; and 
for the Motto are theſe Words, Dio avgulſo non deficit alter. But 
the Emperours's peculiar Device is, Pax & ſalts Europæ. 


Religion.] The Laws of the Empire give free Toleration to th 
publick Exerciſe of three Religions, viz. the Lut heran, Calvins, 
and Popiſh, and in ſome Places all three Parties cclebrate Divine 
Worſhip in one and the ſame Church, at d'fcrear times of the 
Day; as among others, at Maubeim in the Palatinate, before it 
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was ruin'd hy the Fench. The Reformation of Religion was begun 
here by M1121 Leher about 1517. and embrac'd by the Elector o 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Landgrave of Heſſ, 
the Duke of Brunſwick, and moſt of the Free Cities. Whereupon 
followed continual Wars and Troubles about Religion and the Land: 
of the Church, till the Year 1525. when a Peace was concluded at 
Paſſaw ; where the Proteſtant Religion was ſecured, till Matters 
could be better ſettled at the next enſuing Dyet, At lenpth the 
Religious Peace in Germany was eſtabliſh'd at the Dyet at Az5bury 
in 1555; where 'twas provided that neither Party ſhould annoy 
one another, upon the Account of Religion; and that ſuch of the 
Church Lands and Revenues, as the Proteſtants had poſſeſs'd them. 
ſelves of, before the Peace at Paſſaw, ſhould from thenceforth re- 
main in their Poſſeſſion. The Proteſtant Religion was hkewiſe e 
ſtabliſh'd by the Neſtphalian Treaty in the Year 1648. And much 
in this Poſture did things continue till of late, that the French King 
broke in upon the Empire, and took ſo many Towns and Cities of 
it: In all which he diſpoſſeſs'd the Proteſtants of their Rights, and 
eſtabliſh'd the Exerciſe of the Roman Religion. And this he hath 
endeavour'd to confirm by the laſt Treaty at Ryſwick, where his Ple- 
nipotentiaries, in Conjunction with the Emperor's, prevail'd to in- 
ſert into the {aid Treaty a Clauſe, whereby tis agreed, That the Ro- 
man Catholick Religion ſhall remain within the Places reſtor'd by 
France to the Emperor and Empire, in the ſame Condition as 'tis ex- 
ercis'd at preſent. And, though the Proteſtants long conteſted, and 
at laſt fign'd the Treaty, with a Proteſtation, that the Clauſe in 
diſpute ſhould not be drawn into Precedent for the future; yet 
there's too great Reaſon to fear that the Popiſh Party hath gain da 
conliderable Advantage in this Point. The various Parts of thi: 
Country receiv'd the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel at various times, 


and that by the preaching of various Apoſtles, eſpecially St. Thomas 
Sirnamed Didymus, one of the Twelve. | 
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Concerning Poland. 


between 1 72 co Ft Longs 5 length is about 660 
between 377 Go Lof Lat. 
| 00 


Miles, 
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L SBreadth) is about 600 
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Being divided into three Claſſes, vix. & Middle. 


dg con, (Lithuania —) 
1 com) pothinia-- 
enen Podolia 


Conrland 


Mid.lle Claſs Samogitia — E 


comprehends ) Polaquia * 
Little Ruſſia — 


Mp Ch com- Proffia 


U Varſowin 


— Polonia prop. 
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Weſt. 
C Vilna 
Rio N. to 8 
Caminieck — 
| Mittaw 
Roſmie - 
i N 
Berz le to 8. 


Lemberg — 


Dantzick 


Idem - N. to S. 
(Cracon — \ 


Of all theſe in Order. 


C. 1. Lithuania, a Dukedom. 


Trot —— — — „ 


I ilna — — 
Braſla wen. 
Polocthien —— 

IWitepshien-— 
Novo grod eck 
5 Minnie 
£ Miſci{iawens 
5 D. of Slurzk 
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Territory of Robactow 
REEWCA- = 1 


pa atinate of 
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Idem ——=——— 
Breſaw— W. to E. 
Polocłk : 

IWitespk 
Idem 
Minski- --=——- SW, to E. 
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Idem d 
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F. 2. Folhinia, 
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Contains 
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Contains the Pala F Kaminiecł 
Bracklaw 


tinate of 


Contains 


Contains the Territ. of. 


tinate 


of 


Divided 


into 


Contains the 
Palatinate 


Lemberg 


of 


Poland. 


g. 2. Volhinia, a Province. 


Palatinate of Lucko,W. 
Territory of Kiow, E 


Idem 


. chief Towny Idem 


S. 3. Podolia, a Province. 


F. 4. Curland, a Dukedom. 


D. of Curlard— Chief Town Coldengen 
Semegellen- —— 


Muu taw— 


S. 5. Samogitia, a Dukedom. 


Rolenne — 


Midneck— Chief Towne Idem Y. to“. 
5 1 Idem þ 


Schwenden 


F. 6. Polaquia, a Proyince. 
Contains the Pala- 327 — 


Beilskien— 


§. 7. Little Ruſſia, a Proviace: 


Royal, Weſtward 
Ducal, Eaſtward 


Chelm-—- 
Belz, 
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W.tol. 


Idem 


Breſte ) 
Chief Town ® 11 vs. to N. 
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Idem 
Idem, or Lwom, or Leap. 


. 8. Pruſſia, a Dukedom. 


& Chief Town D ant xicłk 


Koninsberg 
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& 9. Har. 
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& 9. Warſovia, a Dukedom not divided. 


Its chief Town is Warſaw, upon the Weiſel. 


8. fo. Polonia, properly ſo call'd. 


xr : Lower, Northward. 
Divided into N tpper, Southward. 


Poſua ? f [dem — 


Kaliskie -- | Gneſa -— W. to 
Debrizen. Idem — Nc. 
Lower con- ( Palat. off Ploksketn- | | Plorzho — 
tains the Stradia— | Z ; Idem 
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ö Rava 7 2 dem | 
4 Prov. of Cujavia — 8 Nadiſſa w N. of Lancic. 
Upper contains ( Lublin - | dem N. to S. 
the Palatinate c Sandomiria Sandomirz on the 
of Cracow· ! Cracow— ) Weiſel 
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Name P Oland ſa conſiderable Part of Ancient Sarmatia Eurotes wn 
and now bounded on the Eaſt by Little T. artary, and bm 

part of Meſcovia; on the Weſt by Upper Germany ; on the North b, _ 
part of Moſcovia, Livonia, and the Baltick Sea; and on the South by rs 
Hungary, Iranſilvania and Moldavia | is term'd by the 1alian; ir, 3 
Spaniards, Polonia; by the French Pologne; by the Germans Polen — 
and by the Engliſh Poland: So calld (according to the beſt Conte. 1 
Etures) from Poly or Pole, which in the Sclavonic Language he- SOU 
nifies a Plain or Champaigne Country fit for Hunting, there Lins dug 
none of old more eſteem'd for that than it was. : = 
Air.] The Air of this Country is of a different Nature, accordin Ml 1 
to the Nature and Situation ot the different Parts of the kingdom; 5 
for in the Provinces towards the North Welt it's very cold, yct with- : 
all very pure and wholeſome, but towards the North-Eaſt, particular. 1 1 
iy Lithr ann, it's not only cold. but alto very groſs and unwhote- A | 
lome; which chieſiy riſes from the vaſt number of Lakes in that ar 


part of the Country, whoſe ſtanding Waters ſend up infectious Ve- 
pours, which intermixing with the Air, do eatily corrupt the who q 
Maſs thereot. The oppolite Place of the Globe to Poland is thi: WE 


g f tho 
part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean lying between 194 and 212 Degrez: 
of Longitude, with 47 and 59 Degrees of South Latitude. 
Soil. The Nature of the Air having ſtill a great influence on 


the Soil; the North-Weſt Provinces of this Kingdom (it lying in th: 
gth, 1oth and 11th North-Clirbate) are abundantly fertile, affording 
many ſorts of Grain and Fruits, not only enough for the Inhabitant, 
but alſo to ſupply the wants of their Neighbours. In the midde 
part of this Kingdom are ſome Mountains, and thoſe well ſtor d with 
ſeveral Mines of Silver, Copper, Iron and Lead. The Provinces to- | 
wards the North and North-Eaſt are very barren in Fruits and Corn, 
being full of Woods, Lakes and Rivers. The longeſt Day in the 
Northmoſt Parts of this Kingdom is 17 Hours 4, the ſhorteſt in 
the Southmoſt is 8 Hours 4, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country ue on 
Wax, Linen, Boards, Maſts for Ships, Pitch, rich Furs, Salt, Am- 2 
ber, Pot-aſhes, Soap, Corn, Butter, Cheeſe, Roſin, Flax, Cordage, WW 
Brimſtone, ec. Gr 


Barittes.] In the Cathedral of Gneſua is kept an ineſtimable Trea- 
ſure of Gold, Silver and enamell'd Veſſels, given by divers Kings of 
Poland, and Prelates of that See, Under the Mountains adjacent to 
Kiow 


1 


, 

y 
N 
— 
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om are divers Grottos, wherein are preſerv'd 2 great number of 
humane Bodies, ſtill intire, although buried many Years ago, bein 
neither ſo black nor hard as the Egyptian Mummies ; among theſe 
ate two Princes, array'd in the fame Habit they uſually wore when 
alive, who are ſhewn to Travelers by the Ruſſan Monks. The 
place where thoſe Bodies are preterved is a dry ſandy Ground, 
much of the ſame Nature with the Catacombs at Rome. In the 
Southern parts of Pol;x;z.! are divers Mountains, out of which is 
dug Salt in large Maſſes, as Stones out of a Quarry ; and out of o- 
thers they dig natural Earthen Cups, which, being expoſed for 
ſome time in the open Air, become as hard as a Stone. In the De- 
ſerts of Podolia is a Lake, whole Waters condenſe into ſolid Salt, 
and that purely by the Heat of the Sun. Near to Cracow are the 
Mines of Sal Gemme, which, being 200 Fathoms deep, do conſtant- 
ly employ above 1000 Men, and yield a vaſt Revenue to the King. 
Near to Culm, in the D. of Praia. is a Fountain which conſtantly 
ſends forth a mighty ſuphureous Steam, and yet its Waters are ne- 
yer hot. 


Irchbiſhopz(cks.] Archbiſt opricks in this Kingdom are Two, viz. 


thoſe of 
Gneſna, Leopol. 
Biſhopzicks. ] Biſbopricks in this Kingdom are theſe following. 
Cracow, Poſua, Ploc zom, Fauſſenberg. 
Culm, Vilna, Colmenſee, Premiſlaw, 
Caminiec. Window, Letzko, Kiow. 
Kranoſtaw, Medn:ich, 


Univerſlies.] Univer/iries in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Cracow, Koninsberg, Poſua, Vina. 


Manners.] The Pcianders are generally Men of handſome, tall and 
well proportion'd Bodies. Men of a good and durable Compicxion, 
and of 10 ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitutions, that many of em prove 
the beſt of Soldiers, being able to endure all the Fatigues of a Military 
Life. The Nobility and Gentry mightily aftect the greateſt Pomp and 
Grandeur they can, whether in Diet, Apparel or Equipage. Many of 
em are of ſuch a generous Temper, that we may rather reckon them 
Frotuſe than Liberal. The Art of Diſſimulation is of no great vogue 
among them, moſt of the better ſort being of a fair and downright 


| Converſation. They expect a great deal of Reſpect, and, where 
| Vat is given, they never fail to make a ſuitable Return, They are 
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generaly reckon'd very affable and courteous to Strangers, extreme 
jealous of their Liberties and Privileges, but moſt Tyrannical tg. 
wards the meaner ſort of their own People, treating the Peafan;; 
no better than meer Slaves; and in ſome Places they exercise; 
Power of Life and Death upon their Domeſtick Servants : Which 
abſolute Power, and ſevere Uſage of the Nobles towards the Com. 
monalty, together with the many Feuds between one another, hay 
produc'd not only many lamentable Diſorders in this Kingdom, but 
alſo occaſion d the final Revolt of the Coſſachs. One remark1) 
Quality of this People is their ſingular Care in Inſtructing o 
Youth in the Latin Tongue, which Perſons of moſt Ranks do v4. 
ally ſpeak very fluently ; yea, and even many of the Female Sex + 
alſo good Proficients therein. 


Language.] The Poles, being originally deſcended from the Sc 
do ſtill ipeak a Dialect of the Sclavonian Tongue; but the Poverty 
and Barrenneſs of their Language has oblig'd them to borrow man; 
Words from the Germans, eſpecially Terms of Art. It is hard tor 
Strangers to learn the ſame to Perfection, the Pronunciation being 
extremely harſh, by reaſon of the vaſt multitude of Conſonants the; 
uſe. he Lithuanians have a particular Language of their ov. 
which mightily abounds with corrupted Latin Words. In Liviu 
they have a Language peculiar to themſelves, which is a Dialect a 
the Lithuanian; however, the German Tongue doth moſtly previ 
in ſeveral Cities, and the Ryſſian in others, Pater-moſter in the Y. 
liſh Tongue runs thus: Oycza naſ kt ry teſtes wniebiſſich ſwiers/u 
imie twore : Pryzdz krol ſiwo towie, badz wola twa jake won vil 
tak y waziemi. Chleba naſzego pows reduie day nam dz fun. 
Veapaſc nam naſæ weily, jackoymy opoſcox amy naſ=ym winoway<i 
Nie wwonx nas nas na poknſLenie : a le nas zabw ode zlego. Amen. 


Government. ] The large Body of Poland is ſubject unto, and go. 
vern'd by its own King, who is Elective, and that by the Clery' 
and Nobility alone, the Commons having no hand in it. The Hole 
in clecting their King, ever ſince the Days of Fagello a Lithuania. 
(who united Lithuania to Poland) have commonly obſerv'd this Mi. 
xim, viz. not to chuſe a King from among their own Nobility 
but rather out of ſome Foreign Princely Family ; thereby to pre 
{crve the better an Equality among the Nobles, and prevent Dome. 
ſtick Broils. However, of all Foreign Princes, they induſtriouſ)) 
avoid the Houſe of Auſtria, leſt a King from thence ſhould find vu! 
ways to treat them in the fame manner, as that Houſe has already 
done the Hungarians and Bohemians. The Poliſh Government is term 
Monarchical, but (if rightly conſider'd) we may reckon it rathe 
2 Real Ariſtocracy ; the Nobility in their Elections having fo limited 


* 
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the King's Power, that without the Content of the States General 
ke may neither make War nor Peace, nor do any thing of Impor- 
unce that concerns the Publick. Conlidering the true Nature and 
Conſtitution of this Government, we may cafily imagine that tis 
requently liable to Inter-Reigns, whether by Death, 1Depoſrtion or 
Rellgnation; as allo inteſtine Broils and Commotions { witneſs the 
ate Election) when the Parties electing jar in their Choice, During 
in Inter-Reign, or when the King is abſent from his Kingdom (as 
ometimes in the Field againſt the Turks ) the Archbiſhop of Ggeſſia 
goth ordinarily officiate as King; but, if no Archbiſſop ot Geſna, 
then the Biſhop of Plocxhe exerciſeth that Power ; and, in cale that 
See be alſo vacant, then the Biſhop of Poſna undertakes the ſame, 
The whole State is commonly conſider'd as divided into two prin- 
cipal Parts, viz. the Kingdom of Poland, and Grand Dutciꝶ of Lithu- 
ana. The great Wheels of Government in both of thele are the 
Senate and General Dyet. The Senate is compoſed of Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, Palatines, Principal Caſtellans, and chief Officers of the 
Kingdom. The General Dyer conſiſts of the ſame Members, together 
with Delegates from each Province and City, both of the Kingdom 
and Dutchy ; which Dyet is either Ordinary, as when ſummoned 
(according to Law ) once every two Years; or Extraordmary, as 
when call d by the King upon ſome emergent Occaſion. The cal- 
ling of this Dyet is always pertorm'd by the Chancel.or's Letters, 
term'd Literæ Inſtructionis to the Palatins, acquainting them with 
what the King deſigns to propoſe to them, and the time he would 
have them come to Court. Having receiv'd the King's Propoſal, 
each of them hath full Liberty to examine the fame in its own Na- 
ture and Conſequences, and to return their Thoughts about it with 
al: the Freedom they can deſire. The King's Letters are :tkewite 
ſent to the Gentry of each Palatinate, to chuſe a Nuncio to be their 
Repreſentative in the Dyet; in which Election the Candid: te muſt 
be unanimouſly pitch'd upon; for, if the Suffrage of only one pri- 
vate Gentleman be wanting, the Election is void, and the Province 
is depriv'd of its Vote in the approaching Dyet. The Elcctions 
being over, and the various Senators and Nuncios come to Court, 
the King attir'd in his Royal Robes, and attended by the Chan- 
celior, renews the Propoſal in their Publick Aſſembly. The Pro- 
poſal having been duly weigh'd by each of them aforehand, they 


come to a ſpcedy Reſolution in the Matter, either Pro or Con. As 


the aforeiaid Election of the various Nuncios requires an unani- 
mous Aſſent in all Perſons electing, or elſe the Election is void; 
eyen ſo the thing propos'd by the King, in the General Dyet, muſt 
be aſſented unto by all, otherwiſe the Propoſal was made in vain ; 
for, if they differ, (which frequently happens) then the Dyet breaks 
up without doing any thing, and each Member returns to his own 

L 4 Home. 
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Home. Subordinate to the Senate and Dyet are a great man 
Courts of Judicature, whether Eccleſiaſtical, Civil or Military, fg 
determining all Cauſes in the various parts of the Kingdom, which 
Courts are much the fame with the like ſubordinate Judicato. 


ries in other civiliʒ d Countries of Europe, particularly thoſe here in 
England. 


Frms. ] The Arms of the Crown of Poland are Quarterly, ln 
the firſt and fourth Gules, and Eagle Argent, crown'd and arm d, o, 
for Poland. In the ſecond and third Gules, a Cavalier arm'd Cy. 
a-pee Argent, in the Dexter, a naked Sword of the fame ; in th: 
Siniſter, a Shield Axure, charg'd with a double bear'd Croſs, 0», 
mounted on a Courſer of the ſecond, barbed of the third, and neil 
of the fourth, for Lithuania. For the Creſt, a Crown, heighten! 
with eight Flurets, and clos'd with four Demi-circles, ending in 1 
Monde, Or, which is Creſt of Poland. For the Motto are the 
Words, Habent ſua ſidera Reges. 


Beligion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for tlie ms; 
part) Frofeſſors of the Doctrine of the Church of Rome; yet, :! 
Religions being tolerated, here are many of the Greek Church, :: 
alſo Armenians, Lutherans, Socinians, Calxiniſts, Fews, Quafters, &c. 
Thoſe of the Church of Rome are diſpers d over all parts of the 
Kingdom, but moſt numerous in the Province of Cujavia and Ia. 
ſovia; the Lutherans are moſtly to be found in Prufia; the Arme. 
nians in Ruffa, and all the reſt appear in great Numbers thro' the v:- 
rious parts of Lithuania. Beſides, in Samogitia is a fort of Peope 
who differ little or nothing from meer Heathens. The Retorm:- 
tion ot Re igion began in this Country, Anno 1525, but did not 
meet with due Encouragement. The Chriſtian Faith was planted 
in the various parts of Poland at ſeveral times, and by ſeveral Per- 
ſons; it being eltabliſh'd in Poland, properly ſo called, Auno 96; 
in the time of their Prince Mieciſſaus, Son of Memomiſians. In Li. 
vouia, Anno 1200. by the preaching of one Meinardus. In Lithi- 
ania, not until the Year 1386. at the Admiſſion of Fagello to the 
Crown of Poland, and then done (as ſome affirm ) by Thomas Ital. 
denſis, an Engliſhman. In Samogitia and Volhinia, at the ſame time 


with Livonia. In the reſt, at other times, and upon other oc. 
ſions. 
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. 
Concerning Spain with Po2tugak, 
D. M. Miles. 


5 Length is about 660. 


Situated 


Breadth is about 590. 


1. Towards the N. & W. Ocean. 
t being divided into 3 Claſſes, vix. A 2. Towards the Mediterran. Sea. 
W ety | 3. Towards the Mid-land parts. 


Biſcay --— 1 Bilbo, or Bilboa 
cuſs compre- e — | - þ Guides 3 
nds I Gallicia— Compoſtella — 
28 Portugal! | Lisbon E. to 8. 
Audaliſſia | Seville 
Granada | - | NL eos -—— —— W. to E. 
Cas compre- ) Alurcia— (FE Idem 
bende Valencia g 1 Idem- 
Catalonia-- Barcelona 
8 E. to N. 
Arragon—- 2 W. 
E _ \ Nawarre-- * Pampelona 
5 Old Caffile Burgo. N. to 8 
New Caſtile Madrid  * ; 
Leon - 3 { ldems. of Aſturia. 


Of all theſe in Order. 
F. 1, Biſcay, a Lordſhip. 


" Tpuſco Moloſe 
Contains . Biſcay properly ſo — * A —— k. . 


44... Vit Tora * d. 


F. 2. Aſturia, 
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Contains 


§. 2. Aſturia. a Principality. 


Aſturia de Oviedo Chief F Oviedo, Weſtward. 
Aſturia de Santillana 5 Town M Santillana, Eaſt ward. 


& 3+ Gallicia, a Kingdom. 
Archbiſhopr. of Compoſtella 


= ( IdemYJS. W. to 
Mondonedo — { = I Idem N. E. 
Contains the & Biſhopr. 4 Lugo M4 Idem) N. E. tos 
Orenſe --------\ 3 Idem > W. ups: 
Territory of Twy 5 em © the N 


Contains the Contains 


Cont. the 


8. 4. Portugal, a Kingdom. 


Entre Minho Douro- & F Bra ga W. 

Tralos Montes ------- - Miranda 4 to E. 
The Provin. of < Beria- EY Coimbra 

Eſtremadura + N Lisbone--- (N. 

Entre TagoGundiano \ EZ / Evora----[( tos. 
The Kingdom of Algarve dJ  Tavira--- 


§. 5. Andaluſia, a Province. 


= 
Biſhoprick oJ 2 5 5 _ E. to S. W. upon tik 
Archbiſhopr. of Seville- o dem * 3 
Biſhoprick of Granada--\ Y Idem nigh to it. 
D. of Medina Sidonia--- ) © \ Idem, Southward. 


g. 6. Granada, a Kingdom. 


my tl 
Biſhoprick of 1 ( Ildem, Southward upon the 


Guadix k. Idem Sea-Coal!, 
Archbiſhopr. of Granada- ( Idem k. to S. W. 
( Biſhoprick of Malaga—--- )”_ (Idem i 


3 . Murcia, 


„ EY 
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§. 7. Murcia, a Kingdom. 


Murcia, properly ſo calld) , - ¶ Murcia Ny. . 
Territory 5 Lorta-— * 0 ldem dota (Coaſt. 
ot 9 


Carthagna Idem, Scuthward upon the Sca- 


Cont. 


§. 8. Vuleucia, a Kingdom. 
Contains the C Millares * Villa Hermoſa 


Provinces Xucar - Chief Towne Valencia —-- SN. to S. 
of Segura- s Origuells - — 


S. 9. Catalonia, a Principality. 


VPuigcerda __ Idem 

5 Le ſeu d Urgel— 1 item 0 N 

7 \Balaguer —— -—-— # Iden 3 P 

8 Lerida — — D dem the Fhro. 

7 Tortoſa — Yn 

5 Girona — — 8 Idem 

= / Barcelona = 73 lem r. to W. nigh vnto, or 

5 villa Franca de Panades- Idem upon the Sca- Coaſt. 
Terranona- Idem \ 


To theſe add the Country of Rozfillon (Chief Town Perpignan) 
>, ot Narbonne in Lower Lang:edoc, 


§. 10. Arragon, a Kingdom. 


| i TACH — Idem | 

Biſhoprick of Hueſca —— } dem N. W. to S. E. 
oy Uu, / Ile — 
44 . » 

Archbiſhoprick of $ara- © ; 
S 3 Adem, upon the Ero. 
5 geſſa. or Caragoca— 5 = 
= FaAraconi-—\ = J Idem —= 
3 / Biſhoprick of 4lborazin-- / ldem N. to S. 

Tervel--—— Mm 


$. 11. Na- 


| 
| 
| 
N 
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S. 11. Navarre, a Kingdom. 
Pampelona ) S ( Idem 


. > 
Contains the Ma- 7. dela = >= idem 
jorſhips of 2 | 
Fftella-— ( } Idem " 
Sangueſa-- ) © Item 5 0 E. 


F. 12. Old Caſtile, a Province. 


Burgo Idem — 
Rioja-— / N Logronnuo W. to S. E. 
Calahorraf 3 ldem — 
Contains the Ter-J/ Soria-—— — idem 

ritories of Oma g \ Idem . to W. on the Douro. 
Valladolid £5 J Idem 
Segovia -- & Idem, 56 m. S. E.) ofVallads 
4 vi Idem, 63 m. S. p lia. 


& 13. New Caſtile, comprehending Extremadura. 


¶ North, the Tago. 
Being divided intoy Middle, between the Tago and Guadiana 
South of Guadiana. 


Coira 
Placentia . >W. to E. 
North contains the Toledo- 


Towns of Madrid - : 
Alcala de Hrs three N. E. of Told: 


Guadalaxara-- — 


Alcantara upon the Tago. 
Middle contains the ) Meridia upon the Guadiana. 
Towns of Truxillo, 36. m. N. E. of Merida. 
Cuenſa upon the Xucor. 


Badajos * 
S:&th contains the) Ellenera — F : f 
Towns of Cividat Real- rom W. to E. 


Alcarax- 


§. 14. Lees, 
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. 14. Leon, a Kingdom. 


Palencia] E. to S. W. 
C. T. in \ Toro -—- on the 


Being ai N orth) N. are Zamora Douro. 


vided 1 4 Doro pre 0 Oy . 7 8. 
8 ; 
my OO . „ Lake. N. to S. 


S. are à Ala E. 
Cividad Rodrige. S. W. 
(of Salamanca. 


1 large Continent being now ſubject to two diſtinct 
Sovereigns, viz. His Catholick Majeſty, and the King of 
portugal, I ſhall ſeparately conſider theſe two Sovereignties, There- 
fore, 


SP 4 TN 


Name.1 Sg P AIN [formerly Iberia, Heſperia, by ſome Spania; and 

now bounded on the Eaſt by part of the Mediterranean 
Sa; on the Heſt by Portugal and part of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean; 
on the North by the Bay of Biſcay ; and the South by the Streights 
of Gibraltar] is term'd by the Italian, Spagna; by its Natives Eſ- 
para, by the French, Eſtagne; by the Germans, Spanien; and by the 
Engliſh, Spain; fo called as ſome ſay) from a certain King nam d 
Hiſpanus ; others from graeria, (rariras vel penuria) becauſe of its 
Scarcity of Inhabitants. But the moſt received Opinion is, That 


it came from Hiſpalis (now Seville) the chief City of the whole 
Country in ſormer Times. 


| Fir. ] The tr of this Country is generally very pure and calm, 
being ſeldom infeſted with Miſts and Vapours; but in the Sum- 

mer ſo extremely hot, eſpecially in the Southmoſt Provinces, that 
lis both dangerous and inconvenient for the Inhabitants to ſtir a- 
road about Noon, from the middle of May to the laſt of Auguſt. 
The oppolite place of the Globe to Spain is that part of Zelandia 
ora (or ſome of the ill known Continent) lying between 172 and 
183 Degrees of Longitude, with 35.30 and 44 Degrees of South La- 


utude. 
Soll. 


! 
. 
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Dotl.] The Soil of this Country (lying in the 6th and 7th North 
Climate) is in many Places very Dry and Barren, ſeveral of the In. 
land Provinces being either overgrown with Hoods, or cumbred with 
fandy and rocky Mountains, and others (whole Soil is naturally terti 
are for the moſt part wholly neglected, lying waſte and uncultiya. 
ted for many Years, and that by reaſon oi the Fewyneſs (or rather 
the deteſtable Lazineſs of its Inhabitants. But this Defect of Corn, 
and other Grain (which ariſeth partly from the Nature of the Coun- 
try, but more from the Tepper of the People) is ſufficiently ſupplicd 
by various ſorts of excellent Fruits and ines, which with little Art 
and Labour are here produc'd in great Plenty. The longeſt Day in 
the Northmoſt part of this Country is about 15 Hours ; the ſhorteſt 
in the South is 9 Hours 2, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wine, 
Oil, Sugar, Metals, Rice, Silk, Liquoriſn, Honey, Flax, Saffron, An- 
niſeed, Raiſins, Almonds. Oranges, Limons, Cork, Soap, Ancho- 
vies, Sumach, Wool, Lambs Skins, Tobacco, c. 


Rarities. Nigh to the City of Cadiz, is an old ruinous Building 
(nov converted into a Watch-Tower, which ſome would fain per- 
ſuade themſelves to be the Remains of Hercrles's Pillars, fo much 
ralk'd of by the Ancients. (2.) In the City Granada is the large 
tumptuous Palace of the Mooriſh Kings, whole inſide is beautihed 
with Faſfer and Porphry, and adorn'd with divers Arabic and Ma- 
ck Inſcriptions. (3.) At Terragona in Catalonia, are to be ſeen the 
Ruins of an ancient Circus, in the Street call'd la Placa de la Fuente; 
and, at Segovia in Old Caſtile, are the Remains of a noble Aqueduct, 
built by the Emperor Trajan, and ſupported by 177 Arches in 
double Rows, reaching from one Hill to another. (4.) Without 
the Walls of Toledo was an ancient large Theatre, ſome pt 
vrhercof is yet ſtanding. Here alſo is an admirable Modern Aque- 
duct, contriv'd by Fannelus Trrrianus (a Frenchman) according to 
the Order of Philip II. (5.) At Orenſe in Gallicia are ever! 
Springs of Medicina! hot Waters, wondertully eſteem'd of by the a. 
beſt Phyſicians, (6.) At the City of Toledo is a Fountain, whole 
Waters near the Bottom are of an Acid Taſte, but towards the 
Surface extremely Sweet. (7.) Near Guadalaxara in New Caſtile, is 
2 Lake which never fails to ſend forth dreadful Howlings betore 1 
Storm. (S.) The Cathedral Church of Murcia (containing above 
400 Chappels) is remarkable for its curious Steeple, which 1s 10 
built, that a chariot may eatily aſcend to the Top thereof. (9. 
Many talk of a Ship of Stone, with Maſts, Sails and Tackling, to 
be ſeen in the Port of Mongia in Gallicia. As to the River Guadiann, 

its 
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its diving under Ground, (from whence 'twas formerly call'd Anas) 
the fame is ſo notorious, that we need {ay nothing of it. 


Archbi ſhopꝛicks |] Arc-5;opricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Compoſtella, Granada, Tarragona, Burgos, 
Seville, Valencia, Saragoſſa, Toledo. 


Bichopꝛicks.] Biſpopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Oviedo, Malaga, Facra, Segovia, 
Lugo, Carthagena, Balbatro, Cuenra, 
Mondonedo, Segorve, Ter vere, Cividad Realt, 
Corunna, Origuella, Alara in Siguenxa, 
Ty, Barcelona, Pampelona, Leon, 
Orenſe, Tortoſa, Valladolid, Salamanca, 
Cordova, Lerida, Calahorra, Toro, 

Cadiz, Solſona, Placentia, Aſtorga, 
Faen, View,-:. Corta, Palenca, 
Guadix, Tarazona, Avila, Zamera. 
Almeria, Hueſca, 


Univerfitics. ] Univer/aties in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Sevil, Alcala de He- Hueſca, Guadlia, 
Granada, nares Saragoſſa, Barcelona, 
Compoſtella, Siguen xa, Tudela, Murcia, 
Toledo, Valencia, Oſſuna, Tarragona, 
Valladolid, Lerida, Ona, Baeza. 
Salamanca, 


Manners.] The trueſt Character of the Spaniards, I any where 
find, is that of Dr. Heylyn's, which in the main runs thus: The 
Spaniards ( ſays he) are a fort of People ot a Swarthy Complexion. 
Black Hair, and of good Proportion; of a Majeſtick Gate and De- 
portment, grave and ſerious in their Carriages, in O ffices of Piety 
very Devout, not to ſay Superſtitious; Obedient and Faithful to 
their King, patient in Adverſity, very temperate in Eating and 
Drinking; not prone to alter their Reſolutions nor Apparel; in War 
too deliberate; Arts they eſteem diſhonourable, univerſally given to 
Lazineſs, much addicted to Women, unreaſonably Jealous of their 
Wives, and by Nature extremely Proud, 
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Sol.] The Soil of this Country (lying in the 6th and 7th North 
Climate) is in many Places very Dry and Barren, ſe veral of the In. 
land Provinces being either overgrown with Mods, or cumbred veith 
ſandy and rocky Mountains, and others (whole Soil is naturally terti] 
are for the moſt part wholly neglected, lying waſte and uncultiya. 
ted for many Years, and that by reaſon oi the Fewnels (or rather | 
the deteſtable Laz ineſs of its Inhabitants. But this Defect of Cory, 
and other Grain (which ariſeth partly from the Nature of the Coun- 
try, but more from the Temper of the People) is ſufficiently ſupplied 
by various ſorts of excellent Fruits and ines, which with little Art 
and Labour are here produc'd in great Plenty. The longeſt Day in 
the Northmoſt part of this Coumtry is about 15 Hours ; the ſhorteſt 
in the South is 9 Hours 2, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wine, 
Oil, Sugar, Metals, Rice, Silk, Liquoriſh, Honey, Flax, Saftron, An. 
niſeed, Raiſins, Almonds. Oranges, Limons, Cork, Soap, Ancho- 
vies, Sumach, Wool, Lambs Skins, Tobacco, Cc. 


Baritics. | Nigh to the City of Cadiz, is an old ruinous Building 
{ now converted into a Watch-Tower, which ſome would tain per- 
ſuade themſelves to be the Remains of Hercules's Pillars, fo much 
talk'd of by the Ancients. (2.) In the City Granada is the large 
tumptuous Palace of the Mooriſh Kings, vrhoſe inſide is beautihed 
with Faſter and Porphry, and adorn'd with divers Aravick and Meſa- 
ice Inſcriptions. (3.) At Terragona in Catalonia, are to be ſeen the 
Ruins of an ancient Circus, in the Street call'd la Placa de la Fuente; 
and, at Segovia in Old Caſtile, are the Remains of a noble Aqueduct, 
built by the Emperor Trajan, and ſupported by 177 Arches in 
double Rows, reaching from one Hill to another. (4.) Without 
the Walls of Toledo was an ancient large Theatre, ſome put 
vrhercof is yet ſtanding. Here alſo is an admirable Modern Aque- 
duct, contriv'd by Fannelus Trrrianus (a Frenchman) according to 
the Order of Philip II. (5.) At Orenſe in Gallicia are ſeven 
Springs of Medicinal hot Waters, wonderfully cſteem'd of by the a 
bieſt Phyſicians, (6.) At the City of Toledo is a Fountain, whoſe 
Waters near the Bottom are of an Acid Taſte, but towards. the 
Surface extremely Sweet. (7.) Near Guadalaxara in New Caſeile, 1s 
2 Lake which never fails to ſend forth dreadful Howlings betore 1 
Storm. (8.) The Cathedral Church of Murcia (containing abore 
400 Chappels) is remarkable for its curious Steeple, which is 10 
built, that a chariot may eatily aſcend to the Top thereof. 9. 
Many talk of a Ship of Stone, with Maſts, Sails and Tackling, to 


be ſeen in the Port of Mongia in Gallicia. As to the River Guadia, 
its 


its 
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its diving under Ground, (from whence 'twas formerly call'd Anas) 
the ame is ſo notorious, that we need ſay nothing of it. 
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Archbiſhopzicks. Archbiſhopricls in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Compoſtella, Granada, Tarragona, Burgos, 
Seville, Valencia, Saragoſſa, Toledo. 


Bichopꝛicks.] Biſpopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Oviedo, Malaga, Facta, Segovia, 
Lugo, Carthagena, Balbatro, Cuenta, 
Mondonedo, Segorve, Tervere, Cividad Realt, 
Corunna, Origuella, Albarazm Siguenza, 
Ty, Barcelona, Pampelona, Leon, 

Orenſe, Tortoſa, Valladolid, Salamanca, 
Cordova, Lerida, Calahorra, Toro, 

Cadiz, Solſona, Placentia, Aſtorga, 
Faen, Vich, Corta, Palenca, 
Guadix, Tarazona, Avila, Zamera. 
Almeria, Hueſca, | 


Univerfittes. ] Univer/atics in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Sevil, Alcala de He- Hueſca, Guadia, 
Granada, nares Saragoſſa, Barcelona, 
Compoſtella, Siguen xa, Tudela, Murcia, 
Toledo, Valencia, Oſſuna, Tarragona, 
Valladolid, Lerida, Gna, Baeza. 


Salamanca, 


Manners.] The trueſt Character of the Spaniards, I any where 
find, is that of Dr. Heylyn's, which in the main runs thus: The 
Spaniards ( ſays he) are a ſort of People ot a Swarthy Complexion. 
Black Hair, and of good Proportion; of a Majeſtick Gate and De- 
portment, grave and ſerious in their Carriages, in O ffices of Piety 
very Devout, not to ſay Superſtitious; Obedient and Faithful to 
their King, patient in Adverſity, very temperate in Eating and 
Drinking ; not prone to alter their Reſolutions nor Apparel; in War 
too deliberate; Arts they eſteem diſhonourable, univerſally given to 
Lazineſs, much addicted to Women, unreaſonably Jealous of their 
Wives, and by Nature extremely Proud. 
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Language.] Of all the living Tongues deriv'd from the Lag, 
the Spaniſh comes neareſt to the Original, tho no Country has been 
more harraſs d by the Irruption of barbarous Nations than it hg. 
Yet they have borrow'd ſeveral Words from the Gorhs and Moy, 
eſpecially the latter. The beſt Spaniſh is generally eſteem'd i 
ſpoken in New Caſtile ; and in Valencia and Catalonia tis moſt corruy- 
ted. Their Pater-noſter runs thus; Padre nueſtro. que eſtas en los Ciel, 
Sanctificade ſea tu Nombre; Vengata nos tu Regno; hagaſe tu Volui:iad, 
aſfien la tierra, como en le Cielo. El pan nueſtro de cadadia da nes loo; 
perdona nos nueſtras dendas, affi como nos otros perdonamos à neiiltya; 
dendores, y no nos dexes caer ententation ; mas libra nos del mal. Arncy, 


Government. ] This great Body did formerly comprehend noc 
then tourteen different Kingdoms, which being at length reduce 
to three, vix. Thoſe of Arragon, Ca/tile, aud Portugal, the two forms 
were united, Anno 1474. by che Marriage of Ferdinand of Arragon with 
| Iſabel, Heireſs of Caſtile; and Portugal afterwards added by Con- 
queſt, Anno 1578. But It revolting (of which afterwards) the 
whole Continent of Spain, excluding Portugal, is at preſent ſub eci- 
ed to one Sovereign, term'd his Carholick Majeſty, whole Govern- 
ment is Monarchical 2nd Crown Hereditary, The Dominion: of 
which Prince are ſo far extended, that the Sun never ſets upon them 
all; and, as h's Territories are very numerous, ſo alſo are the Titles 
which he commonly aſſumeth, being ſtil'd King of Caſtile, Leon, 
Arragon, Sicily, Naples, Feruſalem, Portugal, Navarre,Granada,Tole:!o, 
Valencia. Galicia, Maj orca, Seville, Sardinia, Cordova, Corſica, Murcia, 

aen, Algarve, Algezire, Gibraltar; the Canaries, Eaſt & Weſt Indies; 
Archduke of Auſtria; Duke of Burgundy, Brabant and Milan; Count 
of Flanders, Tirol and Barcelona; Lord of Biſcay and Mechlin, &c. 
The numerous Cities and Provinces of Spain are rul'd by particular 
Governours appointed by his Catholick Majeſty, as alſo the Dutchy 
of Milan, the Kingdom of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, &c. and the vari- 
ous Parts of his vaſt Poſſeſſions in the Faſt and Weſt Indies are go- 
vern'd by their reſpective Vice-Roys, who are generally very ſevere 
in xacting of the Subject what poſſibly they can during their ſhort 
Regency, which is commonly limited to three Years; the King 
appointing others in their room, that he may gratifie as many of 
his Grandees as may be with all Conveniency, there being till a 
great Number of them at Court, as Candidates for a Government, 

or the better Management of publick Affairs in all the Sani- 
Dominions, there are eſtabliſh'd in this Kingdom no leſs than ff- 
teen different Councils, viz. that called the Council of State. 
(2.) The Council Royal, or that of Caſtile. (3.) That of War. (4. The 
Council of Arragon. (5.) That of Italy. (6.) The Council of the 


Indies. (7.) That of the Orders. (8.) The Council of the De 
G.) Mut 
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)That of the Chamber. (10.) The Council of the Croiſade. (1 1.) Tha® 
F Diſcharges. (12.) The Council of Inquiſition, (13.) That of Na” 
Eire, (14.) The Council of Conſcience, And laſtly, that call'd» 
The Council of Policy. 


Arms.] The King of Spain beats Quarterly ; the Firſt Quarter 
bunter quarter'd ; in the Firſt and Fourth Gules, a Caſtle tripple 
bwerd, Azure, each with three Battlements, Or, purſled Sable, for 
ile. In the ſecond and third Argent, a Lion paſſant Gules Crown'd. 
ngued, and Arm'd, Or, for Leon. In the ſecond greater Quarter 
„ Four Pallets, Gules, for Arragon. Party, Or, four Pallets alſo 
bly, betwixt two Flanches Argent, charg'd with as many Eagles 
able, member'd, beak'd, and crown'd Azure, for Sicily. Theſe two 
at Quarters grafted in Baſe Argent, a Pomegranate Verte, ſtalk'd and 
d of the ſame, open'd and ſeeded Gules, for Granada, Overall 
gent, Five Eſcutcheons Azure, plac'd croſs-wiſe, each charg'd with 
$ many Bæants in Saltier, of the firſt of Portugal. The Shield bor- 
ered, Gules, with Seven Towers, Or, for Algrave. In the third 
narter, Gules, a Feſſe Argent, for Auſtria, Coupie and ſupported by 
locient Burgundy, which is Bendy of Six Pieces, Or, and AZure, bor- 
erd Gulet, In the Fourth great Quarter Azure, Seme of Flower- 
e-Luces, Or, with a border Compony Argent and Gules, for Modern 
Wgundy ; coupie, Or, ſupported Sable, a Lion, Or, for Brabant. Theſe 
o great Quarters charg'd with an Eſcutcheon, Or, a Lion Sable 
id langued Gules, for Flanders, Partly, Or, an Eagle Sable, for Ant- 
erp, the Capital City of the Marquiſate of the Holy Empire. For 
rf, a Crown, Or, rais'd with Eight Diadems or Semi-circles ter- 
unating in a Mond, Or. The Collar of the Order of the Golden, 
eece encompaſles the Shield, on the ſides of which ſtand the two 
lars of Hercules, on each fide with this Motto, Plus wltra. 


ſieligion.] The Spaniards are very punctual Followers of, and cloſe 
herers to the Church of Rome, and that in her groſſeſt Errors and 
reuptions, taking up their Religion on the Pope's Authority ; and 
e therein ſo tenacious, that the King ſuffers none to live in his 
minions, who profeſs not their Belief of the Doctrine of the Roman 
urch. For whoſe Care (or rather Bigotry) in this Matter, the 
te hath conferr'd upon him the Title of his Catholick Ma jeſty. All 
mer Profeſſions are expell'd by that Antichriſtian Tyranny of the 
ody Inquiſition, at firſt adviſed and ſet up by Pedro Gonſales de 
ndoza, Archbiſhop of Toledo, and that againſt ſuch converted Fews 
Moors as return'd again to their Superſtition ; but of late it hath 
en chiefly return'd upon thoſe (and others) of the Proteſtant Com- 
mon, So ind uſtrious are the Eccleſiaſticks in this Country to keep 
e whole Body of the People in 11 thickeſt Miſt of Ignorance, 

and 
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and ſo little is this Nation inclin'd of themſelves to make any E 
quiries after Knowledge; that conſidering theſe Things upon Re 
Hand, and the Terror of the Inquiſition on the other in caſ g 
ſuch Enquiries, (eſpecially if they have the leaft tendency to lin 
vation in Points of Faith) we cannot reaſonably expect a Reform. 
tion of Religion in this Country, unleſs the Hand of Provider 
Mall interpoſe in a wonderful manner, Chriſtianity was plane 
here (according to the old Spaniſh Tradition) by St, Frmes the Any 
2 within Four Years after the Crucifixion of our Bleſſed &« 
eemer. 


PORTUGAL. 


Bame. P Ortugal | containing a great part of old LuStania, vit 
ſome of ancient Gallicia and Bætica; and now bound: 
ed on the Eaft by Spain, on the North by Galliciz ; on the Welt and 
South by part of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean] is term'd by the fal. 
ans, Porto-Gallo; by the Spamiayds, French, Germans, and Engliſb, B. 
#ugal; fo called by ſome from Porto and Gale, (the firſt a Haren 
Town, and the other a ſmall Village at the Mouth of the Dew 
but by others from Portus Gallorum, that Haven (now O Porto) be- 
ing the Place where the Gauls uſually landed, when moſt of the Sta- 
port Towns in Spain were in the Hands of the Moors, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much more temperate, eſpecial 
Iy in the Maritime Places, than in thoſe Provinces of Spain, which 
he under the ſame Parallel, it being frequently qualified by Weſter 
ly Winds, and cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppoſite Place « 
the Globe to Portugal, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, be- 
tween 172 and 174 Degrees of Longitude, with 36 and 42 Degree 
of South Latitude, 


Soil. The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 5th and 6 
North Climate) is none of the beft for Grain, it being very Dry and 
Mountainous, but yet very plentiful ef Grapes, Oranges, Citrons, 4 
monds, Pomegranates, Olives, and ſuch like. The longeſt Day in the 
Northmoſt Parts of this Kingdom is about 15 Hours, the ſhorteſt i 
the Southmoſt is about 9 Hours 3, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wine, 
Honey, Oil, Allom, White Marble, Salt, as alſo Variety of Fruits, 
Oranges, Almonds, Citrons, Pomerranates, &c, 


W 
= 


| | 
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E garitics.) In a Lake on the Top of the Hill Stella in Portugal, are 
und Pieces of Ships, though it be diſtant from the Sea more than 
Tvelve Leagues. Near to Raja, is a Lake obſervable for its hideous 
pmbling Noiſe, which is ordinarily heard before a Storm, and that 
I the Diſtance of five or ſix Leagues. About eight Leagues from 
nr is a remarkable Fountain, which ſwallows up, or draws in 
harſozver thing only toucheth the Surface of its Waters; an Ex- 
Periment of which is frequently made with the Trunks of Trees. 

he Town ot Bethlem (nigh to Lisbon) is noted for the ſumptuous 
Tombs of the Kings of Portupal. 


© Arthbiſhopziclis.] Arcbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Lisbon, Braga, Evora. 
wich f 
n Diſhopꝛicks.] Biſbopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
il 
tall Miranda, Coimbra, Elvas, 
Po Leira, Lamepo, Portalegre, 
ven O Porto, Viſeu, Faro, 


| {niverſities.] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Lisbon, Ecora, Coimbra, 


Manners.) The Portugueſe (formerly much noted for their Skill ig 
Navigation, and vaſt Diſcoveries which the World owes to them) 


ter hre wonderfully degenerated from their Fore-fathers, being now & 
1 People whom ſome are pleas d to characterize thus: That take one 
Po 


jt their own Neighbours (a Native Spaniard) and ſtrip him of all 
bis good Qualities (which may be quickly done) that Perſon then 
pemaining will make a compleat Portugueſe. They are generally 
flicem'd a People very Treacherous to one another, but more eſpe- 
lally to Strangers; extraordinary cunning in their Dealings, migh- 
ly addicted to Covetouſneſs and Uſury 3 barbarouſly cruel where 
iey have the upper Hand ; and the meaner fort are univerſally 
pen to Thieving. Beſides all theſe, ſome will alſo have this 
©ople to be very Malicious, which they ſay is the Remnant of the 
feu Blood intermixt with that of the Portugueſe Nation. 


Language.] The Language us d in this Kingdom is a Compound 
| f French and Spanijb, eſpecially the latter. The Difference between 
and the true Haniſh, will be& appear by the Pater Nofter in that 
wgue, which runs thys: Padre woſſo que eſtas nos Ceos, SanFificads 

M 2 5 0 2 3 ſeis 
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Jeia o teu nome: Venha a nos o teu reyno: Sela feita a tua vontade, ally, 
Cecs, como na terra, O paonofſo de cadatia dano looie neſtodin. E yy, 
nos ſenbor as noſſas dividas, aſſi como nos perdoamos a 0s noſſos devetiy 

'E nao nos dexes cahir em tentatio, mas libra nos do mal. Amen. 


Government.) This Kingdom, after many Revolutions of Fy 
tune, was unjuſtly ſeiz d upon by Philip II. of Spain, and detaind h 
him and his two Succeſſors from the Dukes of Braganza, the lauf. 

Heir, till the Year 1640. that the Portugueſe, being unable to ben 
up any longer under the Tyrannical Sovereignty of the Spaniar, 
threw off that intolerable Yoke, and ſet the Crown upon the Hei 
of John VI. Duke of Braganza, (afterwards John IV. ſurnam d th 
Fortunate) notwithſtanding all that Philip could do to the contri, 
Which Enterprize of theirs was happily brought about by the 4 
ſiſtance of ſome French Forces ſent into this Country: And tis ven 
remarkable how cloſe this their Deſign of Revolting was cary' 
on, though known to above 300 Perſons at once, and in Apitatin 
for the ſpace of a whole Year. Ever ſince which Revolt of Pits 
gal, it hath continued an Independant Kingdom, ſubjeCt unto, 2 
overn'd by its own King (being of the Family of Braganza) whi!: 
overnment is truly Monarchical, and Crown Hereditary. 


Arms.] He bears Argent, five Eſcutcheons Azure, plac'd cls 
wiſe, each charg'd with as many Beſants of the firſt, place 
Saltier, and pointed Sable, for Portugal. The Shield bosder'd Gul, 
Charg'd with ſeven Towers Or, three in Chief, and two in cact 
Flanch ; the Creſt is a Crown Or. Under the two Flanches, an 
the Baſe of the Shield, appear at the ends of two Crofles, the fil 
Flower-de-luc'd Verte, which is for the Order of Avis; and the 
ſecond Pattee Gules, which is for the Order of Chriſt. The Mott | 
very changeable, each King aſſuming a new one, but frequent) 


theſe Words, Pro Rege & Grege. 


Neligion.] What was ſaid of Religion in Spain, the ſame almol 
may be aftirm'd of that in this Kingdom; the Tenets of the Churct 
of Rome being here univerſally embrac'd by the Portuguede, 0! 
with this Difference, that they tolerate Fews, and allow ſeven 
Strangers the publick Exerciſe of their Religion, particularly the 
Engliſb Factory at Lisbon. This Country receiy'd the Bleſſed Golpt 


much about the ſame time with Spain, 
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KI. VI. 
Concerning Italp. 


1 do n. | 
N 7 oo Length from N. W. to S. E. 
| betweend | 9 o dot Lon. 9 is about 760 Miles, 
29 oo 89 Y Breadth from S. W. to N. E. 
between 849 50 Jof L. = is about 134 Miles, 
. Upper. 
Being divided into Three Claſſes, viz.4 Middle. 
Lower 
Dukedom of Sa TCbambery.— 
| Princip. of Piedmont- | Turin 
4 Montſerrat --- Caſal- 
Milan ooo e_ Idemn- — W.to E. 
The Upper [or I D. of C Parma ——= | Idem-—— 
Lunbardy] con & Modena Idem 
tains the Mantua Idem, N. to Mod. 
9 Venice — | & | Idem, on the bo 
Rep. of 5 | of theAdriatick 
Genoun — IS \ Idem, S. to Mi 
LBiſhoprick of Trent {| 7 Id. S. to Hol ind. 
OR = 
Land of the Church | O Rome — to N 
The Middle con- Dukedom of Tuſcany Florence—— © 8 
ins the R Luca Idem, S. to A 
ep. Os. Marino - y Idem. 
| 
Envy - Iringtom of hal Idem, Sonthwar , 


Of all theſe, in Order. 
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§ x. In the Upper Part, or Lombardy. 


—— — — — 
3 . 


S AVO 


Containing ſeveral Remarkable Towns ſituated upon, Or nigh un; FC 
Four ſmall Rivers that water this Country. 


The Iſcre —oo wn—Y ed Weſtward in the Main. 


Vir | The Arc - — — — — = W. turning N. W. 
” "YThe Seran — ( = JN. W. in the Main, 
(The Arve = — —— ) = CN. W. 
TY S. Maurice —— 
MY Monſtier,. x 
Iſere are thoſe of, —— trom E. to V. 


MAH. Melian 


| 1 Co 
8 Cbam ber 4 

4 

| 


a S. Michael — Tc I 
Arc are thoſe of {5 Jean de Maurienne--- From E. to N. 


Feran are thoſe of en e 5 from S. to N. 
nn = nmommmnns nn 


Nigh unto, or upon the 


Salanches ww amanes mommmmee 


: Cluſe = 7 
! (La Roche — mr . t 


PIEDMONT, 


Dukedom of 4ouffte —— Fo H4oufte 44 m. N. 

Turea— urea 22 m. N. 8 
Marquiſate of 6 85 Fes 8 75 an N W. of Turin, 
County of Afi ———— Aſti 26 m. E. 

Seignory of Vercelli 28 J Idem 12 m. N. of Caſal. 
Territories of Nizza— | Idem upon the Sea-Coaſt. 
Principality of Piedmont, | -_ 

L. properly fo call'd ) 


— 


To 


(7 urin upon the River Po. 
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IE DM O NT, properly ſo call'd, 


Turino = — 1 dem 


_ } Chiert- [dem —— 
Carignan — dem MN. to S. upon 
| Carmagno!la—4 « | Idem — — C the Po. 
| Salutzo 5 Tn 
a Camprehends Cavioliano = E | Idem——— 
the Terri- Lucerna = —— 98 7 Idem 5 m. S. of Pignerol. 
rories of Cleraſco —— <= 1dem N. 8. 
Mindovi— 1 es 1 
Coun . — Idem —— R 
| Toſſano--—— | | Idem—— AN. to 8. upon 
\ LCont--- (dem the Stura, 


MONTFERRAT, 


6 — [dem — 


x 2 
| Comprehends Caſal . 7 2 N Ide N—— 
the Terri-& 4b a E 1 N. to S. 
tories of Acqui —— — .v dem 
1 _——— © Cldem 8 miles S. W. of Ac 


MIL A N, 


[ Angiera— [Ideng - 
Nov areſe e — Novara 


Pa veſe o— Payin worm E. 


= 
E Laa an | ff 00 IN 
* herds 585888 E Cremona —— 
_ 5 Milaneve ——— 88 I Milan FO to N 
ene 198 — | 2 | Como „ 
Aleſſandrineſe- | & | Aleſſandria--- 
Laumelline — Valenxa | 
| Tortoneſe | Tortona —— V. to . 
7 L Bobbieſe mY | LL Bobbio monnnnn 


Vigevanaſco — y Vigevano — from W. to 8. 


P A R- 


* ” OO wmwꝛů . — 7. — 
2 — — 
- — — 4 8 
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P ARM 4, 


Crema 24 m. S. of Berga, 
Rovigo 22 m. S. of Padua, 
Trevigio 17 m. N. W. of Veni 


22 Parma prop. ſo call'd) S Idem — 
8 2 D. 6 Henne — 5 Idem— F. to . 
3 * * Buſſeto —— conn. py Bur 0 8. D i - 95 
err. of 2 a N 
5 Val di Taro--—— 9 (BAgονν⁰ι]¼νAl Itch av 
c 
he 
MODEN 4, | 
2 3 Modena prop. ſocall'd'y g ( 1dem Faſtward, 
— 8 2 Regio — — 7 © \1Idem Weſtward. 
2 <= JD.of Mirandula ————— A Idem Northward, 
— Corregio- — 2 ldem iim. N. F. d 
9 . , — 
Principality of Capi — JD Cldem 14 m. i; Kean, Nom 
on] 
MANTYU A, 
— 
2 L 5 Mar tun prop. e = Mantun Northward, 
= D = ND. of >Sabionetta --— o \[d.8 m. S. W. / of 
5 * Guaſti la- — - Idem 18 m, * 95 
— Principality of Bozzolo ———\ .2 / Id. 18 m. S. W. 
| Marquiſate of Caſtiglon © ICaſtillan de Silver 6m, 
(N. E. of an 
+ C 
VENICE, | 
. Degado — Venice — 
Paduano — | | Padua ! 
Vicentino — — Vicenda 3 
pn 7 3 Ds om from C. to W. 1 
Breſciano 2 — "BY 
Comprehends Berpamaſco ==——— | Bergamo 1 f 
the Ll 1 1 Wr 
rories o | If ria — 8 Cabo d Ift ri a- to | | 
bs | 
R 
— | 
8 


4 Id. in 5 2 m.S. E. of Udi, 
Poloſin de Rovigo | 
Marca Trevigiano 
| Trevigio — 


Ti reviglano Trevigiano prop. — 
Feltri 


all- — — 
Cremaſco- 


contains the ) Feltrino 8. 10 N. 
Territories ) Belluneſe Belluno f* 


6 E. 
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Principality of Monaco- Idem — I 2 
Territory of oof Q —.— 


part II. 


principality of Oneglia > dem — 


WC?" JMarquilate of Finale — \ & JIdem — | 
| | * Noli — [ IJIdem— W. to E. 
the a Savona ---N = Idem— 
Territor, of Genoua - Wr idem 
Brugneto-- Idem 


TRENT, 
Comprehends 1 2 rick * Chief Town 3 1dem upon the Adige. 


ar the Tens 


$ 2, In the Middle Part. 


— 


— 
—_— — 


The Land of the Church, or PAPACT, 


4. 


[ D. of Ferrara - — Ferrara - 
Bologneſe —— Bologna ——. 
prov. of Romagna Ravenna — N. W. to S. E. 
D. of Urbine ———— Urbino 
_ of Ancona — | E | Ancona ——— 
1 Citta de Caftello- — 2 meets de Caftello- 
Perugiano- erug ia — 
Jer. of 3 ante e 5 0 — N. eo 2 
I D. of Caftro—— — | 5 | Caftro 
St. Peter's Patrimony- Viterbo 14 m. S. E. of Orvieto. 
| Campagnia di Roma Rome — 72 
in §abino Maegliano 20 m. N. of Rome 2 
2 | ID. of Spoleto — j * Spoleto — — — UG 


ict, 


rus. 


| 
| 
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TUSCANY, 


8 Forence 1 [demi 
pl * | 
p r err. ori e 5 eee N. E. tos, v. | 
"I 
— Stenna — -— dem a3" 
S IP Princip. of Piombino 8 qldem — e. E. to 8. v. F 
8 9 Iſle of 5 44. — — 2 Coſmopoli --- ban 
. - tu 
- D. of Carrara and Maſſa Maſſa 24 m. N. W. of / n, 
© \State of Preſidii — 5 Orbitello 55 m. E. of Coſmopoli, Je 
Cnca, - 
The Republicks of = 
CS. Mari uo, Parts 
ſcore 
Comprehend only the \ Luca 8 m. N. E. of P. * 
Territories of theſe situated [ i 
two free Cities of CS. Marino 17 m. N. W. of Uu 


— 
— A 


y 3. In the Lower Part. 


—_ A 


— 0 * 


The Kingdom of NAP L ES, 
Abruꝛzo the farther ——) [ Aguila — 


Abruzzo the nigher —— Cixitta di Chie — / From N. V 8-0" 

Moloſſa — — Boj ano to S. E. ug nd 
| Capicinate, or Puglia — i Manfredonia — —— onthe elo 

Terra di Bari 3 Bari — \ atick Guhl 


4 Otranto 

Nab le- 
Benetento - — / From N. V 
Salerno äĩðßÿ:u . tos. E. u} 
Cirenda . onthe H. 
Calabria the nigher— Coſende rheniandi 
(Calabria the father 14 (Hegi 


Terra di Otranto 
Terra di Lau aro- 1 
Further Principate-- 
| Nigher Principate 


B 4 licate —— —— 


— _ A 


Chief Town 


Comprehends theſe Provincy 


Pam! 


Pame.) TALLY [known of old by the Names of Hiperia, Sa- 
1 turnia, Latium, Anſonia, Oenotria and Janicula; and 
pow bounded on all des by the Mediterranean Sea, except the Noith- 
Weſt, where it joins to part of France and Germany] is term'd by its 
Nitives and Spaniards, Italia; by the French, Italie; by the Germans, 
ben; and by the Engliſh, Italy; fo call'd (as moſt Authors con- 
ire) from I[talns an ancient King of the Siculi, who leaving their 
Una, came into this Country, and poflethng themlelves of the mid- 


Air] The Air of this Country is generally Pure, Temperate and 
Fealchfal ro breathe in, except the Land of the Church, where tis or- 
dinarily reckon'd more groſs and unwholtome, as allo the Southern 
Parts of Naple;, where, for ſeveral Months in the Summer, *tis 
Forching hot, being of tae like Quality with the Air of thoſe Pro- 
binces in Spain, which le under the fame Parallels of Latitude. The 
bpoofite Place of the Globe to Italy, is that part of the vaſt Pacific 
| Wren, lying between 187 and 199 Degrees of Longitude, with 
and 46 Degrees 30 Min. of South Latitude, 5 
Soil.] The Soi of this Country (it lying in the 6th and 5th 
North Climate) is very fertile, generally yielding in great abun- 


the moſt part) continually green, and well ſtor'd with the beſt of 
Wild and tame Beaſts, Its Mountains do afford ſeveral kinds of 
Metal, particularly thoſe in Tuſcany and Naples, which are ſaid to 
wield ſome rich Mines of Silver and Gold. Here's allo a great 
Quantity of true Alabaſter, and the pureſt of Marble. In ſhort, this 
ountry is generally eſteem'd the Garden of Europe; and fo ſtately 
id magnificent are its numerous Cities, that I cannot omit the 
olowing Epithets commonly beftow'd on divers of them; as Rome, 
he Sacred ; Naples, the Noble; Florence, the Fair; Venice, the Rich; 
Penoa, the Stately; Milan, the Great; Ravenna, the Ancient; Padua, 
he Learned; Bononia, the Fat; Leghorn, the Merchandizing; Verona, 
ne Charming; Luca, the Jolly; and Caſal, the Strong. 


* 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Wines, 
or, Rice, Silks, Velvets, Taffaties, Sattins, Grograms, Fuſtians, 
old-wire, Allom, Armour, Glafles, and ſuch like. 


| Harities,] To reckon up all thoſe things in 7:.ly, that truly de- 
Fre the Epithet of Rare and Curious, would far ſurpaſs our detign'd 
evity ; I ſhall therefore confine my ſelf to one fort of Rarities, 
anely, The moſt noted Remains or Monuments of Reverend Antiquity, 
| which 
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lle dart thereof, call d the whole Italia, from the Name of their Prince. 
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which in Effect are moſt worthy of our regard, they being very it 
ful in giving (ume Light to ſeveral Parts of the Roman Hiltory, k 
viewing of which Antiquities, I ſhall reduce them all to three Cl 
ſes; viz. Thoſe that are to be ſeen in the City of Nome it (elf, 20% 
In the Kingdom of Naler. And laſtly, In all other Parts of 1 
beſides, 
The moſt remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in Rome it (elf, in 
theſe following. (I.) Amphitheatres, particularly that, call'd the 01; 
Amphitheatre (now term'd the Collſeo, becauſe of a Coleſean Su m 
that ſtood therein) begun by Veſpaſtan, and finiſh'd by Domitun, 
(2.) Triumphal Arches, as that of Conſtantine the Great, (nigh to th 
Old Amphitkeatre) erected to him in the Memory of his Vittory c. 
tain'd over the Tyrant Maxentius, with this Inſcription, Libera 
Ur is, Fundatori Pacis, That of T. Veſpaſian (the ancienteſt of all ii 
Triumphal Arches in Rome) erected to him upon his taking the C- 
ty, and ſpoiling the Temple of Jeruſalem. That of Septimius Severuiga 
be ſeen nigh the Church of St. Martinus. Add to theſe, the Triumphe 
Bridge, whoſe Ruins are ſtill viſible nigh Pont Angelo, ſo much &: 
puted of old, that by a Decree of the Senate, none of the mean 
fort of People were ſuffer d to tread upon the fame. (3.) Thermeo 
Batl's; as thoſe of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, which were of 2p 
digious Bigneſs, according to that of Ammianus Marcellinus, wit 
(ſpeaking of 'em)ſays, Lavacra in modum Provinciarum exſtructa. Tu 
of Alexander Severus, the goodly Ruins whereof are to be ſeen nigh 
the Church of St. Euſtachio: And laſtly, the Ruins of Therme (in 
fantinianæ, (till viſible in Monte Cavallo, formerly Mons Querirali 
(4.) Several remarkable Pillars, particularly, that call'd Colonn: 
Antonino, erected by M. Aurelius Antoninus, the Emperor, in Honauto 
his Father, Antoninus Pius, and ill to be ſeen in the Cor/o, bein 
as yet 175 Foot high. That call'd Colonna Trajana, ſet up in Honos 
of Trajan, and now to be found in Monte Cavallo. That call'd Colom 
Refiy.ita (till extant in the Capitol) erected in Honour of J 
and deckt with Stems of Ships, upon his Victory over the Car 
niant, the ſame being the firſt Naval Victory obtaia'd by the Roman 
To theſe we may add the two great Obelisꝶs (one before Ports 6 
Populo, and the other before the Church of St. Fokn de Lateran) fol 
merly belonging to, and now the chief Remainders of the famo 
Circus Maximus, which was begun by Tarquinius Priſcus, augments 
by F.Ceſar and Auguſtut, and at laſt adorned with Pillars and & 
tues by Trajan and Heliogabalus, We may allo add thoſe Three Fill 
of admirable Structure (now to be ſeen in Campo Vaccino) which fo 


ana 
note 
lla | 


merly veiong to the Temple of Jupiter Stator, built by Romuls A 

upon his Victory over the Sabines; together with ſix others on lp 

fide of the Hill mounting up to the Capitol, three of which be * 

long' d once to the Temple of Concord, built by Camillus: And g he, 
Olde 
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her three to the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by Auguſtus upon 
| narrow eſcape from a Thunderbolt. And finally, In the rank of 
lars we may place the famous Milliarium (ſtill referv'd in the Ca- 
ol) which is a little Pillar of Stone with a round brazen Ball on 
b Top, erected, at firſt, by Auguſtus Ceſar in Foro Romano, from 
hence the Romans reckon'd their Miles to all parts of rah. Other 
Goted Pieces of Antiquity in Rome. and not reducible to any of the 
Emer Claſſes, are chiefly theſe; (1.) The ſtately Ruins of Palazzo 
W/rogiore, or the great Palace of the Roman Emperors, once extend- 
over the greateſt Part of the Palatine Hill. (2.) The Ruins of 
emplum Pacis (which are nigh the Church of St. Franceſca Romana in 
ampo Vaccino) built by Titus Veſpaſian, who adorn'd the ſame with 
me of the Spoils of the Temple ot 7eruſalem. (2.) The Rotunde, 


Shoſe Statues are ſtill extant in the Palace of Fuſtiniani, reſerved 
ere as a Palladium of that Family. (4.) The Mauſoleum Auguſti, 
bar St. Rock's Church, but now extremely decay'd. And, Laftly, 
The very Plate of Braſs on which the Laws of the Ten Tables were 
hitten, is (till to be ſeen in the Capitol. 

Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in the Kingdom of Naples, 
E theſe following; (1.) The Grotte of Pauſilipus; being a large 
a way about a Mile long, cut under Ground, quite through a 
Jountain, neari the City of Naples, and made (as ſome imagine) 
Lucullus; but according to others, Cacceius Nerva. (2.) Some 
mains of a fair Amphitheatre, and Cicero's Academy, nigh Puzzuolo ; 
allo the Arches and Ruins of that prodigious Bridge (being three 
les long) built by Caligula between Puxxuolo and Baie; to 
ich Butlding Suetonius, the Hiſtorian, (ſeems to allude, when he 
xeth that Emperor with his Subſtruftiones inſane. (3.) The Foun- 
pion of Baie it ſelf. and ſome Arches with the Pavement of the 
streets, all viſible under Water in a clear Sun ſhiny-day. 
The Elan Fields; fo famous among the Poets, and — 
olden to em for their Fame; being only an ordinary Plat of 
ound ſtill to be ſeen nigh the Place where the City of Baze flood. 
) The Biſcina Mirabilis ; which is a vaſt ſubterranean Building 
u the EUA an Fields; defign'd to keep freſh Water for the Roman 
lies, who us'd to harbour thereabouts. (6.) The Ruins of Nero's 
ace, with the Tomb of Agrippina his Mother, nigh to the aforeſaid 
ana; as alſo the Baths of Cicero and Tritola; and the Lacus Avernus, 
noted of old for its infectious Air. (7.) The Grotte, or the famous 
fila Cumaa ; nigh to the Place where Cumæa ſtood; as allo the 
phurous Grotte del Cane, nigh to the Grotte of Pauſilipus above- 
ion d. Laſtly, The obſcure Tomb of that well-known Poet, 
Vizilus Maro, in the Gardens of S. Severino, nigh to the Entrance 
ite Grofte of Paxſilipus, To all theſe we may here ſabjoin _ 
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Pantheon, built by Agrippa, and dedicated to all Gods, many of 
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noted and moſt remarkable Prodigy of Nature, the terrible Val 
Veſuvius, about 7 Miles from the City of Naples, 

Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in all other Parts of J, 
are chiefly theſe ; (i.) The Via Appia, a prodigious long Cauſyay if 
five days Journey, reaching from Rome to Brunduſi um, and made at the 
ſole Charges of Appius Claudius during his Conſulate.(2.)Via Flaminia, 
another Cauſway of the ſame length, reaching from Rome to Rinini; 
and made by the Conſul Haminius, who imploy'd the Soldiers ther- 
in during the time of Peace, (3.) Via /Emilia, reaching from Rimi 
to Bologna, and pav'd by /Emilius Lepidus, Collegue of FI min, 4 
The old Temple and Houle of Sibella Tyburtina, to be ſeen at Tua 
a Town about fifteen Miles from Rome, (5.) An ancient Triumplal 
Arch yet ſtanding near Tano, a Town in the Dutchy of Urine, (6, 
The very Stone upon which Julius Ceſar ſtood, when he made 2 
Oration to his Men, perſwading them to paſs the Rubicon, and al 
vance ſtrait to Rome. The ſame to be ſeen upon a Pedeſtal in the 
Market-place of Rimini. (J.) A rare Amphithearce in Verona, 
rected at firft by the Conſul Flaminius, and repair'd ſince by the 
Citizens, and now the intireſt of any in Europe; as allo another i 
tire at Pola in Iſtria, being of two Orders of Tſcan Pillars plac'd one 
above another, (8.) The Ruins of an Amphitheatre in Padua, par 
of whoſe Court (being of an Oval Form) doth ftill retain the Nam 
of Arena. (9.) Many ſtately Tombs of famous Men; particulail 
that of Antenor's in Padua; St. Peter's in Rome; with that of St. An 
broſe in Milan, and many others, together with vaſt Multitudes « 
Statues both of Braſs and Marble in moſt parts of Italy. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable Remains of the Roman Antiquitit 
now extant throughout all this Country. As for Modern Curiſiti 
and other forts of #aritizs (which ate obvious to the Eye of every ot 
dinary Traveller) a bare Catalogue of em would ſwell up to a con! 
derable Volume. 'T were endlets to diſcourſe of magnificent Build 
ings (particularly Churches) ancient Inſcriptions, rare Water-work 
and many bold Pieces of Painting and Statuary, to be ſcen almoſt! 
every corner of Italy. Every one is apt to talk of the bending Toy 
at Piſa, the whiſpering Chamber of Caparola, the renown'd Houl 


tion the famous Vatican Palace and Library, with the glorious at 
ſplendid Furniture of the Roman Churches. To theſe I may add t 
ſeveral Magazines, or large Collections of all ſorts of Rarities kef 
in ſeveral Parts of Italy; particularly thoſe in Vi1la Ludoviſia, belong 
ing to Prince Ludoviſia ;, as allo thoſe in the famous Gallery of C4 
nonico Secali in Milan: But above all, are divers Rooms and Cabine 
of exotick Curioſities and precious Stones, (among which is the! 
mous Diamond that weighs 138 Carets) all belonging to the on 
Duke of Tyſcary, and much admir'd and talk'd of in all Parts oy 

ch 
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«eſiafticks of the higheſt Order in this Country, are his Holineſs 
| the Pope, and the Patriarchs of Venice and Aquilein, 


| Archbiſhopzicks.] Next to theſe are the Archbiſhopricks of 


lan, Fermo, Benevento, Fant, 

in, Ravenna, Thiett, Tarento, 
arentaiſe, Naples, Lanciano, Brindiſi, 

bene, Ca ua, Manfſredmia, Otranto, 

bn04, Salerno, Bari, Roffano, 

lorence, Amniljz, Cirenxa, Conſenxa, 

Iq, Sorento, Nazareth, or San Seuerino, 

lin, Co na, Barletta, Rega io. 


The reſpective Suffragans of theſe Ecclebaſticks are as followeth. 


Diſhopꝛicks.] § 1. Immediately ſubject to the Pope, are the 


ihops of | 


E 7 3 

19 Alatro, Peruſ, Poligni, 

„ Ferentinoy Citta di Caftello, Aſſiſt, 

mn Wh Velitri, Citta di Sieve, Ancona, 

= UP Ib, Arrez20, Loretto, 
ano, Citta Caſtellana, Spoleto, Heganali, 

e, Horta, Norcia, Aſcali, 

1 * Viterbi, Fern, FJeſt, 

yo er, Truſcanella, Navrnm, Oſimo, 

ani, Civita Vecchia, Amelia, Camerin, 

aue, Bagnares, Tod, Cometo, 

mY A Orvieto, Rieti, Monte Fiaſcons, 

oft 1 


As alſo theſe following, being exempt from the JuriſdiQtion of 
10uM flpective Metropolitans. 


mel 

2 2 Cortona, Atella, Ra polla, 

dt, Sarzana, Cava, Monte pelo%o, 
29 ee Fano, Scala and Ravel- Trivento, 

Lon e, Ferrara, lo, Aquila, 
fran, Averſa, Mel, Marſica, 

bine ws Caſſans, San-Aareo, Montellone. 

be Nano, 
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5 2. Suffragans to the Patriarch of Venice, are only thoſe gt 
Torzell, Chiox a. 
5 3. To the Patriarch of Aquileia, are thoſe of 


Terviſo, Triefte, Petin, Vicenza, 

Feltri, Cabo d Iſtria, Citta Nuova, Verona, 
Belluno, Pola, Padua, Como. L 
Concorde, Parenxo, 


& 3. To the Archbiſhop of Milan, are thoſe of 


Cremona, Tortona, Verceelles, Acqui, F 
Novara, Vighenano, Alba, Fawvona, 
Lodz, Bergamo, Act, Vintemiglia, 
Alexandria, Breſcia, Caſal, 


& 5. To the Archbiſhop of Turin, are thoſe of 


Torte, Mondovi, Feſ arc. 
5 6. To the Archbiſhop of Tarenti/e, are thoſe of - 
Aoſto, "Daw. 0 
& 7. To the Archbiſhop of Bolagne, are thoſe of 
Parma, Rpheggio, Carpt, Borgo, 4 
Placenxa, Modena, Crema, S. Domins, 


5 8. To the Archbiſhop of Genoa, are thoſe of 


Albegna, Brugnato, Mariana, Nebio. 
Noli, Bobio, Accia, | 


5 9. To the Archbiſhop of Florence, are thoſe of 


Piftoia, Colle, Borgo ſan Sepulcin, 
Flepoli, Volterra, Citta di Sole. 


& 10. To the Archbiſhop of Piſa, are thoſe of 


Scana, Piombino, Mout-Alcino, Alaxzo, 


Cl, 


U 
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Ohiuſi, M aſſa, Livorno, | Sagona, 
Groſſette, Pienxa, Luca, Alexia. 


b. 11. To the Archbiſhop of Urbine, are thoſe of 


Senigaglia, Engubio, Peſaro, 
Foſſombrona, Cagli, S. Leon. 


$. 12. To the Archbiſhop of Fermo, are thoſe of 


San-Severmo, Macerati, Montali, 
Tolentin, Ripa Tranſona, 


5. 13. To the Archbiſhop of Ravenna, are thoſe of 
Rovigo, Britmoro, Sarſina, Cer via. 
Comachio, Forli, Rimini, Faneſtrig, 
Faenta, Coſena, Imola, 

$. 14. To the Archbiſhop of Naples, are thoſe of 

Nola, PozZuolo, Cerra, Iſchia, 


6. 15. To the Archbiſhop of Capua, are thoſe of 


Tano, Caiax xo, Seſſa, Mont-caſſin, 
Calvi, Carniola, Venafro, Fondi, 
Caſerta, Iſernia, Aquin, Gaieta. 


$. 16. To the Archbiſhop of Salerno, are thoſe of 


Campagni, Policaſzro, Sarno, Nocera dipagn:, 
| Capaccio, Nuſco, Marſico nuovo, Acerno. 


$. 17. To the Archbiſhop of Amalſi, are thoſe of 
Litter, Capri, Minori. 


$. 18. To the Aychbiſhop of Conza, are thoſe of 


Fico, Maſſa, Caſtel a Mare di Stabbia 


F. 19. To the Archbiſhop of Sorento, are thoſe of 


P 0 5 
lch Maro, Satrians, Cedogna, 


Cangiano, Biſacica. 
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$. 20. To the Archbiſhop of Benevento, are thoſe of 


Aſcol, Monte Marano, Hovino, Tremoli, 
Fiorenzuola Avellino, Toribolentza, Leſuia, 
Telezi, Fricentt, Dragonara, Guardin, 
S. Agatha di Go- Ariano, Volturata, D'aljeres, 
thi, Boiano, Latiia, | 
FC. 21. To the Archbiſhoprick of Ihieti, are thole of 
Ortona di Mare Civita di Petra, Ser, 
Campti, Cali, 
§. 22. To the Archbiſhop of Lanciano, are none. 
&. 23. To the Archbiſhoprick of Manfredonia, are thoſc ot 
Tyoia, Vieſte, San-Severs. | 
§. 24. To the Archbiſhop of Pari, are thoſe of | 
- 
Canoſa, Conver/ano, Bitteto, | 
Giovena xxo, Poligauo, Labielio, 
Bitonto, Moneruins, | 
Rido, . Molfetta, Is 
§. 25. To the Archbiſiop of Cirenza, are thoſe 0! | 
Malerano, Tiarſe, Grouma, 
Jenoſa, Poten xa, Tricarico. 
§. 26. To the Archbiſhop of Nazareth, are none, | 
L 
§. 27. To the Archbiſliop of Fran, are thoſe of of 
He 
Sali, Andria, Biſeglia. Þ 21 
5 ob 
Pee FR * 11 
§. 28. To the Archbiſhop of Tarento, we thoſe o. 5 
Montiula, Caſlellanet! 1 
§. 29. To the Archbiſtop of Brindiſi, are thoſe ot a 
| by 


Oſiuni, Oria. I 
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&, 30. To the Archbiſhop of Otranto, are thoſe of 


Galipoli, Caſiro, Aleſſanos 
Leeche, Narao, S. Maria de Leuca: 
Ugento, 


1. To the Archbiſhop of Ro/ano, none. 
5. 32. To the Archbiſhop of Conſenxa, are thole cf 


Montalto, Mortorans. 
b. 33. To the Archbiſhop of Sarſeverino, are thoſe of [1 
' 
Balcaſiro, Strongoli 5 Cariati, | 
Umbriatico, Ifola. Cerenza. | 


g. 24. To the Archbiſhop of Reggio, are thoſe at 


Amantea, Cortona, Squillace, Bova, 
Nicaſtro, Oppido, Nicotera, Taverna. 
Tropea, Gieraci, 


Univerſſtieg. ] Univer/;ries in this Country are thoſe eſtabliſh'd 
t the Cities following, 


Rome, Florence. Mantua, Fenice, . 
Bononia, Piſa, Pavia, Padua, 15 
Ferrara, Sienna, Naples, Verona, 

Peruſia, Milan, Salerno, Parma, 


Yanners. ] The Natives of this Country (once the Triumphant 

Lords and Conquerors of the World) are now leſs given to the Art 

of War, and Military Exp'oits, than moſt other Nations of Europe. 
However the Modern Italians are generally reputed a Grave, Refpec#ful 

Lend lagenious ſort of People; eſpecially in thoſe things to which they 
chefly apply themſelves now-a- Aas viz Statuary Works, Architecture, 

ind the Art of Painting. They are alſo reckon d Obedient to their Su- | 

periors, Courteous to Interiors, Civil to Equals, and very Affable to f 
Strangers. They're likewile in. \pparel very modeſt; in Furniture of J' 

Horſes ſuraptuons; and at their T4%les extraordinary near and decent. j 

but theſe good Qualities of this People are mightily ſtain'd by many [| 
otorious Vices which reign among them, particularly thoſe of Re 14 
e and Luft, Feulouſie and Swear: ing; to all of which they're ſo ex- 
0 N 2. ceſſively 
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ceſſively given, that even a modeſt Narrative would ſeem incrediie 
As for the Female Sex, a vulgar ſaying goes of em, that they 


Magpies at the Doors, Saints in the Church, Goats in the Garde, up 
Devils in the Houſe, Angels in the Streets, aud Sirens at the Window; pan 
LI. 

Language. ] The preſent Language of Italy is a Diale of 1. Du 
Latin, which was the ancient Language of this Country: Alno Seat 


every Province and City hath its peculiar Idiom, but that of T ſcan Nette 
is reckon'd the pureſt and beſt poliſl'd of all others, and is iht but 
which Perſons of Quality and Learning uſually ſpeaæ. Patey-nſty and 


in Italian runs thus: Padre naſtro, che ſei ne Cielo, ſia ſainctifcato i and 
tus nome: Venga il tuo Regno; ſia fatta la tua volonta, fi come inciel, hut 
coſt encora in terra. Dacci hogi il noſtro pane cotidiano; e remetia 
noſtri debiti, ſi come encor ne igli remettiano ai noſtri debitori, EM 1 
ct indurre iu tentationi, ma liberact dal male. Amen. ject 
core 
Goverument.] The Government of Italy can't be duly conſider! cats 
without looking back unto the chief Diviſions of that Country poit 
above-mention'd; there being ſo many different Sovereignties the. ¶ one 
in, independent on one another, and not ſubjected to one Head, WF ry t 
The whole being therefore divided into Upper, Middle and Lower, a. Go! 
cording to the atoreſaid Analyſis. yOu 
pric 
I. The Upper (or Lombardy) being again divided into one Princips SpA 
bry, Five Dutchies, two Republicks, and one Biſhoprick. That one "0 


Principality, viz. Piedmont, is under the Duke of Savoy. The five 
Dutchies, viz. thoſe of Montferrat, Milan, Parma, Modena, and Man. 
tua, are under ſeveral Sovereigns : For Montferrat is partly under the 
French King, and partly under the Dukes of Savoy and Mantra, 
Milan is under the King of Spain, tor which he 1s dependent on the 
Emperor. Parma is moſtly under its own Duke, who is teudatory 
to the Pope, paying yearly 10000 Crowns. Modena is under its own 
Duke, who is dependent on the Emperor. And Mantua is moſtly un. 


der its own Duke, who is feudatory to the Emperor. The two Re. 
publicks being thoſe of Venice and Genoa, (of whom particulary 
afterwards ) are govern'd by their Senate and Magittrates. The one 
Biſhoprick, being that of Trent, is ſubject to the Houle of Aigtria. 

II. The Middle Part being divided into the Land of the Church, 
the Dukedom of Tuſcany, and the Republick of Luca and St. Marias * 
The Land of the Church (or St. Peter's Patrimony ) is for the molt part nu 
in the Hands of the Pope, and rul'd by feveral-Governours {et over its the 
various Diviſions, who are generally not a little ſevere upon the Sub- Wi zu 
jects. His Holineſs, the Pope, (by vertue of the Juriſdiction of the #%- WIE In 


man See) is both Temporal and Spiritual Sovereign thereof, and is 
) COmMm- 
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commonly ſtibd by Roman Catholicks, the chief Eccleſiaſtick of ail 


Chriſtendom 3 the Parriach of Rome, and the Weſt ; the Primate and 


ESupream Governour of Italy; the Metropolitan of thoſe Biſhops Suffra- 


pan to the See of Rome, and Biſhop of the moft famous Sr. Fohn of 


E7 ateran. The Duketom of Iuſcany is for the moſt part, under its own 


Duke, except the Towns of Siena, ( for which he is Tributary to 


gain) and Orbitelle, which belongeth to the Spaniard. This Duke is 
Fettcem'd the richeſt and moſt powerful of al: the Italian Princes; 


but his manner of Government is generally reckon'd too preſſing 
and uneaſie to the Subject. The Towns and Republicks of Leica 
and St. Marino are govern'd by their own Magiſtrates as free States 
But of them afterwards. 


III. The lower Part of Italy, being the Kingdom of Naples, is ſub- 
ject to the Spaniards, tor which he is Homager to the Pope, and ac- 
cordingly ſends his Holineſs, yearly, a white Horſe and 75000 Du- 
cats by way of Acknowledgment. It is govern'd by a Vice-Roy, ap- 
pointed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty, who is uſually 
one of the chief Grandees of Spain, and is commonly renew'd eve- 
ry third Year. Theſe Vice-Roys (as in moſt other of the Spaniſh 
Governments) during their ſhort Regency, do induſtriouſly endea- 
your to loſe no time in filling their own Coffer, and that ty moſt 
grievous Exactions on the poor Subject. So ſevere indeed are the 
Saniards upon the Neapolitans, that the King's Officers are com- 
monly ſaid to ſuch in the Dutchy of Milan, and to Fleece the Iſland 
of Sicily, but to Flea off the very Skin in the Kingdom of Naples; 


ſo that the People of this Country ( which is one of the beſt in Eu- 


re) are moſt miſerably harraſs'd by theſe hungry and rapaci- 
ous Vultures. Beſides theſe Princes in Italy above-mention'd, there 
we ſeveral others, who are under the Protection of ſome higher 
Power, particularly that of the Emperor, the Pope, or the King of 
Hain. 


To the Government of Italy, we may add the four following Re- 
publicks, viz. thoſe of 


Venice, | Luca, 
Genoa, S. Marino. 


I. Venice. This Republick is under an Ariſtocratical Government, 


| the Sovereiguty of the State being lodg'd in the Nobility, or certain 


number of Families enrolbd in the Golden Book, call'd the Regiſter of 
the Venetian Nobles. Their chief Officer is the Duke, or Doge, whoſe 
Authority is a meer Chimera, and he no better than a Soverergn Sha- 
ww, Precedency being all he can juſtly claim above the other Magi- 

N 3 ſtrates. 
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ſtrates. Here are eſtabliſh'd five principal Councils, viz. (1) Jh 


term'd the Grand Council, comprehending the whole Body 1, WF | 
Nobility, by whom are elected all Magiſtrates, and enacted al} FRY co 
which they judge convenient for the publick Good, (2. Ti by 
term'd the Pregadi, (commonly cali'd the Senate of Venice ) con Th 
ing of above an hundred Perſons, who determine Matters ot 5 Mo 
higheſt Importance, as thoſe relating to Peace or War, Leaves and 500 
Alliances. (3.) The College contiſting of twenty four Lord, abo 
whoſe Officer is to give Audience to Ambaſſadors, and to repor | 

their Demands to the Senate, which alone hath Power to retun : 
Anſwers. (4.) The Council of Ten (conſiſting of Ten Noble) al. 
whoſe Office it is to hear and decide all Criminal Matters: Thi bei 
Court ( whoſe juriſdiction is extraordinary great) is year! Y te Me 
new'd, and three of theſe Noblemen, call'd the Capi, or 19:4/:0; WF i 
of State, are choſen Monthly; to which Triumvirate is fig ſuch © (Ge 
a Power in jvdging of Criminals, that their definite Sentence re: (1) 
eth the chiefeſt Nobleman of the State, as well as the meaneſt ir or 


tificer, if they are unanimous in their Voices; otherwiſe 2! tle of 
Ten are conſulted with. Ind 


II. Genoa is under an Ariſtocratical Government, very like to tha Fiv 
of Venice; for its Principal Magiſtrate hath the Name or Tite 42 
Duke, (but continueth only for two Years) to whom there v 1 
Aſſiſtant eight Principal Officers, who with the Duke are * of 
the Seigniory, which, in Matters of the greateſt Importance, | 1s 2 Te 
ſubordinate” to the Grand Council, contiſt? ing of 400 Perſons, 5, al II 
Gentlemen of the City; which Council, with the Seigniory, do con 0 
ſtitute the whole Body of the Commonwealth. This State is much 
more famous for what it hath been, than for what it is, beg WF 
now on the decaying Hand. At preſent it's ſubject unto ſeres 
Sovereigns, various Places within its Territories belonging to the 
Dukes of Savoy and Tuſcany, tome free, and others lately to ken b 1 
the French. 


III. Luca ( teing a ſmall free Commonwealth, enclos'd witin d 
the Territories of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany ) is under the Goveri 
ment of one Principal Magiſtrate, call d the Gonfalonier, changes 
every ſecond Month, aſſiſted by nine Counſellors, nam'd Aion 
whom they alſo cha ange every {ix Months, Curing which time Ut 
live in the Palace or Common-Hall; and Superior to them is tn. 
Grand Council, which conſiſts of about 240 Noblemen, veho, e 
ing equally divided into two Bodies, take their turns eve: Na 
Year. This State is under the Protection of the Emperor of 
many, and payetl him yearly Homage accordingly. 
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IV. St. Marino, a little, (but flouriſhing) Repubiick in the Duke- 
gom of Urine, which ſtill maintains its Privileges, and is rovern'd 
by its own Magiſtrates, who are under the Protection ot the Pope. 
The whole Territory of this ſinall Commonwealth, is but one 
Mountain about three Miles long, and ten round, conſiſting of about 
$000 Inhabitants, who boaſt of their State being a Free Republick 
about 1000 Years. 


Arms .] It being too tedious to expreſs the Eniigns Armorial of 
al the Sovereign Princes and States in this Country, and too ſuper- 
gel to mention thoſe of one only; we ſhall therefore (as a due 
Medium) nominate the chief Sovereigntics of T/zly (v4. the Pope- 
om, the Dukedom of Laſcam, and the Republicks ot Venice aud 
Genoa ] and affix to each of theſe their peculiar Arms. Therefore, 
( The Pope (as Sovereign Prince over the Land ct the Church 
or Papal Dominions) bears for his Eicutcheon, Gules, conſiſting 
of a long Cape, or Head- piece, Or, ſurmounted with a Croſs pearl'd 


- 
- 


and garniſhd with three Royal Crowns, together with the rwo Keys 
of St. Peter placed in Saltier, (2.) The Arms of Lean are, Or, 
five Roundles, Gules, two, two, and one, and one in chief 
Arure, charged with three Vower de Luces, Or. (3.) Thoſe of 
nice are Azure, 2 Lion WInged, Sclant, Or, holding unde one 
of his Paws, a Book covered Argent. Laſtly, Thoie Or Cenon 
we, Argent, a Croſs Gules, with a Crown cias'd by reaſon of the 
land of Corſica belonging to it, which bears the Title of King- 
don, and for Supporters are two Gritiins, Or. 


Riligion. } The 7:alizns (as to their Religion) are Zealous Pro- 
{tors of the Doctrine of the mn Church, even in her groſſeſt 
trrors and Superſtitions; and that either out of Fear of the Barbarous 
Inquiſition; or in Reference to their Ghoſt'y Father, the Pope: 
Or chiefly, by being induſtriouily kept in woful Ignorance of the 
Protefant Doctrine, of which they are taught many falſe and mon- 
irous things. The Fews are here to.crated the Pubhck Exerciſe 
of their Religion; and at Rome there's a weekly Sermon for their 
Uonyerſion, at which one of each Family is bound to be preſent. 
The Chriſtian Faith was firſt preach'd here by St. Peter, who went 
hither in, or about the beginning of the Reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, as is generally teſtiſied by ſome ancient Writers of good 
account. But, whereas this Country is the Seat of the pretended 
Infallible Head of the Church no Place can be more proper 
to diſcourſe of the Doc vine of that Church, than this is. And, whereas 
tie Tezets of the Romi Church (hereby ſhe ditters from all other 
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Chriſtian Churches, eſpecially thoſe of the Reformation ( are ſuch, ., 
She, by her pretended General Councils [particularly that of Ten 
has ſuperadded to the Chriſtian Faith; and endeavour'd to imy; 
the belief of em, as ſo many New Articles of Faith, upon the 0 
of the Chriſtian World: The beſt Summary of her Doctrine, 2 
true arid unqueſtionable Body of Popery, may be fitly reckon'd thy 


noted Creed of Pope Pius IV. the various Articles of which ar 
theſe following. 


Art. I. I believe in one God the Father Abnighty, Maker if 


Heaven and Earth, and of all things viſible and inviſib|: 

II. And in one Lord Feſus Chriſt, the culy begotten Son of God 
begotten of his Father before all Worlds, God of God, Lt; 
of Light, very God of ver) God, begotten not made, lenz 
of one Subſtance with the Father, by aubom all things un 
made. 

III. ho for us Men, and for our Salvation came down from 
Heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſt of the Vir; 
Mary, and was made Man. 

IV. And was crucified alſo for us under Pontius Pilate, fa. 

ed and was buried. 

V. And the third Day roſe again according to the Scriptures. 

VI. Aud aſcended into Heaven, and ſitteth on the right-haui 
of the Father. 

VII. And he ſhall come again with Glory to judge both th: 
quick and the dead: whoſe Kingdom ſhall have no end. 


VIII. And I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, the Lord and Cirer 


Life, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son, <9 v 
the Father and the Son together is worſhipped and glue 
who ſpake by the Prophets. 

IX. And I believe one Catholick and Apoſtolick Church. 

X. I acknowledge one Baptiſm for the remiſſion of Sins. 

XI. And 1 look for the Reſurrection of the Dead. 

XII. And the Life of the World to come. Amen. 

XIII. I moſt firmly admit and embrace Apoſtolical and Fel. 
ſiaſtical Traditions, and all other Obſervations and Cynſiit- 
tions of the ſame Church. 


AIV. 
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XIV. I do admit the Holy Scriptures in i |. 1 Senſe that ho- 
ly Mother-Church doth, whoſe Buſineſs it is to judge of the 
true Senſe and Interpretation of them; and I will interpret 
them according to the unanimous conſent of the Fathers. 

XV. I do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven Sacraments 
of the Law, truly and properly ſo call d. inſtituted by Feſus 
Chriſt our Lord, and neceſſary to the Salvation of Mankind, 
though not all of them to every one, viz. Baptiſin, Confir- 
mation, Euchariſt, Penance, extreme Undtion, Orders, and 
Marriage, and that they do confer Grace; and that of theſe, 
Baptiſm, C onfirmation and Orders, may not be repeated 
without Sacrilege. T do alſo recerve and admit the received 
and approved Rights of the Catholick Church in her ſolemm 
Adminiſtration of the aboveſaid Sacraments. 

XVI. I do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath 
been defined and declared by the holy Council of Trent con- 
cerning Original Sin and Juſtification. 

XVII. I do alſo profeſs, that in the Maſs there is offered unto 
God a true, proper and propitiator y Sacrifice for the quick and 
the dead; and that in the moſt holy Sacrament of the Eu- 
chariſt there is truly, really avd ſubſtantially the Body and 
Blood, together with the Soul and Divinit 'y of cur Lord Je- 
ſus Chriſt; and that there is g Con verſion made of the 
whole Subſtance of the Bread into the Body, and of the <:hole 
Subſtance of the Wine into the Blood; which Converſion the 
Catholick Church calls Tranſubſtantiation. 

XVIII. I confeſs that under one kind only, whale aud entire 
Chriſt and a true Sacrament is taken and received. 

XIX. I do firmly believe that there is a Purgatory, and that 
the Souls kept Priſoners there db receive help by the Suffra- 
ges of the Faithful, 

XX. I ao likewiſe believe, that the Saints reigning together with 
Chriſt are to be worſhiped and prayel unto; and that they 
do offer Prayers unto God for us, and that their Relicks are 
to be had in Veneration. 

XXI. 1 do moſt firnily aſſert, that the Images of Chriſt, of the 
Bleſſed Virgin the Mother of Hod, and of other Saints, ought 
to be had and retained, and that due Honour and Veneration 
ourht to be given them. 


XII. I 
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XXII. I do affirm, that the Power of Indulgences was lef; by 
Chriſt in the Church, and that the Uſe of them is very ls. 
neſicial to Chriſtian People. 

XXIII. I do acknowledge the Holy, Catholick and Apoſtoli-i 
Roman Church, to be the Mother and Miſtreſs of al 
Churches; and I do promiſe and ſwear true Obedience 10 f 


Biſhop of Rome, the Succeſſor of St. Peter, the Prince of 


the Apoſtles, and Vicar of Feſus Chriſt. 
XXIV. 1 do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other hing 
which have been delivered, defined, and declared by the fa 
cred Canons and Oecumenical Councils, and eſpecially by the 
holy Synod of Trent; and all things contrary thereunto, and 
all Herefies condemned, rejected, and anathematized by tj: 
Church, I do likewiſe condemm, reject, aud anathematize. 
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Hungary divided into 
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In Moldavia 
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In Boſnia. 
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T HIS vaſt Complex Body, comprehending theſe various Coun. 
tries above-mention'd, and the moſt remarkable of em bein 
Hungary, Greece, and little Hungary; we ſhall firſt treat of thejc 
three ſeperately, and then conjunctly of all the reſt, under the Ge. 
neral Title of the Danubian Provinces. Therefore, 


C 1. HUNGARE 
Hame. IA gory (which for Method's ſake, we ſtill continue 


under the General Head of European Turky, tho almoſt 
entirely under the Emperor of Germany) contains a part of Pannonia, 
with {ome of ancient Germany and Daria; is now bounded on the 
Eaſt by Tranſilvania; on the Weit by Auſtria; on the North by Po- 
lonia Propria; on the South vy Sclavenia; and term'd by the Italian, 
Ungharia ; by the Spaniards, Hungriæ; by the French, Hungrie; by 
the Germais, Ungern; and by the Engliſh, Hungary; ſo call'd from the 
ancient Inhabitants, the Hunni or Hunns. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally eſteem'd very un- 
vrholeſome to breath in; which is chiefly occaſion d from much Mo- 
riſh Ground, and many Lakes, wherewith this Country abounds. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Hungary is that part of the vaſt 
Pacifick Occan, between 218 and 233 Degrees of Longjtude, with 
45 and 5o Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil. |] The goil of this Country (it lying in the 7th and Sth North 
Climate) is very fruitful in Corn and Roots, and various forts of plea- 
fant Fruit, affording allo excellent Paſturage ; and ſeveral of its 
Mountains produce tome valuable Mines of Copper, Iron, Quick- 
hiver, Antimony and Salt. Yea, ſo noted is this Country for Mines, 
that no leſs than ſeven remarkable Towns go by the Name of Mine 
Towns,the chief of which is Chemnitz, whoſe Mine hath been wrought 
in about 900 Years. The Length of the Days and Nights in Hu- 
gay is much the {ame as in the Sourthern Circles of Germany. 


Commovdittes.] This being an Inland Country, and thereby hav- 
ing not ſettld Trade with Foreign Parts, we may reckon the Product 
of the Soil the chief Commodities with which the Inhabitants dea! 
with their Neighbours. 


Baritics. ] Here are many natural Baths, eſpecially thoſe at Buda, 


which are reckon'd the nobleſt in Europe, not only for their variety ot 


hot Springs, but alſo the magnificency of their Buildings. There we 
ke wie 
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wiſe two hot Bagnios near Tranſehin, upon the Confines of Aran 
In; and others at Schemnitz, in Upper Hungary. Beſides which there 
hne Waters in ſeveral Parts of this Country of a pettikying Nature, 
brd others that corrode Iron to ſuch a degree, that they Il conſume 
d Horſe fho0? in 24 Hours, Near ſper:er 10 VU per Hungary, are two 
deadly Founti 1 > whole W aters lend tered; lach an intectious Steam, 
dat it kills ei Beaſt or Bird approaching rhe tame; for the pre- 
Proting of whicu, they are wall'd round, aud kept always cover d. 


Acchbiſhapꝛichs.] ArEbiſlobricks in this Country ate thoſe of 


Gran, Colocza. 


Viſhopꝛicks.] Zrſpopricts in this Country, are thoſe of 
Anorin, Quing e E ccleſi æ, Veſprin, 
Meytracht, Ra. xb, Great Waradin, 


Univerſities. ] What Univerſeties are eſtabliſh'd in this Country, 
ce the re-taking it from the Infidels is uncertain. 


| Manners. | The Hungarian, (more addicted to Mars than Mincr- 
:) are generally look'd upon as good Soldiers, being Men, for the 


ling in their Undertakings, but reputed cruel and inſulting when 
Lonquerors. 


| Language-] The Zungarians have a peculiar Language of their 
un, vhich hath little or no Affinity with thoſe of the Neighbour- 
bo Nations, ſave only the Sclatonic, from which it hath borrow'd 
eral Words, and which is alſo ſpoken in ſome Parts of this Coun- 
y, as the German in other. Pater Nofeer in the Hungarian Tongue 
ns thus, Ay atyanc ki vary az mennie hben, ſgentelieſſac mega te ne ved 
jon el ag te ofragod; leg von megate abaratod, mint aꝝ menyhen, 1 its 
fldonots ; ax mimindennati henvirunket ad men nekunc ma + es bocg aid 
mine cunc az mi vet init, miſeppem miis meg bocxatuns agochnar, 
ie mi ellenumnc det hextenec 5 es ne digi miu ket az Lertetbe, de ſx a- 
ald meg mint av gonoſttol, Amen. 


« 


Government. ] This Kingdom being 2Imoſt wholly recover'd from 
IE Urioman Slavery ty ine late jucceſsful Frogteſs of the Imperial 
Ms, is nov, depend tn on the Juriſdiction of the Emperor, who is 
id King thereof, The Aſſembly of the States conbiſts of the 
wrey, Barons, Nobleme;; and tree Citizens, Who uſually meet once every 
ie Years; which Aſicmbly bath Power to Elect a Palatin, who by 

O the 


oft part, of a ſtrong and well proportion'd Body, valiant and 
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the Conſtitution of the Realm) ought to be a Native of Hung 
and to him belongs the Management of all Military Concery, p 
alſo the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Affairs both Civil and (. 


minal. 
Arms .] See Germany. 


Religion.] The prevailing Religion in this Country, is that of 1), 
Church of Rome, eſpecially ſince the late Conqueſts made by te 
Imperial Arms. Next to it is the Doctrine of Luther and Cal: 
which is zealouſly maintain'd by great multitudes of People, ; 
many of em are Perſons of conſiderable Note. Beſides theſe rey 
be found moſt Sorts and Sets of Chriſtians, as alſo many Jews, a 
Mahometans not a few. This Kingdom receiv'd the Knowledge d 
the Bleſſed Goſpel in the beginning of the Eleventh Century, ud 
that by the induftrious Preaching of Alert, Archbiſhop of Prazy, 


d 2, GREECE. 


Name.) Reece [formerly Grecia and Hellis; and now bounds! 

I on the Eaſt by the Archipelago, or Mean Sea; onthe 
North by the Danwbian Provinces ; on the Weſt and South by pit 
of the Mediterranean Sea j is term'd by the Italians and Spaniart 
Grecia ; by the French, la Groece; by the Germans, Griecherlant; 
and by the Engliſh, Greece: Why ſo call'd, is variouſly conjecur' 
by our Modern Criticks ; but the moſt receiv'd Opinion is, thatt! 
Name derives its Original from an Ancient Prince of that County 


call'd Grecus. 


Air.) The Air of this Country being generally Pure and Ten 
perate, is reckon'd very pleaſant and healthtul to breathe in. Tt 
oppolite Place of the Globe to Greece, is that part of the valt Vac 
fick Ocean between 201 and 205 Degrees of Longitude, with | 
Degrees 30 Min. and 4o Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soi of this Country (it lying under the 6th Non 
Climate) is not only very fit for Paſture, (there being much fer 
Champain Ground) but alſo it affords good ſtore ot Grain, vit 
duly manured; and abounds with excellent Grapes, and other d 
licious Fruits. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of Gre: 
is about 15 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the SouthmoR, 9 Hours 2 a 
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commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Countty, are rec- 
„ed Raw Silks, Pernocochi, Oil, Turkey-Leather, Cake-Soap, 
Honey, Wax, Ec. 


gatitles.] At Caſtri (a little Village on the South of AJ. Parnaſſus, 
wo Liacura, by the Turks) are ſome Inſcriptions, which evince it 
© have been the ancient Delphi, fo famous all the World over for 
de Oracle of Apollo, (2.) On the aforeſaid Mountain is a pleaſant 
Fring, which having ſeveral Marble Steps deſcending to it, and 
pan Niches made in the Rock for Statues, give occaſion to think 
Kat this was the renown'd Fons Caſtalius, or Caballinus, which inſpir'd 
e People then imagin'd) the ancient Poets. (3.) In Livadia (the 
Ercient 4chaia) is a hideous Cavern in a Hill, which was very fa- 
Tous of old for the Oracles of Trophonius. (4.) Between the large 
Like of Livadia and the Eubæan Sea (whoſe ſhorteſt diſtance is four 
Miles) are upwards of forty wonderful Subterraneous Paſſages hewn 
but of the firm Rock, and that quite under a huge Mountain, to let 
the Water have a Vent, otherwiſe the Lake being ſurrounded with 
ils, and conſtantly ſupply d by ſeveral Rivulets from theſe Hills, 
ould ftill overflow the adjacent Country. (5.) On M. Oneius, in the 
mus of Corinth, are the Remains of the [thmian Theatre, being 
the Place where the Iſthmian Games were formerly celebrated. (6.) 
here are alſo ſome Veſtigia of that Wall built by the Lacedemonians, 
from one Sea to the other, for ſecuring the Peninſula from the In- 
Curions of the Enemy. (7.) Thro' moſt Parts of Greece, are ſtill 
extant the Ruins of many Heathen Temples ; eſpecially that of the 
Goddeſs Ceres at Eleuſis (about Four Hours from Athens) a part of 
hoſe Statue is yet to be ſeen, And at Salonichi are ſeveral ſtately 
Chriſtian Churches (particularly thoſe of S. Sophia, Gabriel, and the 
Virgin Mary) now converted into Mahometan Moſques, the laſt of 
which is a noble Structure, environ'd on each fide with twelve Pil- 
Irs of Jaſper Stone, and as many Croſſes upon their Chapiters re- 
mining as yet undefaced by the Turks. But the Chief Rarities of 
bee may be reckon'd thoſe various Monuments of Antiquity to 
be ſeen at Athens + The Chief of which are theſe following, (I.) 
The 4cropolis, or Citadel, the moſt ancient and eminent Part of 
lie City. (2.) The Foundation of the Walls round the City, ſup- 
poſed to be thoſe erected by Theſeus, who enlarg'd the ſame. (3.) 
The Temple of Minerva (now a Turkiſp Moſque) as intire, as 
jet, as the Rotunda at Rome, and is one of the moſt beautiful Pieces 
«Antiquity that's extant this Day in the World. (4.) The Panagis 
Hot ſa, or Church of our Lady of the Grotto. (5.) Same mag- 
cent Pillars, particularly thoſe commonly reckon'd the Re- 
wn of Adriay's Palace, of which therg wgrg formeily fig * 
Q 3 a 
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and 20 in each Row, but now only 17 ſtand upright, and jp; 


Foot high, and 7 in Circurmference at the Pale, Here n . if 
a Gate and an Aqueduct of the ſaid I'mperor, (6.) The n r 
or Place where the Citizens us'd to ran Races, CEO * 1 
Beaſts, and celebrated the inmous Games, term'd Pant eren. (1 er 
The Hill AAuſaum (now call'd To Sergio by the Inhabitants) {; ram Al 
from the Poet 27 the diſciple of Orpheus, who was vo: H . 
to recite his Verſes. (8.) Some Remains, conjectur'd to be theſe, 90 
the Arecpagus and Odemm, or Theatre of Muſick. (9.) The Rute be 
many Temples, eſpecially Hat of Aunufirs, whoſe Front is Ri]; xi Pr 
conſiſting of four Dorick Pillars; as alſo thoſe of T eſent, Fer ar 
Jul ttev Ot mpins, Cafiorand Pollux, &c. (10.) The Tower of / 05 
ics Cyrrhaſe ges, or Tempie of the Fig! t Winds ſtill intire. (11. Ti m. 
Phanari, or Lanthorn of Demoſiſ enes, being a little Edifice of mo ff 
Marble, in Form of a Lanthorn, which 1s alſo intire. For ra par 1 
ticular Deſcription of all theſe Rarities both at ien, and whe de 


Parts of (Greece, with many remarkable Inſcriptio NS, both in Greel 
and Latin, Vid. Mieelers Travels. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks.] Ariel in this Country, are chicllythol 
of | 
Amphipoli, Ma lun ſi a, Salomilt 


ol. 

. Li) 

Lariſſa, Patras, 4 Aari, %% FA z | 2 

Tarſa, Napoli di Romania, Janna. 0 

Athens, Corus 5 1 

OY * 8521 . v } . ba > , 12 » 0 nnn — - 1 as Ur 

Pa) 5 Ach „1 Piſhopricks 11 18 Cs antry, 21e & + icy thoce of . 

N 

S8.otu{a, Mitra, Gyn, Grarit'a, ; 

[-odon, Areiro Caſtre, Jalona, Tralwtay 

Caminit ⁊a, Leluino, Lien dia, Aim phiſſa. , 

Arges, Bulrinto, N 

b 

% ” * 1 ou * , * P 7 5880 N. | 

Univer ſitles. 1 NO Umntcrſiies in this Ce Une, tho uc dn b 

Sear of the Muſcs ; but in licu of them ate 24 Monaſteries of 040888 , 

yets or Greer Monks, of the Order of St. Ea fit, who hve in a Fol 1 

giate manner on the Ons. M. tice, (now term'd 029; 4919 Ol ; 
6 f 1 

the Holy Mountain) V. lere th 50 un Ot Sy 0 . 4 innig of 11 H 9 F 

ly Scriprutes, aud the v: arjo 115 R. tes ot the Greeh Church; os ng x! 
thele Collegets, are uſually cholen thoſe Bere who are ſubſ-&t 

tac Patiilarch OT Co FE {Amy C dle. 

m 

Mann r$.] The Greeks (moſt famous of old, both for Arms 24 
Arts, and every thing elſe that's truly Valuable) are ſo wondertni 

degenerated from theis Fourefuthers, that i: ſtead of thoſe excelle! 1 


Gua 
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Qualities which did ſhine in 'em, particularly, Xroteleche, Prudence, 
00 Valour; there's nothing now to be ſcen among em, but the very 
geretſe or Contrary of theſe, and that in the higheſt degree, Such 
«the Preſſure of the Ottoman Yoke, under which they groan at pre- 
ſent, that their Spiyits are quite funk within 'em, and their very 
aſpect doth plainly declare a diſconſolate and dejected Mind. How: 
wer, the unthinking Part of em do ſo little conſi der their preſent Ha- 
MW Subjefion, that there's no People more Fovial and Merri'y-diſpos'd, 
being ſo much given to Sin ging and Dancing, that 'tis now become a 
Poverbial Say ing, As merry as a Greek, The Trading Part of em 
are generally very Cunning, and fo inclin'd to over-reach (if they 
ein) in their Dealings, thut Strangers do not only meet with much 
note Candour among the Tyrks; but if one Turꝶ ſeem in the leaſt to 
diſcredit another's Word or Promiſe, his Reply is ſtill at hand, I Lobe 
n don't t1ke me for a Chriſtian: Such is that Blot, which theſe Impru- 
deat Profeflors of CHriſtlanity have caſt upon our moſt Holy Religion, 
ia the Eyes of its numerous and implacable Adverſaries, 


Tanguage.] The Læraunges here in uſe, are the Tur ſh and Vulgar 
Grzek (the firſt being peculiar to the Turks, and the other to the 
brifions) a Specimen of the former ſhall be given in the laſt Para- 
rb of this Section. As for the other, I can't omit to mention 
the mighty Difference there is betwixt it and the ancient Greek, 
not only in reſpect of the many Twrkjb Words now intermixt, but 
io in the very Pronunciation of thoſe which yet remain unalter- 
el; as particularly obſerv'd by converſing with ſeveral of the 
Greek Clergy in the land of Cyprus, and elſewhere; and being pre- 
ſent at ſome of their publick Prayers, Yea, the Knowledge of the 
wetent Grech in its former Purity, is not only loſt among the val- 
vio of People, bur alſo almoſt extingnth'd even among thoſe 
the higheft Rank few or none of their Hecleſiaſticks themſelves 
pret-nding to be Maſters of it. And at 4thers (once fo renown'd for 
ing and Eloquencs) their Tongue is now more corrupt and 
1 WH dicbacous, than in any other Part of Greece. Pater Nofer in the 
* belt Diale& of the modern Greek runs thus: Pater hem 15, opios ife 
es tos Our anon Hagia fthito to Onoma ſou, na erti be baſilia ſor, to thete- 
F . ſou n fineted itzon ente Ge, os is ton Curnnen : To >ſoru bemas doſe 
| ms fimeron. Re ſt chorafe hemos ta crimats henon itzon, ke hemas fi- 
- ol ſemen ekinous oporr, mas adikounke men ternes hemas is to piraſms, 
=__ ſon henas apo to kako, Amen. 


Oovernment.] So many brave and valiant Generals did Greece for- 
neu breed, that Strangers uſually reforted thither to learn the Art 
Ot * ar; and juch were rhe Military itchtevements of this People, 
wn at Pome and abrord, and ſo far did the force of their Arms ex- 
Jl fd, chat under their Great Alexander was erected the third potent 
mn O 3 Monat 
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Monarchy of the World. But alas ! Such hath been the ſad Calas 
of Affairs in this Country, and ſo low and lamentable is its Condi, 
at preſent, that nothing of its former Glory and Grandeur is noy , 
be ſeen. For its poor and miſerable Natives are now ſtrangely con 
and diſpirited; its (once) numerous and flouriſhing Cities, are yg, 
de populated, and meer heaps of Ruins; its large and fertile Pong 
are now laid waſte, and lie uncultivated. And lately the whole, ay 
ſtill a great part of the Country, doth now groan under the han 
Burden of the Twrkiſ» Yoke ; and its various Diviſions are fuld b 
their reſpective Sangiacks in Subordination to the Grand Seignicy, 


Arms.] See the laſt Paragraph of this Section. 


_ Religion.] The eftabliſh'd Religion in this Country, is that of 14x 
bometaniſm ; but Chriſtianity (for its number of Profeflors) doth fx 
more prevail. The chief Tenets of the Mahometan Religion may he 
ſeen 5 4. of this Section (to which I remit the Reader.) As for Chriſt 
anity, tis profeſs'd in this Country, according to the Dot7rine of the 
Greek Church, the Principal Points of which, as it differs from the 
Meſtern Chriſtian Churches (whether Proteſtant or Roman) are theſe 
following, viz. (1.) The Greeks deny the Proceſſion of the Key 
Ghoſt from the Son, aſſerting, that he proceedeth only from the f. 
ther thro' the Son. (2. ) They alſo deny the Doctrine of Purgatoy, 
yet uſually pray for the Dead. (3.) They believe that the Souls 
the Faithful departed this Life, are not admitted unto the Beatjfii 
Viſion till after the Reſurrection. (4.) They celebrate the Bleſſed Sz 
ment of the Euchariſt in both Kinds, but make the Communicant tax 
three Motſels of Leaver'd Bread, and three ſips of Mine, in Honour 
of the Three Perſons of the Adorable Trinity. ( 5.) They admit Chi- 
dren to participate of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, when onl 
ſeven Years of Age, becauſe then it is (ſay they) that they begin 
fin, (6.) They allow not of Extream Unction and Confirmation, and 
diſapprove of fourth Marriages. (7.) They admit none into Holy 


Orders but ſuch as are married, and inhibit all ſecond Marriage m 
being once in Orders. ( 8.) They reject all carved Images, but adm 
of Pictures, wherewith they adorn their Churches, Laſtly, They 0 at 
ſerve four Lents in the Year, and eſteem it unlawful to Faſt up ti 


Saturdays. In their publick Worſhip they uſe four Liturgies, viz. Thi 
commonly call'd St, Fames's, St. Chryſoſtom's, St. Baſil's, and St.Greg!) 
the Great's, together with Leſſons out of the Lives of their Saint 
which makes their Service to be of ſuch a tedious indiſcreet Length, 
that it commonly laſts five or fix Hours together. The Faſts and fe 
ſtivals yearly obſerv'd in the Greek Church are very numerous; and 
were it not for em, tis probable that Chriſtianity had been quite 


extirpated out of this Country long ere now: For by Means of the 
Solemnities 
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lemnities (which yet are celebrated with a multitade of ridiculous 
id ſuperſtitions Ceremonies) they ſtill preſerve a Face of Keligion 
der a Patriarch [ who reſides at Conſtantinople] and ſeveral Arch- 
t and Biſbops, particularly thoſe abovemention'd. But did we 
ew thoſe Eccleſtaſticks in their Intellectual, as alſo the lamentable 
Kate of all Perſons committed to their Charge, we ſhould find both 
rieft and People labouting under ſuch groſs and woful Ignorance, 
hat we could not refrain from wiſhing, that the Weſtern Churches 
pf Chriſtendom {by their Diviſions, Impieties, and Abuſe of Knowledge) 
vay not provoke the Almighty at laſt ro plague em likewiſe with the 
lime Darkneſs and Deſolation, This Country was water'd with the 
bled Goſpel in the very Infancy of Chriſtianity, and that by the 
powerful Preaching of St. Paul, the Apoſtle of the Gentiles. 
: ö d 3. Little Tartary. 
i , ttle Tartary Canciently Taurica Cherſoneſus, or Tartariæ 
gi” a Procopenſis, being the Leſſer Scythia, and a part of Old 
the matia, and now bounded on the Eaſt by Georgia and the River 
the T1015 3 on the Weſt by Podolia; on the North by Part of Meoſcovia ; 
H on the South by the Black Sea] is term'd by the Italians, Tar- 
* FW: Minor; by the Spaniards, Tartaria Menor ; by the French, La Pe- 
0 ite Tartarie ; by the Germans, Kleine Tartary ; and by the Engliſh, 
's OWL tle Tartary ; ſo call'd to diſtinguiſh it from Great Tartary in Aſia ; 
"88s allo Crim-Lartary from Crim, the principal City of the Country. 
Jags 
[Uke Air.] The Air of this Country is generally granted to be of a very 
a temperate Nature, but yet unhealthful ro breathe in. The oppo” 
d fre Place of the Globe to Little Tartary, is that part of Terra Au- 
ui incognita. Between 213 and 225 Degrees of Longitude, with 


1 r 45 and 49 Degrees of South Latitude. 
an 


oly 


des 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8th North Cli- 
mate) is very different in different Parts, ſome Flaces abounding 
vith Grain and Fruits, and others peſter'd with undrainable Marſhes, 
and barren Mountains, The length of the Days and Nights here, is 
the ſame as in the Northern Parts of France. | | 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are reckon'd 
Saves, Leather, Chalcal Skins, and ſeveral ſorts of Furs, which 


they exchange with the adjacent Turks for other Commodities 
they want. | 


Farities.) Some Travellers relate of this wild and barbarous part 
vt the World, that few, or no ravenous Beaſt, are found therein. 
O 4 | Ang 


and two Sangiackt, in the Places of greateſt Importance : As allo, 
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Ard others tell us, That many of its Fens and Marſhes abound 
mightily with Salt, which is naturally there produc'd in prodigon Wh 
Quantities. elo. 
Archbiſhopꝛicks.] Archbiſbopricłs in this Country. None. 
Viſhopꝛicks.] Biſbopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 
Cafa, Gothia. 


Univerſities.] Univorſities in this Country. None. 


Manners ] The Crim Tartars are generally Men of vigowns 5; 
robuſt Bodies, able to endure all the Hardſhips of a Military Lit; 
and many of 'em (being endu'd with Courage and Vigour of Mid, \ h 
conform to their Strength of Body) prove the bett of S lain, 
They are reputed to be very juſt in their Dealings with one ary- 
ther, but far otherwiſe with Strangers. Many of em ate mu ad- 


dicted to Pillage, and they uſually feed upon Horſe-fleſh, 


Language.] The Lanownare of the Crim-Tartars is the 5177p, or 
pure Zartareſye, which hath ſuch a Reſemblance to the Tu, as the 
Spaniſh to the [talians; theſe Tartars and Turks underſtanding on» aro- 
ther, as thole of [tzly and Spain. The Arabic is here Jearn'd at 
School, as in moſt Parts of Turky. Pater Noſter in the Tariove/1ve, 
runs thus; At {cha chyvom Chybokt + ſen alauſcb, Indor ſenug adorg'l (um, 
chauluchong hel fun ſenung arkchnee, ale ier da ukarbtaver viſum gui! 
Inch ot mak chu muſen vourou kai diſum jaſuchen, den biſdacha hajel;ern 
biſum jaſoch namaſin, datcha koima viſu ſumanacha, illa garia e 
gemandam. Amen. 


Sovernment.] This Country is govern'd by its own Prince, com: 
monly term'd the Cham of Ta:tory, who is under the Protection of 
the Great Turk, whoſe Sovereignty he acknowledgeth by the ulual 
Ceremony of receiving a Standard, The Grand Seignior actually 
poſſeſſeth ſome part of this Country, and maintains one Begierer 
he detains as Hoſtage, the apparent Succeſſor of the Char, who 1 
ordinarily either his Son or Brother. To all which, the Torters re2- 
dily yield upon the Account of an ancient Compact; whereby the 
Hi kiſh Empire is ſaid to deſcend to em, whenever the Heirs: male 
of the Ottoman Line ſhall fail. 


Arms.) The Chen of Tartary bears for his Enſigns Armorial, Cr, 
x Y » . 
three Griffins Sable, atm'd Gules, | 
4 +. 
Neligl⸗ 
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| geligion.} The Crim Tartars (for the moſt part) are zealous Pro- 
dots of the Mahbometan Doctrine, except ſome who continue till 
pican; and intermix'd with them are many Chriſtians, eſpecially 
Leet and Armenians, belides a conſiderable Number of Roman Ca- 
Frolicks, When this Country was firit water'd with the Bleſſed 
Goſpel, is not very certain. 


d 4. Danubian Provinces. 


Dame.] HE remaining Part of Turkey in Europe [bounded on 
| the Eaſt by Pontus Euxinus and the Propontis ; on the 
by Hungary; on the North by Poland; and on the South by Greece] 
here conſider'd under the aſſum'd Title of Daumbian Provinces. 
is we chuſe to do upon the Account of their Situation, being near 
to, ot upon the Banks of the Danube. But ſince each of theſe Pro- 
Fince's requires a peculiar Etymology, take the ſame as followeth; 
.) Tranſilvania (the ancient Dacia Mediterranea) fo call'd by the 
Romans, Quaſi trans ſylvas, it being formerly encompaſſed with vaſt 
hohry Foreſts, (2.) Valachia, part of old Dacig) corruptedly fo 
Ball d tor Flaccia, which Title came from one Elaccut, an ancient Ge- 
ral, who made that part of the Country a Roman Colony. (3. 
dag (the Seat of the ancient Getz) fo call'd from a little River 
(the ſame Name. (4.) Romania (the chiefeſt part of old Thrace) 
call'd from Roma Nova, viz. Conſtantinople. (5.) Bulgaria. or 13- 
her IVolearia (the old Mãſia Inferior) ſo call'd from Volga, it being 
merly tabdu'd and pofleſs'd by a People which came from the Banks 
uy ſtaat River. (6.) Serviz (of old Mxſia Superior) why ſo call'd, is 
t very certain. (7.) Boſnia (part of the ancient Pannonia) fo 
ud trom a River of the fame Name. (S.) Sclavonia (another Part 
fannonia fo call d from its ancient Inhabitants, the Sclavi. (9.) 
matia (heretofore known by the Name of Lihurnia) fo call'd from 
lohabitants, the Croates, Laſtly, Dalmatiz, much of the ancient 
cum; but as for the Etymology of that Name, tis not yet agreed 
don among Critic ks. 


Alt.] The Air of theſe various Provinces doth mightily vary, ac- 
wing to their Situation, and Nature of the Soil. The oppoſite 
ace of the Globe ro them, is that part of rhe vaſt Pacifick Ocean, 


teen 220 and 235 Degrees of Longitude, with 42 and 48 Degrees 
[th Latitude. 


dall. The Soll of theſe various Provinces (they lying in the 7th 
th North Climate) cannot reaſonably be expected to be the ſame 
in 
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in all. Croatia is Cold and Mountainous, yet producing all Ne 
for the Life of Man. Servia much more Pleaſant and Fertile. BH 
Unpleaſant and Barren, being full of Deſarts, and ill inhabit, 
Moldavia more Temperate and Fertile, but the greateſt part of ita. 
cultivated. Romania affords great Quantity of Corn ind Fruits, ard 
ſeveral of its Mountains produce ſome Mines of Silver, Lead, and i. 
lum. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part is about 16 Hours; the 
Morteſt in the Sozthmeft is 9 Hours, and the Nights proportionahly, 


Commodities. ] Moſt of theſe Provinces being inland, bares 
Countries (except Romania) and therefore little frequented h 
Strangers, the Number of their Commodities can't be very great; {2 


only thoſe exported from Stamboal, which are chicfly Grograms, Cinj 


lets, Mobair, Carpets, Anniſeeds, Cottons, Galls, and moſt other ich 
Jurkiſl} Commodities, 


Narities.] In one of the Mines of T; ranſilrania, viz. that of H 
Dominurdæ, ate found ſometimes large Lumps of Virgin Gold, fit ti 
the Aint, without any purifying, (2.) Other parts of this County af 
ford ſuch vaſt Quantities of Stone Salt, as to ſupply all the Neigboys 
ing Nations with that uſeful Mineral. (3.) Near to Engzedine, inthe 
ſame Principality (the antient Annium) are ſeveral Monuments of li 
ziquity, eſpecially the Remains of a large Military Way, or long 
Cauiway made by one Annizs, a Captain of a Roman Cohort. (4. At 
Fpalatro1n Dalmatia, are the Ruins of Diocle/ian's Palace, in which he 
took up his Reſidence when he retir'd from the I-mpire, { 5.) Her 
is allo an intite Temple conſecrated to Fupiter, which is of an Ott 
gonal Form, and adom'd with ſeveral ſtately Pillars of Porphyn 
(6.) At Zara in the ſame Province are many Ruins of Roman Archi 
tectute, and ſeveral Heathen Altars, ſtill to be ſeen. But what moi 
deferves our Regard, are thoſe Monuments of Antiquity, as yet extut 
in or near to Conſtantinople, the chief of which are theſe following, 
(1.) The Hippodrome (now call'd Atmidan, a Word of like Significatiot 


in which remains ſome ſtately Hieroglyphical Pillars, particularly, on 


of Egyptian Granite, 50 Foot long, and yet but one Stone; and and 
ther of Braſs, only 14 Foot high, and in Form of three Serpen 
wreath'd together up to the Top, where their Heads ſeparate, 4" 
look three different ways. (2.) South of the Hippodrome, is that 00 
lumn commonly call'd the Hiftorical Pillar, curiouſly carv'd from 10 


0 Bottom, expreſſing variety of Warkke Actions, (3. ) Welt of tt 


Hippodrome is another Column of Porphyry, brought higher from Ko 


by Conſtantine the Great, which having ſuffer'd much Damage by Ft 


is now call d the Burnt Rllar. {4.) Nigh the Mouth of the Black 5 
is a Pillar of the Corinthian Order, about 10 Foot high, with a0! 
perfect Ixſcriotien on its Baſe, vulgarly call d Pompey's Pillar, * 

| vi 
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1th been probably erected for a Sea. mark by Day, as the Lanthorn 
b Nanari is by Night. (5. From the Black Sea to the City of Con- 
L:.ntinople, reacheth that noble Aqueduct, made by the Emperor Falen- 
um (whoſe Name it tetaineth) and repair'd by Solyman the Great. 
Ho theſe we may add that noble Pile of Building Sancta Sophia, for- 
merly a Chriftian Temple, but now a Mahometan Moſque ; for a par- 
E:-ilar Deſcription of which, with the other Remarkables above- 
Imcation'd, ſee Sandys, Wheeler, Son, with other modern Travellers. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks.] Here is one Patriarchate, vi. that of Conſtan- 
rwe, as allo ſeveral Archb/hopricks, eſpecially thoſe of 


Chalcedon, Sophin, 
Trajanopoli, Antivari. 


Raguſa, or Raguſi. 


wwil 
tor 
y at- 
00 0 
the 


1. 


Diſhopꝛicks. ] Chief Bibopricks in theſe Provinces, are thoſe of 


Poſoga, Zag rale, Narenxa, 
Belgrade, Scardona, Cattaro, 


long Univerſities.) Univerſities in theſe Provinces, none. 

) At 

„ Manners.) Theſe various Provinces are inhabited by various ſorts 
Her 


of People, particularly the Sclavenians, who are generally Men of a 
jobuſt and ſtrong Conſtitution, and very fit to be Soldiers, Next, the 
wats, who are eſteem'd to be Perſons fo Valiant and Faithful, that 
they are entertain'd by many German Princes as their Guards, Laſtly, 
The Servians and Bulgarians, who are reckon'd very Cruel, and uni- 
rerſally given to Robbery, But as for the natural Turks, they are thus 
charateriz'd, viz. Men cf a ſwarthy Complexion, robuſt Bodies, of 
a good Stature, and proportionably compacted : Men, who, tho' ge- 
rerally addicted ro ſome horrid Vices (not to be nam'd among Chri- 
ans) are yet Perſons of great Integrity in their Dealings, ſtrict Ob- 
ervers of their Mord; abundantly civil to Strangers, extraordinarily 
beritable after their own way; and ſo zealous Obleryers of the various 
Duties enjoin'd by their Religion (elpecially that of Prayer) that their 
requency in the ſame may juſtly reproach the general Practice of 
bnſtians now-a-days. In their ordinary Salutations they lay their 
Hand on their Boſoms, and a little incline their Bodies, but accoſt- 
ug a Perſon of Quality, they bow almoſt to the Ground, and kiſs the 
tem of his Garment. They account it an opprobrious Thing to un- 

wer their Heads; and as they walk in the Sireets, they prefer the 

Hand before the right, as being thereby Maſter of his hag 
| wit 
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with whom they walk. Ne up and down they never uſe, 30 
much wonder at that Cuſtom of Chrifttans. Their chief Recten 

ons are Shooting with the Bow, and Throwing of Lancet, at both gg 
which they're very dextrous. 


| 
if 
y 
f 
| 


4 
1 
i 
U 
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— — — — — 
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Languaye.J The Scl+0onien Language (bei ng of a vaſt Esten 
is msd not only in all theſe Provinces, tho with fome Variation gf 
Dialect, but alio in a great Part of Europe beſides; the p ureſt d 
lect of wWhi ich Tongue 1 is generally efteem 'd that peculiar 10 Dal, 
As for the Turkiſh ( (which 1s originally Sclavonan, and now the 

revailing Language of theſe Provinces) Pater Noſter In tne fame 
runs thus; Bahn, hanthe guigleſſon: Chuduſs olſſum ſſenunab 
Gelſon ſſenung mem zchetun, Olſum {[exunr iſkeeung ny e ounth autor, 
echame eumor hergunon were lige ſegun, lem balla bize bo yd, 
nyeſe hiz.de baſearus borſetiglero moſt, bem yedma bize ge benen, & 
churtule lic j aramagdan. Amen, 


4 


Government.) Theſe various Countries conſider'd under tie Ti! 
of VHanubian Provinces, do acknowiedge Subjection to {ev eral Sow 
reigns, particularly as followeth ; Tranſluana is ſubject to it 
Prince or W:yworde, formerly Tributary to the Turks, but nov 
der the Protection of the Emperor ſince the Year 1690. Hale 

eing ſubject to its Nuywede (ſometimes ſtibd Heoſpodar, ſignityig 
Chief General of the Militia) is Tributary to the Turk. Alden 
IS ſubject ro its WMayævode, who is under the Protection of the 
peror ſince Anno 1688, Romania, Bulgaria, and Servia, arc wholly 
under the Turk, and govern '4 by their reſpective Berliervers, © FI. 
vonia and Boſnir do own the Emneror, And, laſtly, Din 
partly under the Veretis 77s, and partly under the Turh. To the by 
vernment of theſe Provinces we may ſubjoin the Rebablie dt, rat 
whole Inhabitants are ſo afraid of loſing their Riglits and Liber), 
that every Month rey change theirs 3 Or 1 NMu1gttrats 
and every Night the Governor of their Cattle, who enter-th into! 
Command blind- folded ; and all Military Offic ers whatever, ar 
not to keep the ſame Poſts above ſix Weeks. 1:1, if long co bun 
they ſhould either gr: adually, or treacheronfly, bereave em of then 
Privileges, or make the Republick it ivit a Picy either to the 4% 
Or e. whom they equally dread; however, it payer Ith 
bute to both of em at preſent, as allo a certain Acknowle: Ig: _— 
to the Emperor, his Catholick M: 4Je ſty, and the Pope, by virtue « 
mutual Compact ratited between em. 


Arms .] The 6 rand Seinniov 28 fr Mom? 86 Ve "roign Ger 1 th 
J. 40 Dominion 8, and 4500 unte } mperor N. the (/Ftont: _ | mou 
bears /erte, a Creſcent Argent, crcficd with a Turbant, chaig 4 vi 


Li) 


77 
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three black Plumes of Herons Quills, with this Motto, Doxec tot um 
FRET Orbem. As for the ancient Arms of the fftern Emperor , be- 
Gore che rife of the Ottoman Family, they were, Mars, a Croft $ Fol 
be sint four Greek Heta's, of the ſecond : The four Bet:'s ſig nify ing 
Parmzus. Baomatoy, BA, , DRνẽf, i. e. Rex Heguin, Reg- 
nun, Regibus. 


fcligion. | The Inhabitants of theſe different IS are very 
ditterent in Point of Re! ion, but reducible ro thro: Clalle's, viz. 
: lriftians, Jews. and /1rhometans, The C/ riftians, for the gro ated 
put, adhere to the Teners of the Greek Church (already mentioned, 
162 65 ſome to the Church of Rome, an d others protels the Reform 4 
Religion both according to the Doctrine of Luther and Calvin. 
Ine Jews (as in all other Counntr! es) Are Te alous Maintainers of 
Ihe Moſalck Law; and the Mabometeus flick cloſe to their Alco— 

ran; by which the y are taught the Acknowledgment of mo God, 
nd that Mabomet is his Great Prophet, It alſo commin deth Chil- 
Iden to be Obegient ro their Parents and approveth. ot Love to 
| ent Neighbour, It N Abſtinence from Swianes +/ jb and Blood, 
bn ſach Animals as die of themſelves. It Prom! iſeth to A7 ul - 
nen (or true Believers) all manner of ſenſual Pleaſures in a turure 
[ ate. It allows of an unavoidable Fatality in e. ery Thing, and 
outs the Opinion of Jute Las Angels. But to be moe parti- 


cular, The Followers of Adabentet do rea: W grant, That the 


Wiitings both of tie Frop nete and Apoſtles wore divin cly inlpird, 


Put alledge, that they're ſo cortapted by Verses and C Chriſtians, chat 
they can't be admitced for the Rule of Faith. They e be- 


lee and affeit, That of all Keveal'd Intications 3 in the World, 


thoſe in the A4lcoran are only Dieine and Perfect. That God is both 


Fſſentially, and Perfonally One; and that the Son of God was 2 


mere Creature, yet without Sin, and minculyuily born of a Vit 


loin, That 7 %s Chriſt was a great Ur: phet, and that having end- 
ed his Prophetical Othce ups arti, he af 88 1109 his Followers 
Þ! the coming of Mahenet, That Chriſt Mice! ard into Heaven with— 
Put ſutke ring Death, another being tubſtituted in his Place to die. 


That Man is not juſtified by Faith in Chriſt, but by VV orks enjoin- 


Ed! In the Moſaick Law and the Alcoran. That Folyga my (ace ord- 
ig to the Þ xample of the ancient Patriarchs) is ein to be al- 
bond of; as allo to divorce the Wite upon any Occanon, In fhort, 
WMabometaniſn is 3 Medlv of e Fuduiſut, and Chir. ſtianity; by 
mach Means, the grand Impolr. E Kits Founder did cunningly 
| Imagine to gain Prolc ytes of all Prof; ons. But whereas the 41. 


ran is the 7 {urkiſ Rule of Faith and Marine: s, let us More pa. cticu- 
fach conſider its Prece pts, and that chiefly as they relate to the 
Tuncipal Heads che reor, eL. Cireuni 47 1, Faſting, Pra) er, Als, 


Þ ils 


| 
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Pilgrimage, and Abſtinence from Nine. (I.) Circumciſion; of the varig, 

Sactaments in the Old and New Teſtament, they admit only of Ci 

cumciſion. This they reckon abſolutely neceſſary to every A 

man, eſteeming it impoſſible to obtain Salvation without it; when. 

upon they are very careful to perform the ſame, and do celebiate 

the Performance thereot with great Solemnity, (2.) Faſting, parti- 

cularly that extraordinary Faſt, or yearly Lent, call'd Ramadan, ob. 

ſerv'd every ↄth Month, and of a whole Month's Continuance ; di- 

ring which time, they neither Fat nor Drink till the Sun goes down; 

they alſo abſtain from all worldly Buſineſs, and from ſmoaking their 

beloved Tobacco, yea, even from innocent Recreations, and living 

reſery'd auſtere Lives, do ſpend moſt of the time in their A 

frequenting 'em both Day and Night. They believe that during 
this Month, the Gates of Heaven ſtand open, and that thoſe of Hel 
are ſhut. (3.) Prayer: This Duty is of mighty Requeſt among them, 
their Prophet having term'd the ſame the Key of Paradiſe, and the 
very Pillar of Religion, whereupon they are frequent and fervent 
at their Devotions. They're oblig'd to pray five times every Day, 
and never fail of that Number, let their worldly Buſineſs be never 
ſo urgent. (4.) Alms, Every Turk is bound to contribute the hun. 
dredth part of his Wealth towards the Zagat or Alms, for Mainte- 
nance of the Poor. Beſides which, they frequently make large vo- 
luntary Contributions; yea, their Charity doth not only extend it 
ſelf towards their Fellow-Rational Creatures, but even the Inatio- 
nal, as Dogs, Horſes, Camels, &c. whom they carefully maintain in 
a kind of publick Hoſpitals, when thro' Age they become uſelel to 
their Maſters. (5.) Pilgrimage, viz, That ro Mecca, which every 
Muſſulman is bound to perform once in his Life-time, or, at leaſt, to 
ſend Deputies for him. Thither they refort in vaſt Multitudes, be- 
ing commonly 40 or 50000 in Number, over whom the Sultan ap- 
points a Commander in Chief to redreſs Diſorders that may hap” 
pen on the Road. This Officer is follow'd by a Camel carrying the 
Alcoran cover'd with Cloth of Gold, which ſanctified Animal upon 
his return, 1s adorn'd with Garlands of Flowers, and exempt from 
any further Labour during the remaining part of its Life, The Turks 
do likewiſe viſit the City of Feruſalem, but that more out of Cuilo- 
ſity than Devotion. They have alſo a great Veneration for the 
Valley of Zehoſophat, believing it ſhall be the particular Place of the 
General Judgment, Laſtly, 4bPinence from Wine is like wiſe a Pre- 
cept of the Alcoran. But of this they are leſs obſervant than of any 
of the former, for many of the richeſt ſort of Turks are great Ad- 
mirers of the Juice of the Grape, and will liberally taſte of the ſame 
in their private Cabals, Thele various Provinces were at firſt in. 
ſtructed in the Chriſtian Faith at different times, and upon diffe- 
rent Occaſions. 
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Concerning the European Jllands. 


AVING hitherto travell'd through the various Countries on 
the Continent of Europe, let us now leave the Continent, and 
ct (ail for its lande. And whereas the Chief of ſuch Iflands, are 
hoſe term'd the B-itanmick; let us fiſt take a particular Survey of 
hem, and then a more general View of all the reſt, Therefore, 


I. Of the Britannick Iſlands. 


HES E Iſlands being always confider'd as divided into Greater 
[viz, thoſe of Great Britain and Ireland] and Leſſer (namely 
thoſe many little Ones ſurrounding Britain) I ſhall begin with the 
former, comprehending in them three diſtindt Kingdoms, and one 
Principaliry. And ſince our manner of Travelling through the va- 
nous Countries on the Continent of Europe, hath been ſtill to proceed 
from North to South, I ſhall therefore continue the aforeſaid Method 
in Surveying the Ifle of Great Britain, having no other Regard to 
the Two Grand Sovereionties therein, than the bare Situation of 
Wihem: Begin we therefore with the Northern Part of the Ifland, 
We 
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| 3S0C0 TITEL CEN TD; 


= * { berweeng *I 02 „ Lore. F = (Tength from N. to g 
| — 4 08 co) d 8. about 240 Mil: 

| S / between . 25 oo Lok Latit. \ 2 1 now E. to.y 

| Oo { o0 5 = about 180 Miles 
| Being divided into txo F Huth, the Frith - Elend. aro] 
| Clafles, VR, e North, t the Frith 18 Aberdeen. 
{Galloway-—— —— 1) '$ FRirkudbrinht —_ 
4 Nit hiſdal — — rom | Dumfreis -—— / 
| Anandale r Annand -— —— 4 8 
Ehdale with Euſdale — — ( W. to 
2 Widiſdale - — Hermitage 
0 85 Tiviotdale — —— Fedburgb - as 
| — The Mer, —— — Dun: — 

= Lauderdale — Lan 9 

| = | Tweedale — — — — | | Peebli . Cb. 
| 27 Clydiſdale — ——— Cm—_—— Glaſcow — 0 
| | 2 De A —— 4 ire 
= D Carrick — —-—- | | Burgenney -=—= 
4 2 Lothian o— —— m—— i Edenburgh -—- - 
I z | HKterliing -k | = ee 7 
I . Renfrew -- fñ.ü 6 1 dem 7 
= Cunningham ———=——— = } Irvin ——— . to V. 
' | Boot — =——— P Gy . HARotheſay — 6 
| | Ifles of ee b = ' Mb. ; 3 3 
| Peninſula of Cantyre=—— | © Kileran - — 
| 888 ———«—F Se. Kae 
| Lennox 5 E. to Vi, 
| Agile Innerard — —— 


Id E nl — — 
Avernetly —— — 


— Li F —— 


Perth — —— . — 


— RT TEE LAVEIACTI 
Broad- Alb ain — Te et AA 
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F Mar - —— w__——_—_—_ | | Aberdeen — — 

Rade noch- Fiven E. to W. 
Locbab ar — | | Imnerlocby - 

1 — — 8 Peterhead ooo 

8 Bamfe 77... A SE a Idemo——— E. to W. 
I Array o—— c_—_ —_ Elgin. "oy — 

118 —————— = } Taine = | 

Þ Sutherland —— — —— Dornock - 8 to N. 
HKrathnaver ——— Strathy - (wer. 
& iCaithneſs — Mick, lying N. E. of Strathna- 


Theſe are the vatious Diviſions of Scotland, according to the beſt 
Maps, and the manner how they are found, Bot fince that Kingdom 
s ordinarily divided into Sheriffdoms, Stewarties, Bailiaries, aud 
one Conſtabulary, we ſhall alſo confider it in that ReſpeCt ; and 
ſeing each of thoſe Sheriffdoms and Stewarties, &c. comprehend 
either a part, or one, or more of the aforeſaid Diviſions, we fhall 
here ſubjoin all the Sheriffdoms and Stewarties, c. of the whole 


Kingdom, and annex to each of them their whole Content, whethit 
hore or leſs. Therefore, | 


[Edinburgh ? Middle Lothian. 

Barwick⁊æ The Mers and Bailiary of Lauderdale; 

Peeblis - wn Tveedale, 

Slelkirk The Foreſt of Ettorich. | 
& | Wigton ———— The N. and W. Parts of Galloway. 
v KRenfreuw —— The Barony of Rexfrew: 
2 | Lanerich ——— | Clyaiſdale, 
* | Dumbritton-— | Lenox, 
U 
= | But e | Iles of 3 _ | | 
$1 Strizeling =——— | = | Striveling, on both ſides the River Forth: 
* 4 Linlthgow — > 5 <4 Weft Lothian. | 
" | Clackkmannan— | 8 ; A little of the E. parts of Strivelingſhite. 
© | Kinroſs ——— A little of the W. parts of Fife, 
Couber—— | The reft of Fife. 
5 borfar Angus, with its Pertinents. . 
8 1 — Merns. 
v | Eloin The Eaſtern parts 
7 Nairn The 2 — dan, ef Murray. 

Vexk | Caithneſs, _ 

Orkney Iles of 3 Oring. 

/ ' Schetland. 


P Fherift- 
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Marr, with its Pertinents, 


Sheriffdoms of Scotland, are thoſe of 


| Bamfe. 
| Strathdovern. 
Bamfe cont*ining Boyn. 


Aberdeen containing Buchan, 


Strathbogie, 
Perib. 7 Glenſhee. 
| * —— 4 Strathandel, 
24 awry A J Ramach, 
Perth containing Broad-Albin - 2 Balhider. 
Menteith — Glenurqhay, 
Strathyern — 2 Stor mont. 
Argile. 
= Lorn. 
Innerara containing I Kantire. 
Iſles W. of $ Lern. 
antire. 


Enzy. 
Strathawin # 
Balveny. 


| 'C Badenoch, 
, TE! Lochabyr. 
averneſs containing The South Part of Roſs. 


Southerland. 


Tayne containing Strathnaver. 


Tviot dale - 
Eſhdale with Euſdale. 


Roxburgb containing 1 


Kyle, 


Aire containing Carrick, 
Cunningham, 


Dunfreis all Nithiſdale. 


\Cromarty containing$ a little of Roſs, S. of Cromarty. 


(A Part of Murray beyond Nairy, Vet 4 


| Thi 
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Stewarties, 


ges thefe Shetiffdoms, there are 1 . 
| one Conſtabulary. 


l. 


( Strathern——— g (CStraibern. 
Menteith ——— C3 Menteitb. 
Annandale-— ( 5 O Annandale. 
(E. and S. Parts of Galloway, 


ſenatties are J Kirkudbright — 


St. Andrews Fife, 
As alſo & Killemure & in Angus, 
Aber nethy Perth. 


Kyle. 
Carrick; 
Cunmnghan. 
Lauderdale. 


Kyle 
Ca rrich —— 
Cunningham 
Lauderdale 


The one Conſtabulary is that of Haddinton, containing Eaft- 


han. 


varies are 


Contain. 


a1 | Name:]! 
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Name.] OCotland [the famous ancient Caledonis; and bounded. 

the Eaſt by part of the Ga:man Ocean; on the Web 
and North by the Bi Sea; and on the South by England) 
termed by the {talinns, Scotia ; by the FD uards, Eſc. tia . by tha 
French, Hſceſſe; by the Germans, Scoilind;, by the tcl fh, and 9. 
own Natives, &; lo called, as fome fondiy imagine, trum 9 
Daughter to an Foyptian Fhavco) but more probably from $4 
Schytti, or Scythi, a People of germany (over the Northern Parts of 
which the Name of S-y/h;z 01d once prevail) who ſeized on 4 = 
of Spain, next to helund, and from thence came into the Welten 
Parts of this Country, 


Air.] The ir of this Conntry is generally very pure, and ſo ex. 
traordinary M holſome to breathe in, that ſeveral berſons in the 
Northmoſt Parts of that Kingdom do frequently arrive to great 
Ages than is uſual in other Nations of Exrope, The oppuſite Vlic 
of the Globe to Su, is that part of the Pacihck Oct an, be— 
tween 190 and 196 Degrees of Longitude, with 56 and 60 Degrey 
of South Latitude, 


Soll. | Notwirhftanding this Country is of a Situation conſiders 
bly Northern (it lying in the 11th, 12th, and beginning of the zu 
North Climate) yet it produceth all Neceilarics, and many of the 
Comforts 0: Human Lite. Its Seas are wonderfully ſtord with 
moſt Kinds of excellent Fiſh; its Rivers do mightily abound with 
the choices of Saimors; its Flains do ſufficiently produce md 
Kinds of Grain, Herbs ad Fruits; and many of its Maantairs are 
not only Iin'd with valuable Mines, and the beit of Coals, but allo 
ſeveral of them ate fo cover'd over with numerous Flocks, that great 
Droves of Cattle do yearly paſs into the Not, of England. The 
longeſt Day in the Nortn-moſt Part of this Country is about eighteen 
Hours and a halt, the ſhorteſt in the South-moſt tix Hours and a 
half; and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are, mo 
forts of Fiſh in great Abundance, much Linnen-Cloth and Tallow, 
vaſt Numbers of Cattle and Hides; as allo excellent Honey, Lead, 
Oar, Iron, Train Oil, Coarle Cloths, Frizes, Cc. 


Aaritips.] In Clyd/date are yet to be ſeen, for ſeveral Miles, the 
emains of a large Roman Cauſc: N. Ar Military-way, which com- 
monly goes now by the Name of Miiling- ſtreet. And in Tiviotdal 


are ſome Veſfigia of Roman Encampments, and another Military” 


way, vulgarly term'd the Rugged Canſway, (2.) In the Stew 
ally 
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ary of Strathern, are viſible Tracts of ſeveral Romax Camps, eſpe- 
cially that at Ardoch. (3.) In Sterlinoſpire are divers Marks of the 
ame Roman Wall (now commonly call'd Graham's Dyke) which was 
extended over the I hmus, between the Rivers of Forth and Chae : 
Is Form, and Manner of Building, will be appear by a Draught 
thereof ; for which, Vid. Cambader's Britannia, late Edition, p. 959» 
(4) In Sterlingſhire were likewile found ſome Infcriptions upon 
Srones relating to the Roman Wall; particularly Two; one where- 
of is now at Calder, and informs us, that the Legio ſecunda Auguſta, 
built the ſaid Wall upwards of three Miles; and another in the 
Tarl Marſhal's Houſe at Dunnotyr, which hints that a Party of the 
Len:0 viceſi ma viarix, continu'd it for three Miles more, As for 
lhe Inſcriptions themſelves, Vid. Cambd. p. 920, and 1101. (5.) 
Hard by the Tract of the aforeſaid Wall in Sterl:ineſ;ire, are yet to 
be ſeen two pretty Mounts, term'd by the Ancients, Duni pacis; as 
allo the Remains of an ancient Building in form of a Pyramid (now 
calld by the Vulgar Arthurs Oven) which many reckon to have been 
a Temple of the God Terminus. (6.) Near Paiſley and Renfrew are 
tie Veſtigia of a large Roman Camp; the Foſſes and Dykes about 
the Pratorium being ſtill viſible, Here is alſo to be ſeen a remark- 
ae Spring which regularly ebbs and flows with the Sea. (J.) Nigh 
to the City of Edinburgh is a noted Spring, commonly call'd the 
Lil;-/Vell, The Surface of its Waters being cover'd with a kind of 
0y] or Bitumen, which is frequently us'd, with good Succeſs, in 
curing Scabs, and Pains proceeding from Cold. (8.) Near the ſame 
City is another Fountain, which goes by the Name of the Rowting- 
Pell, becauſe it uſually makes a Noiſe before a Storm. (9.) Near 
brechin in Angus, where the Danes receiv'd a mighty Overtarow 
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my 7 high Stone, erected over their General's Grave, called Camus- 
eat mſs , with another about ten Miles diſtance, both of them having 
[he pltque Letters and Figures upon 'em, (10.) At Slains in Aber- 
enge, is a remarkable petrefying Cave, commonly call'd the 
„cave, where Water ouzing thro' a ſpungy porous Rock on 


de Top, doth quickly conſolidate after it falls in Drops to the 
bottom. (11.) Near me, in Murray, is to be ſeen an Obelisk of 
die Stone, ſet up as a Monument of a Fight between King Mal- 
%, Son of Keneth, and Fnueno the Dane. (12,) On the Lord Lo- 
s Lands in Straberrich, is a Lake which never freezeth all over 
fore the Month of February; but after that Time, one Night's 
oft will do ir. There's alſo another, call'd Loyob-Menar (be- 
"ng to the late Sir George Mackerzy) juſt of the ſame Nature 
t the former, and a third at Glencanigb in Strathglaſh, which ne- 
Wants Ice upon the middle Part of it, even in the hotteſt Day 
Sommer. (13.) Towards the Northweſt part of Murray, is the 
mous Lough-Neſs, which never freezoth ; but retaineth its natural 
KN Heat, 
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Heat, even in the extreameſt Cold of Winter; and in many Pag 
this Lake hath been ſounded with a Line of $00 Fathoms, hy 
no Bottom found. (14.) Nigh to Lowgh-Neſs is a large roy; 
Mountain (call'd Meal-fwor vouny) about two Miles of perpendic, 
lar Height from the Surface of the Neſs 3; upon the very Top of 
which Mountain is a Lake of cold freſh Water, often ſounded vit 
Lines of many Fathoms, but never could they reach the By 
tom. This Lake having no viſible Current running, either to i; 
or from it, is equally full all Seafons of the Year; and it ney 
freezeth. (15.) On the Top of a Mountain in Roſs (call'd Kung 

ich) is a vaſt heap of large white Stones, moſt of them cle; 
like Chryſtal; as alſo great plenty of Oyſter-ſhells, and Shells; 
other Sea Animals, yet twenty Miles from any Sea. (16.) In La 
nox is Lough-Lomond, which is every whit as famous among the vi 
gar, not only for its floating Iſland, but alſo as having Fiſh witho, 
Finns, and being frequently tempeſtuous in a Calm. ( 17.) In d 
vers Parts of Scotland are ſome noted Mineral Springs, particulach 
thoſe at Kinghorn and Balgrigy in Fife; as alſo Aberdeen and Per 
bead in Aberdeenſhire ; ſeveral of which come little ſhort of th 
Famous Spaw-Water in the Biſhoprick of Lege. (18.) In mol 
Counties of this Kingdom, are many circular Stone-Monument 
(being a Company of prodigious long Stones ſet pn end in thi 
Ground, and that commonly in form of a Circle) which are pr 
bably conjectured to have been either Funeral Monuments, or Ply 
ces of Publick Worſhip, in Times of the antient Drwides, or bol 
Laftly, South-Weſt of Swinna (one of the Orcades) are two dread 
tul Whirl-pools in the Sea, commonly term'd the Wells of Sunn 
with another between Ua and Jura (two of the Weſtern Iſlands 
during the firſt three Hours of Flood; all of em are very teri 
ble to Paſſengers, and probably occaſion'd by ſome ſubtestater 
Hiatus, | d 


Archbiſhapꝛicks. ] Archbiſcopricks in this Kingdom are Two, © 
thole of 


St, Andrews, Glaſcow. 


Biſhopzicks. ] Biſopricks in this Kingdom are Twelve, 
choſe of Ts OR | 


Edinburgh, Murray, Roſe, Galloway, 


Dunkeld, Brichen, Cathneſs, Argile, 
Aberdeen, Dunblain, Orkney, The Iles, 
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Univerſities.) Univerſities of this Kingdom are Four, dr. thoſe of 


St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Glaſcow, 


Manners.) The Srots (for the moſt part) are an Active, Prudent 
ind Religious fort of People. Many abominable Vices, too com- 
mon in other Countries, are not ſo much as ſpeculatively known 
zmong em. They generally abhor all kinds of Exceſs in Drinking, 
ud effeminate Delicacy in Diet, chuſing rather to improve the 
Mind, than pamper the Body, Many of 'em make as great Advane 
ces in all parts of ingenious and ſolid Learning, as any Nation in 
Furoge, And as for their ſingular Fidelity (altho' ſlanderouſly ſpo- 
ken of by ſome) tis abundantly well known, and experienced 
abroad; for an undoubted Demonſtration thereof is publickly given 
to the whole World, in that a neighbouring Prince, and his Prede- 
ceſſors (for almoſt 300 Years) did commit the immediate Care of 
their Royal Perſons to them, without ever having the leaſt Cauſe to 
repent, or real Ground to change, 


Language.] The Language commonly ſpoken in the North and 
North-Weſt of this Country, is a Dialect of the Iriſb, corruptly call'd 
Fe (a Specimen of which ſhall be given when we come to Ireland.) 
ln all other Parts of the Kingdom they uſe the Engliſh Tongue; but 
that with conſiderable — of Pronunciation in different 
Counties, and all diſagreeing with that in England; except the 
Town of [nvernefs, whole Inhabitants are the only People who come 
neareſt to the true Englyb, however the Gentry and Perſons of good 
Education, uſually ſpeak Engliſh (tho* not with the ſame Accent as 
in England) yet according to its true Propriety, and their man- 
ner of Writing is much the ſame. The vulgar r 1 
monly call'd Broad Scotch) is indeed a very corrupt fort of Engliſh, 
and hath a great Tincture of ſeveral foreign Tongues, particularly 
the High- German, Low-Dutch, and French, efpecially the laſt, a great 
many Words ſtill in Uſe among the Commonalty, being originally 
rom that Language. For a Specimen of which Tongue, Pater No- 
fer in it runs thus: Ure Fader hill art in Heven ; hallued be thy Nemsz 
thy King doom cumm, thy Mull be daon in Earth az its doon in Heven. 
bee uſs this day ure daily Breed, and forgee uſs ure Sinns, az we forgee 
lem that ſinn againſt uſs ; and leed uſs nat intoo temptation, batt dely- 
wer uſs fras evil, Ameen, | 


Government.) This Kingdom hath hitherto had the good For- 
we to enjoy an Hereditary limited Monarchy ; tho' many times the 
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immediate Heir, or next in Blood, hath been ſet aſide, and a0. 
ther more remote hath mounted the Throne. Since its Union with 
England, both Kingdoms are under one King, who is ſtiled the 14. 
narch of Great Britain. The Government of this Kingdom is chießhy 
managed by a Council of State, or Privy Council, conſiſting of 
thoſe called properly Officers of State, and others of the Nobility ad 
Gentry, whom the King pleaſeth to appoint. The Officers of St 
are eight in number, viz. the Lord High Chancellor, Lord High 
Treaſurer, Lord Prefident of the Counci}, Lord Secretary of State, 
Lord Treaſurer- Deputy, Lord Regiſter, Lord Advocate, and Loi 
Juſtice Clerk. The Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Civil Afﬀairs, i 
Jodg'd in the Lords of the Seſſion, who are 15 in Number, whereof 
One is Prefident, and to theſe are join'd ſome Noblemen, under the 
Name of extraordinary Lords of the Seſſion. This Court is efteem'{ 
one of the moſt Auguſt and Learned Judicatories in Europe : From 
it there lies no Appeal but to the Parliament, which is now made 
up of the Peers, the Commiſhoners of Counties, and thoſe of 
Free Boroughs. The King's Perſon is always repreſeuted in Par 
liament by fome Nobleman, who bears the Title of Lord Ha 
Commiſſioner. The Diſtribution of Juſtice in Criminal Mattes i 
committed to the Court of Juſtice, which is compoſed of the Lord 
Juſtice General, the Lord Juſtice Clerk, and five or fix other Lord 
of the Seſſion, who in this Bench are call'd Commiffioners of Judi. 
catory. Over and above theſe two Supreme Courts of Juſtice, there 
are a great many ſubordinate Judicatories, both for Civil and Ci. 
minal Affaits thro* the Kingdom, as Sherift-Courts, Counts of Le- 
gality, and the like. 


Arms.] The Royal Arms of this Kingdom, together with thoſe 
of England and Ireland (as they compoſe the Enſigns Armorial of 
the Monarch of Great Britain) ſhall be particularly expreſs'd when 
we come to England, | 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country (excepting a fe, 
who ſtill adhere to the Church of Rome, and an inconfiderable 
Number of Quakers) are all of the Reform'd Religion, yet with 
confiderable Variation among themſelves in ſome private Opini- 
ons, and various Points of Charch Diſcipline : However, the nu. 
merous Profeſſors thereof are very ſincere in their Principles, and 
do generally practiſe conformable to their Profeflions. No Chi- 
fan Society in the World excels them for their exact Obſervation 
of the Sabbath-day ; and few can equal them, for their fingulat 
Strictneſs and Irapartiality, in puniſhing Scandals : But laments 
ble are their Piſtractions of late, in Matters relating to Eccleſiaſi 
eel Polity; and how fatal ſuch Heats and Diviſions, both in oy 

| an 
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ud the neighbouring Kingdom, may prove at laſt, is, alas! but too 

ell known to all thinking Perſons among us. The ſmalleſt Pri va- 
er belonging either to Breſt, or St. Malo s, may eaſily Attack, 
ward, and Sink, the Royal Britannia her ſelf, if ſhe chance only to 
ning 2 Leak under Water, when her whole Crew are at Blows be- 
xeen Decks. The Chriſtian Faith (according to the beſt Accounts) 
us planted in this Country, during the Reign of Diocleſian; for by 
Keaton of that violent Perſecution he raiſed in the Church, many 
hriſtians are ſaid to have fled from the Continent into the Iſle of 
nat Britain; and part:calarly (as an ancient Author expreſly teſti- 
jeth into that Part thereof, In quam Romana Arma nunquam pene- 
unt; which (without all doubt) is Scotland ; eſpecially the 
onthern Parts of that Country, they being {till pofleſs'd by the 
Lots, and never ſubject to the Roman Power. St. Rule, or Regulus, 
; aid to have brought over with him the Arm, or (as ſome affirm) 
he Leg of St, Andreu the Apoſtle, and to have buried it in the Place 
here now the City of St. Andrews ſtands. Theſe firft Propagators 
ff Chriſtianity ſeem to have been a kind of Monks, who afterwards, 
the Beneficence of the firft Chriftian Kings of Scotland, came into 
eSeats and Poſſeſſions of the Pagan Druide; (a ſort of Religious Vo) 
es to the Heathen Gods) and had their principal Reſidence, or 
uher Monafteries, in the Iflands of Man and Jona, and paſſed un- 
er the Name of Culdees, 
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Oxford Circuit # Oxford. 
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Lincolnſbire— V incoln 6 
Notting hamſhire- Nottingham EE. to W. bl 
| 2 2 Derbyſhire — Derby — | 
U'= JRutlandſhire-— Okeham . —— $ | 
T © Yleiceſterſhire- — Leicefler ——— CE. to W. i 
It Warwickſhire-— g | Warwick ——— | | , 
8 148 Leiceſterſhire i 
* rthampton S. © x 4 ö 
8 Northamptonſh! c N ; Northa þ 1 S. of J Hake kſbire 1 
| — 1 
4 2 4 G . 
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Circuit 


Northumberland. 
\ Lancaſhire - 
[ Weſtmorland -— 
=Cumberland-—) 


Nerucaſtle 
Lancaſte· 

Appleby —— Cs. to N. 
9 arliſle 
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Jo Ene land we here tubjoin the Principality of Wales, divided into 
Four Circuits; each Circuit comprehending Three Counties, viz. 


w-_ 


y 
* 


11 
| es + atone? Denbiph 1 
1. Thoſe of< Flintſhire -————— yt. Aſaph N. to 8. 10 
3 Montgemeryſbire Montgomery — | ml 
0 Argleſey — Beaumaris =—" jd bl 
. Thoſe of Carnaruonſhire=—\ 5 | Carnarvon — FN. to S. E. 61 
Merioneti ſoire — 's / 8 | 
Cardiganſhive — S] Cardigan 
3: Thoſe of & Carmarthenſhire — 5 | Carmarthen — N. to 8. 
| Pembrokeſhire —— Pembrole 
5 Radnorſhire won fp Re 
4. Thoſe of. 9 Brecknock —— N. to S. W. 
Glamorganſbire — Cardiff mn - 


Beſides the Six Circuits of England (containing thirty eight Conn- 
| ties) and thoſe Four of Wales, comprehending twelve; there remain 
| as yet two Counties unmention'd, and which are not ordinarily re- 
duc d to any of theſe Circuits, viz. Middleſex and Cheſhire ; the firſt 
becauſe of its Vicinity to London, and the other as being a County- 
Palatine, having its own Judges and Counſellors peculiar to it ſelf. 

| Theſe two Counties, with the thirty eight above-mention'd in Eng- 
land, and twelve in Wales, make fifty two in all. But ſince England 
and Wales are two diſtinct Sovereignties (one being a Kingdom, and 
the other a Principality) we ſhall ſeparately treat of them both. 
Therefore, 4 * 5 E N G- 
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ENGLAND. 


Name.] L Nelard [the Ancient Aug, which, with tha ft of 
Ifland, made ap the renovn'd Britannia, or Allion - * 
now bounded on the Eaſt by part of the Germ» O-ean * on the * 
by St. George's Channel; on the North by Scotland; and on the $6 1 
by the 475 % Channel] is term'd by the [talians, Inzilterry be 
opantards, Inglatierra ; by the French, Angleterre; by the Gia 
Entelland; and by the Natives, Eneland; which Name is deriy' * 
the Angles, a People of Lower Saxony, who conquer'd the dens 
art of this Country, and divided the ſime into ſeven difterent "Ts 
doms. But Egbert (deſcended from the Aug le.) having united 10 
divided Nation, and being the firlt Monarch of Enoland, after th; 
Saxon Heptarchy, order'd (by ſpecial Edict, above 800 Y-1r; , 
the Incarnation) that the whole Kingdom ſhould be red g 
lond, which Title, in proceſs of Time, bath turn'd into e. 
Name of England, 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is far more Mild, Sweet ant Tom. 
erate, than in any part of the Continent under the ſame banale, 
he Cold during the Winter is not fo piercing, nor the Heat in the 

Summer ſo ſcorching, as to recommend (much leſs to inforce) the 
uſe of Stoves in the one, or Grotto's in the other. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Fnoland, is that part of the Pacitick Ocean, berweey 
200 and 210 Degrees of Longitude, with 50 and 56 Degrees of 
South Latitude. 7 


Soil. This Country (lying in the 9th, zoth, and iich Nonb Wee 
Climate) is generally fo fertile, and produceth ſuch Plenty of Grain, Hi 
Fruits, Roots, Herbs, &c. that the Excellency of its Soil is beſt de- Wie 
clared by thoſe tranſcendent Elogies deſervedly beſtov:'d on her, Wir: 
both by Ancient and Modern Writers, who call England the Granzry WT 
of the Weſtern World, the Seat of Ceres, Ec. that her Vallies ate lik? gene 
Eden, her Hills like Lebanon, her Springs as Piſgah, and her Rivers Hs 
as Jordan; that ſhe's a Paradiſe of Pleaſure, and the Garden of God, lin 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 17 Hours , the een 
Morteſt in the Southmoſt is almoſt 8 Hours; and the Nights pro- Wii 
portionably. (ts) 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Corn, Wor 
Cattle, Tin, Copper, Lead, Iron, Timber, Coals, abundance of Wcol, Wh 
Cloth, Stuffs, Linnen, Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Beer, &. be 
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Rarities.) In moſt Counties of this Kingdom are ſtill extant ſome 
ted Circular St ne Monuments (like thoſe in Scotland above-menti— 
ied, p. 198.) particularly, the ſeventy ſeven Stones at Salecdi in Cum- 
and, commonly term'd Long Meg and ber Daughters; thoſe call'd 
erich Stones in On fordſtire; thoſe near Eyiſbam in Northumberland ; 
ole upon the River Loder in Meſtmorland; thoſe near Brurrowbridge 
in Torkjiive 5 thole near Exmore in Devonſbire; thoſe at Stanton Drew 
in Somerſetſbire; and finally, the Hurlers, and thoſe at Biſcaav- worn 
in Corncbal, & c. But moſt obſervable of all is Srone-henge (the Chorea 
Girantum of the Ancients) on Salisbury Plain; which Monuments are 
tought by ſome to confift of Natural Stones, by others of Stones 
aiicially compounded of pure Sand, Lime, Vitriol, and other un- 
duous Matter. But if the Reader defire to lee the various Conjettures 
of the Curious, concerning the Nature and Deſign of all ſuch Monu- 
nents, together with the Draught of Stene- enge in particular, let him 
conſult the Jate Edition of Cambaden's Britannia, p. 23, 95, 108, 269. 
(:,) In many Farts of Zzgland are yet to be fern the Feſtigia, and 
Remains of divers Roman Military V/ays ; the principal of which is 
that mention'd in Leland s MS, beginning at Dover, and paſſing thro* 
ext to London, from thence to St. Albans, Dunſtable, Siratjord, Tou- 
ger, Littlebourn, St. Gilbert s Hill near Shrewsbury, then by Stratton, 
d ſo thro; the middle of Wales to Cardigan, (3.) In this Country 
ue abundance of Medicinal Waters; whether for Bathing, as thoſe 
epecially in Somerſetſhire (call'd the Baths, xs] £0 iv) or Puging, 
prticularly thoſe of the Spawus in Yorkſbire; Tunbridge in Kent ; Evi- 
Jam and Dullege in Surrey; Northall, Acton and Illington in Middleſex. 
lere alſo are many other very remarkable Springs; whereot lome are 
mphtily impregnated either with Salt, as that at Partwich in Mor- 
ferſpire ; or Sulphur, as the famous Well at Nein in Lancaſbire (of 
which afterwards) or Bituminois Matter, as that at Pitckford in Shrep- 
je, Others have a Petrefying Quality, as particularly that near Lus- 
wrcorth in Leiceſterſ)ire ; and the remarkable Dropping-Fie!ll in the 
Weſt-Riding of Y orkjbire, And finally, {ſome ebb and flow, but that 
gerally in a very irregular manner, as thoſe of Peak-Fore/t in Der- 


lines in an Hour. To theſe we may add that remaikable Fountain 
ear Richard s Caſtle in Herefordſhire, commonly call'd Bone-Heli, 
ich is always full of ſmall Fiſh or Frog-bones (or ſuch Reſemblan- 
cer) though frequently empry'd and clear d of them. (g.) Many arg 
te Roman Altars which from time to time are dug up in this King- 


apes, and remarkable Inſcriptions, with the Places where now to 
be len, vid. Cambaen's late Edition, pag. 568, 570, 734, 782, 783 
110 830, $44; and from 848 to 852, inclulively. (5. In ſeveral 


hure, and Lay-crell near Torbay, whoſe Waters rife and fall ſeveral 


dom, eſpecially the Northern Parts thereof. As for their particular | 
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Places between Carliſle and Newcaſtle, are ſome Remains of the r 
mous Pi#s-Wall (fo much talk d of by our Engliſh Hiſtorians) which 
did run thro Cumberland and Northumberland, beginning at Timon. 
Bar, and ending at Solway- Frith. (G.) Croſſing the middle of . 

ire from Faſt to Weſt, is a mighty Ditch, commonly term'd au- 
dite, or Modenſdibe (fo call'd from the Saxon God Woden) and deſign! 
it ſeems, eithet as a Boundary to diſtinguiſh Territories, or 1; © 
Fence to guard againſt a neighbouring Enemy, There are alſo jr 
Cambridgeſbire plain TraQts of thoſe large Ditches, thrown up by the 
Faſt-Angles, to prevent the Incurſions of the Mercians, who trequent: 
ly ruin'd all before em. And nigh to the Town of Cambridge, are 


ſome Veſtizia of two ſpacious Camps, one Roman at Arborough (a Mie WR 
North of Cambridge) and the other at Gogmagog Hills, on the othet Wi. it 
ſide of the Town. (7. Near Mi'igin in Lancaſhire, 1s the remarkable 1 
Well abovemention'd, which being empty d, there preſently breaks * 
ont a ſulphurous Vapour, which makes the Water bubble up as if it 5 
boil'd, and a Candle being put thereto, it inſtantly takes Fire and burns WF 5 
like Brady. During a Calm, the Flame will continue a whole Day and * 
by its Heat they can boil Eggs, Meat, &c. and yet the Water it (elf * 
is cold. (8.) In Whinfeld Park in Meſtmorland, is the Three-Brotle 1 
Tree, ſo call d, becauſe there wete 3 of em (the leaſt whereof isthis) . 
. which a good way from the Root is 13 Yards and a half in Circum- Ire 
ference. (9.) At Broſely, Bently and Pitchford, with other Places ad- - 
jacent in Shropſhire, 1s found over moſt of the Coal-pits, a Stratum of To 
lackiſh gorous Stone, much impregnated with biruminous Matter ; n 
which Stone being pulverized and boil'd in Water, the bituminous a a 
Subſtance riſeth to the Top, and being gather'd off, it comes to the . 
Conſiſtency of Pitch, and is us'd for ſuch with good Effe&. (100 h Wl; | 
Derbyſhire is the famous Peak, and ſome hideous Cavitzes, as thoſe bo. 
call'd Pool's-Hele, Eiden-Hole, and another which goes by the inde- a 8 
cent Name of the Devil's-Arſe. In the firſt of theſe is dropping Wa- F 1 
ter of a petrefying Nature; and at a ſmall Diſtance from it, a little 5 1 
clear Brook, remarkable for conſiſting of both hot and cold Water, 
ſo joyned in the ſame Stream, that a Man may at once put the Fit- " 
ger and Thumb of the ſame Hand, one in hot, and the other in cold. 1 ; 
For a full and ſatisfactory Account of the Peak, and the many Vow WM... 
ders thereof, ſee (beſides the laſt Edition of Cambden) ſuch Authors uf 
as have particularly treated on that Subject, eſpecially Cotton, and Wh 2 
Hobbs, with the late Book of Dr. Leigh. (II.) Near Whitby, in the Mat 
North Riding of Yorkſhire, are found certain Stones reſembling the A 
Folds and Wreaths of a Serpent. And at Huntley-Nabb in the ſame 
Riding, are othec Stones of ſeveral Sizes, and ſo exactly round, 28 l 7 
artificially made for Cannon-Balls, which being broken, do com air 
monly contain divers ſtony Serpents, wreathed in Circles, but gene- bn 
rally without Heads. (is.) Near Laerley in Glouceſterſbire, and o Ivo 


the 
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je Tops of Mountains not far from Richmond, with ſeveral other 
bats of England, are Stones reſembling Cockles, Oyſters, and di- 
es other Water-Aniroals, which if once living Creatures, or the las 
licrous Fancy of Nature, is not now my Buſineſs to enquire. (13.)In 
lendippe-hille in Somerſelſhire, is a prodigious Cave, call'd Ochy-bole, 
which being of a contiderable lengch, in it arcdiſcover'd ſome Wells 
nd Rivulets. (14-) At Glaſſenbury in Somerſetſhire, are ſeveral anci- 
ent Pyramids, mention'd by Hi, of TAalmsbury, with imperfe& 
criptions ; but why, when, and by whom erected, is meerly con- 
tural, (1 5.) In the Cathedral of Zreter, is an Organ, which is 
wekon'd the largef? TY any in Englund, the greateſt Pipe belonging 
wit being 15 Inches Diameter, which is more by two than the cele- 
ynted Organ of Ulm. ( 16.) In Dover Caftle is an old Table hung up, 


l which imports that 77/iur Caſar landed upon that part of the Englyb 
i Coalt, (17. Near to Feterſhiim in Kent, and Tilbury in Eſſex, are 
m artificial Pres, ſome of them narrow at the Top, but very large 


vithin ; and thovghr to be divers of thoſe out of which the ancient 
Bulains commonly us'd to dig Chalk, to mix with their Grounds. 
is.) About Belt oi Caſtle in Lincolnſhire, and Hugbury in Warwicl- 
lire, is found the A/rroites, or Star ſtone, reſembling little Stars with 


8 | , . . . 5 5 

l we Rays. (19.) In S'repſiire is that large Hill term'd Caer-Caradock, 
leds in former times for being the Scene of that memorable Action 
een Cſtorins the Roman, and Caratacus the Britain, wherea® 


Tacitus has given us a particular Account. (20.) Near tothe City 
of 'Vinchefler,as allo in the North of Weſtmorland, is a round Entrench- 
nent, with 2 plain Piece of Ground in the middle, commonly term- 
ed King Artbur's road Table, and much talk'd of by the Vulgar; 
but fur rheir Original and Defiga we need go no farther than thoſe 
Apes when Tilting was in vogue in England. Laſtly, in the County 
of Surrey is the Fngliſu Amas, or the River Mole, which loſeth it ſelf 
ander Ground, and ariſeth again at ſome conſiderable Diſtance ; as 
doth alſo Recall in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, Cambden, p. 155, 
and 754, To rhele Rarities above-mention'd, I might here add fume 
frrendow; Fabricks in this Kingdom, which may be fitly term'd Azt5 
Mafter-pieres ; but to deſcend to Particulars, would ſwell this Para- 
zaph to a diſproportionable Bigneſs. 


Archbiſhopzicks J Arcnbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are T wo, vis. 
tle of . 
Canterbury and Tork. 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbury hath the Precedency of York, and is 
ad Primate of all H gland, the other being allo Primate of England, 
Ot not of al! England. A Controverly hotly debated between theſe 
o Archiepiſcopal Secs, but at laſt determin'd in favour of the 
am, Viſhap⸗ 
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Viſhopꝛicks.] B/Þopricks in this Kingdom (including 174; 


2105) u IV 
thok of | £ 
hoſe dern? 
ean 
London | Chicheſter, Carliſle a 
F 5 2» J 7 , Ne On 
Durbam, S.rlisbrry, [:xeter, bit 
Winchefter, Porceſi ery 0 heſter, El 
Bath and JVe!! Li | * 
Bath and Nelli, ancoln, Briſtol, | 
| | , Pnerc 
Oxford, St, Aſaph, Nore'ich, this P. 
Bangor, St. Dawads, Gloucefter, en t 
| » Y 0 80 
Rocheſter, Peterborougn, Hereford, i 
* . n 
Ely, Landaf, Litchfield and Coventy fem 


In Point of Place, after the two Archbifhops followeth the Biſ 
of London, next to him the Bjhoy of Durham ; z uly, the B. hoh g 
Wincheſter, and then all the teſt according to the Seniority of the! 
Conſecration. 


Univerſities.] Univerties of this Kingdom, are thoſe famous Sent 
of the Muſes, or two Eyes of England, teim'd Oxford and Camiridn 
which for magnificent Buildings, rich Endowments, ample Priv 
leges, as alſo number of Students, Libraries and learned Men, arein 
ferior to none, or rather, not th be paralell'd by any in the World 
The Names of the rolpettive Colleges and Halls in each of theſt 
Univerfities, (the molt ot which do ſurpaſs many of our forcign Un 
verſities) are as followerh, 


0rce 
ently 
One. 


| Wan 
In Oxford are | In Cambridge are wnch 
Univerſ; ty, Magd len, Peter- Hoyſe, dan 
Baliol, Brazen Noſe, Clare-Hall, 05 
Merton, Corpus Chriſti, | Bennet, or Oorpres Chriſti 5 
Oriel, Chriſt Church, Pen:broſe- Hall, >, : 
Exeter, Trinity, Trinity Hall, ne n 
Queen s, Sr, Fobn's, © Gonwil and Gains, rat 
New-College, Jeſus, King's College, he 
Lincoln, Widbam, Qneen':;-College, 0 J 
All-Souls, Pembroke, Catherine-Hall, 
Feſus College, Gl 
Halls are ſeven, viz. Chriſt's College, ere 
St. John's College, nter / 
Glouceſter, Alhan, Magdalen College, lect 
St. Edmund, St. Mary, Trinity-Collepe, tf th 
Magdalen, Neu- Inn. | Emanuel College, fate 
Hart, Sidney Suſſex. be L 


Me 
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Manners.] The Engliſh being originally a Mixture of divers Nor- 
den and Southern Nations, do ftill retain in their Humour, a juſt 
{an betwi xt thoſe two Extreams ; for the dull S:turnine Genius of 
je one, and the hot Mercurial Temper ofthe other, meeting in their 
miitutions, render em Ingenious and Active, yet Solid and Perſeve- 
; which nouriſh'd under a ſuitable Liberty, inſpiresa Courage both 
-nerous and laſting. This happy Temperament of Spirit, wherewith 
this People is endu'd, doth eminently appear to the World, by that 
ngbty Inclination they always had and ftill have both ro Arms and 
(ris, and that wonderful Progreſs they have hitherto made in each 
em: For the matchlefſs Valour and Bravery, the fingular Prudence 
nd Conduct of the £19 liſh Nation both by Sea and Land, is ſo univet- 
ly krown, and hath been ſo frequently manifeſted in moſt Parts 
fthe World, that many Potent States and Kingdoms have felt the 
Tint of their Sw rd, and been conſtrained to yield to the Force of 
heir Arm They have allo fo effectually apply'd themſelves to all 
mts oF Ingenious Literature ſince the happy Days of our Reformati- 
, and are advanc'd to ſuch a Pitchof true and ſolid Learning; that 
hey may juſtly claim a true Title to the Empire of Humane Knowledge. 
inally, their manner of Writing (whether for Solidiry of Matter, 
orce of Argument, or Elegancy of Stile) is indced ſo tranſcen- 
ently excellent, that no Nation hath yet ſarpaſs'd the Engliſh, and 
one can juſtly pretend to equal them. 


Language.] The Eueliſß Language bei ng a Mixture of the old Sax- 
and Norman, (one a DialeC& of the Teutonic, and the other of the 
ch) having alſo ſome Tincture of the ancient Britiſh Roman, an d 
Dr Tongues, is much refin'd of late, and nowdeſervedly reckon d 
Chins, Expreſſive, and Manly a Tongue, as any in Europe. Harangues 
this Language are capable of all the delightful Flowers of Rheto= 
i, and lively Strains of the trueſt Floguence, nothing inferior to 
ie moſt uent Orations pronounced of old by the beſt of the Roman 
ors : In a Word, tis a Language that's rightly calculated for 
ie Maſculine Genius of thoſe who own ir, Pater Noſter in the Eng- 
jv Tongue runs thus: Our Father, which art in Heaven, &c. 


Government.] The Kingdom of England is a famous Ancient and 
ereditary Aſonarchy; a Monarchy which can ſeldom admit of any 
merreonz 7, and therefore is free from many Misfortunes, to which 
ective Kingdoms are lubje& ; yea, ſuch a Monarchy (in the Words 
that worthy Gentleman, Dr. Chamberlain, Author of the Preſend 
ate of England) as that by the neceſſary ſubord inate Concurrence of 
ie Lords and Commons in making and repealing of Statutes or Acts 


* . * S . 
X Parliament, it hath the main Advantages of an 4riftocracy and De- 
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mocracy, and yet free from the Diſadvantages and Evils of either, 
In ſhort, tis a Monarchy (continues the aforeſaid Author) as þ 
moſt admirable Temperament, atto;ds very much to the Indufty, 
Liberty and Happineſs of the Subject, and reſerves enough for the 
Majeſty and Prerogative of any King, who will own his People as 
Subjects, not as Slaves, Chief Perſons of this Realm, after the 
King and Princes of the Blood, are the Great Officers of the Cr(ry;, 
who are commonly reckon'd Nine in Number, diz. (I.) The Lat 
Higb Stexzvard of England; an Officer indeed ſo great, and wheſe 
Power was eſteemed ſo exorbitant, that it hath been di continued 
ever ſince the Days of Joby of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter (his Sor 
Henry of Bulli, brock being the laſt who had a State of Inheritance 
in that high Office) and is now conferred by the King upon ſome 
of the chief Peers only, pro illa vice, as upon occaſion of the Croyr- 
ing of a new King, or the Arraignment of a Peer of the Realm fur 
Treaſon, Felony, or ſach like. ( 2.) The Lord Higb Chancellor, who'e 
Office is to keep the King's Great Seal, to moderate the Rigour df 
the Law in judging according to Equity, and not according to the 
Common Law. He alſo diſpoſeth of all Eccleſiaſtical Benetices in 
the King's Gift, if valued under 20 J. a Year, in the King's book, 
In caſe there be no Chancellor, then the Lord Keeper 1s the \:me 
in Authority, Power and Precedence, only different in Patent, 
(3.) The Lord High Treaſurer, whoſe Office (as being Pr fectus Era 
2) is to take charge of all the King's Revenue kept in the Exche- 
quer, as alſo to check all Officers imploy'd in collecting the ſame, 
and ſuch like. This Office is fiequently exccuted by ſeveral Perlors 
conjunctly in Commiſſion (term'd Lords of the Treaſury.) (4.) The 
Lord Preſident of the Council, whoſe Office is to attend upon the 
King, and Summon the Council, to propoſe Buſineſs at the Council 
Table, and Report the ſeveral Tranſactions of the Board, 5.) Ihe 
Lord Privy Seal, whoſe Office is to pals all Charters and Grants af 
the King, and Pardons ſigned by the King, before they come to 
the Great Seal of England; as alſo divers other Matters of ſmallet 
Moment, which do not paſs the Great Seal. But this Scal is never 
to be affixt to any Grant without good Warrant under the Kings 
Privy-Signet, nor even with ſuch Warrant, if the Thing granted 
be againſt Lav or Cuſtom, until the King be firſt acquainted there- 
with. (6.) The Lord Great Chamberlain of England, whoſe Office 
is to bring the King's S'irt, Ceif, and Mearing Cloaths, on the Coro- 
nation Day; to put on the King's Apparel that Morning z to cany 
at the Coronation the Coif, Gleves, and Linnen, which are to be 
uſed by the King on that Occaſion; likewiſe the Szvord and ab- 
bard, as allo the Gold (to be offer'd by the King) together with the 
Robe Royal and Crewn ; to Undreſs and Attire the King with his 
Royal Robes; to ſerve the King that Day with Water tv 1 5 
41195 
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Hands betore and aftet Dinner. (J.) The Lord Hu Conſt able cf 
gland, an Officer, whoſe Power is ſo great, that 'twas thought in- 
anvenient to lodge the fame in any Subject fince the Year 1521. and 
now conferr'd on ſome of the chiefeſt Peers, pro re nata ; as upon 
occaſion of Coronations, or Solemn Trials by Combat. (S.) The Earl 
Marſhal of England, whoſe Office is to take Cognizance of all Mat- 
rs of War and Arms; to determine Contracts concerning Deeds 
if Arms out of the Realm npon Land, and Matters touching 
Wars within the Realm, which the Common- Lac cannot determine. 
% The Lord High Admiral of England, whoſe Truſt and Honour is 
great, that this Office hath been uſually given either to ſome of 
the King's younger Sons, near Kinſmen, or one of the chiefeſt Peers 
of the Realm: To him is committed the Management of all Mari- 
ine Affairs, the Government of the King's Navy; a deciſive Power 
n all Cauſes Maritime, as well Gail as Criminal. He allo commiſſio- 
ntes, Vice= 4dmirals, Rear-Admirals, Sea-Captains, &c. and enjoys a 
Number of Privileges, too many here to be mention'd. This Office 
«commonly executed by ſeveral Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion, 
em d Lords of the Admiralty.) 

After the Officers of the Crown, we might here ſubjoyn the various 
ſorts of Fudicature eftabliſh'd in this Kingdom, eſpecially the High 
unt of Parliament, which is Supreme to all others, and to whomall 
lt Appeals are made. I might here likwiſe mention all the Sabor- 
late Courts of this Realm, particularly that of the King's-Bench, 
ie Court of Common - Pleas, the High Court of Chancery, the Exche- 
er, and the Court of the Dutely of Lancaſter, &c. as alſo the Eccle- 
afical Courts in Subordination to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; as 
he Court of Arches, the Court of Audience, the Prerogative Court, the 
wrt of Faculties, and that of Eeculiars. But to declare the Nature 
3nd Conſtitution, the ample Privileges, and manner of Procedure in 
ich of them, would far exceed the narrow Bounds of an Abſtract. 
| ſhall not therefore deſcend to Particulars, only adding to this Pa- 
graph, that, beſides theſe various Courts abovemention'd, the King, 
olaiting the Eaſe and Welfare of the SubjeR, adminiſters Juſtice 
Ibis Itinerant Judges, and that in their yearly Circuits thro* the 
ungdom ; and for the better governing of, and keeping the King's 
ace in particular Counties, Hundreds, Cities, Boroughs and Villages 
{ this Realm, Counties have their reſpective Lord Lieutenants, 
ieriffs, and Juſtices of the Peace; Hundreds, their Bailiffs, High- 
oſtables, and Petty-Conſtables ; Cities, their Mayor, Aldermen, 
Merits, Sec. Boroughsand Towns Incorporate, have eithera Mayor, 
two Bailiffs, or a Port-reeve, who in Power are the ſame with 
ayor and Sheriffs; and during their Offices, are Jaftices of the 
ace within their own Liberties, And laſtly, Hllages are in Subje- 
on to the Lord of the Man nor, under whom is the Conſtable or Head- 
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| borough, to keep the Peace, apprehend Offenders, and bring 'em be- 
fore the Juſtice, Of ſuch an admirable Conſtitution is the 7 
Government, that no Nation whatſoever can juſtly pretend to ſuch 
Model, and no People in the World may live more happy if they 
pleaſe ; ſo that it may be juſtly aftirm'd of em, what the Poet ſaith 
in another Caſe, only with Change of Perſons, 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua ſi bona nirint, 
Anglicanos ! 


cord 

Arms.) The Enſigns Imperial of the Monarch of Great Britaiy 5 
are in the firſt place, Azure, Three Flower-de-Luces, Or; the Royal 1 
Arms of France quartered with the Imperial Enſigns of Enalind Wor 
which are Gules, Three Lyons Paſſant Gurdant in Pale, Or, In th by 
ſecond place, within a double treſſure Counter flower d de Iy; Or, al, Cy 
on Rampant, Gules, for the Royal Arms of Scotland. In the thi may 
place, Azure, an Jriſp Harp, Or, ſtringed, Argent, for the Royal n ent ( 
ſigns of Ireland. In the fourth place as in the firſt. Theſe Eng gi; 
Armorial are placed aftera new manner ſince the late Revolution ale: 
Union, the Arms of England and Scotland being quarter'd together na 
and ſince King George's Acceſſion to the Throne, are added the Arm Pro 
of the Houſe of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, which are Azure, an Hoe tte: 
at full Liberty, Argent, charg'd with Charlemaign's Crown, anſwer ame 
able to his being Arch-Treaſurer of the Empire; all within nn 
Garter, the chief Enfign of that moſt noble Order; upon e 
ſame, a rich Mantle of Cloth of Gold, doubled Ermin, adotmeꝗ 7, 
with an Imperial Crown, and furmounted for a Creſt by a Lyon Ta 
ſant Gardant, Or, Crowned, as thegformer, ard an Unicorn iy; 
Gorged with a Crown, thereto a Chain affixt, paſſing between hi ud! 
Fore-legs, and reflex d over his Back, Or, both ſtanding upon a C nd! 
partment, placed underneath ; and in the Table of that ComparWM, h. 
ment is expreſs'd the King of Great Britain's Motto, which is, De 
& mon Droit. ally 
| Auth 

Neligion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the mo chr 
part) of the true Xeformed Religion publickly profeſs'd, and career 
fully taught in its choiceſt Purity, In reforming of which, the cat 


were not ſo hurry'd by popular Fury and Faction (as in other Na 
tions) but proceeded in a more Prudent, Regular, and Chriſtiat 
Method ; reſolving to ſeparate no farther from the Church of Ham 
than ſhe had ſeparated from the Truth, embracing that excellzn 
Advice of the I'rophet, (Jer. 6. 16.) Stand ye in the ways and ſee, ant 
ask for the old Paths, where is the good cuay, and walk therein. So the 
the Reformed Church of England, is a true Mean or middle Way be 
twixt thoſe two Extreams, of Superſtition and Phanaticiſm, bon 

; £q 19:1 
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equally to be avoided, The Do#rine of which Church thus refin'd 
briefly famm'd up in the 39 Articles, and Book of Homilies; and 
er Diſcipline and Norſhip are to be ſeen in rhe Liturgy, and Book of 
(nen. All which being ſeriouſly weigh'd and confider'd by a judi- 
cions and impartial Mind, it may be found that this National 
Church is for certain, the exacteſt of all the Reformed Churches, 
aud comes neareſt to the Primitive Pattern of any in Chriſtendom, 
tor her Doctrine is intirely built upon the Prophets and Apoſtler. Ac- 
cording to the Explication of the ancient Fathers, her Government 
(rightly confider'd) is truly Apoſtolical ; her Liturgy is a notable Ex- 
act of the beſt of the Primitive Forms; her Ceremonies are few 
Number, but ſuch as tend to Decency and true Devotion. In a 
Word, the Church of England doth firmly hold and maintain the 
whole Body of the truly Catholich Faith (and none other) according 
t Holy Scripture, and the Four firſt General Conncil: ;, fo that her Sons 
my truly ſay, (in the Words of an eminent Luminary of the anci- 
ent Church) In ea regula incedimus quam Eccleſia ab Apoſtolis, Apoſtoli 
i Chriſto, & Chriftus a Deo accepit. At preſent all Setts and Parties 
ne tolerated ; and it's truly as melancholy to conſider, as tis hard 
tb determine, whether our Heats and Diviſions on one hand, or open 
Prpbaneneſs and Irreligion on the other, be moſt predominant, In 
the mean time, this is moſt certain, that they're both equally to be 
lamented ; the neceſſary Conſequence of them both being moſt diſ- 
mal and dangerous in the End. But that it may pleaſe the Almighty 
v grant to all Nations Unity, Peace and Concord; to bring into the way 
if Truth, all ſuch as have erred and are deceived ; to ftrengthen ſuch 
as do fland ; to comfort and help the Weak-hearted ; to raiſe up them 
that fall ; and finally, to beat down Satan under our Feet, 1s the dail 

nd fervent Prayer of the Charch of Chriſt; and the hearty Wiſh 
and Defire of every true Son thereof. The Chriftian Faith is thought 
o haye been planted in England, tempore (ut ſcimus) ſummo Tiberii 
(«ſaris, according to ancient Gildas ; but afterwards more univer- 
llly receiv'd, Anno 180, it being then openly profeſs'd by publick 
Authority, under King Lucius; who is {aid to have been the firſt 
Chriſtian King in the World; yet ſeveral doubt whether there was 
tler ſuch a Man in the World. In general, this is certain, that 
Cuiſtianity was propagated here in the earlieft Ages of the Church. 
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Anc 
—_ ES the Seat of the Ancient Britains, and bod K 
ed on the Faſt by a part of England; on the 17,0888"; 
North, and South, by St, George's Channel] is termed by the 1::/;;,, ves 
Wallia; by the Spaniards, Gales ; by the French, Galles ; by tha un 
Ge mans, Malles; and by the Engliſh, Wales; ſo called (as ſome im Noe 
gine) from Idwallo, Son to Cadeballader, who retired intothis Ce 
try with the remaining Britain. But others rather think, that as the loft 
Britains derive their Pedigree from the Gault, ſo they allo retain t en 
Name, this Country being ſtill teimed by the French, Galles ; which and 
uling N tor & (according to the Saxon Cuſtom) agrees pretty wel 60 
with the preſent Title. =o! 
ast 
Air.] The Air of this Country is much the ſame as in thoſe Cour be 
ties of Exgland which lie under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, Th bul 
Oppolite Place of the Globe to Males, is that part of the vaſt Pac Va 
fick Ocean, between 190 and 200 Degrees of Longitude, with 56 ct 
and 60 Degrees of South Latiude. 5 
it 
Soil. The Soil of this Country (it lying in the gth North Cli be 
mate) is generally very Mountainous, yer ſome of its Valleys ar In. 
abundantly fertile, producing great plenty of Coin, and others are 4 
very fit for Paſturage. It's likewiſe well ſtored with large Quuticse a 
Free-ſtone, as alſo ſeveral Mines of Lead-Oar and Coals. The log 
| * Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 16 Hours 5, the ſhorteſt u = 
| the Southmoſt ) Hours Z, and the Nights proportionably. 5 
Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Cu. ar 
tle, Butter, Cheeſe, Welch-Frizes, Cottons, Bays, Herrings, Hide 4 
Calves-Skins, Honey, Wax, and ſuch like. - 
Narities.] In feveral Parts of this Princi pality, eſpecially Deng - 


ſvire, are ſtill to be ſeen the Remains of that famous Mall, common 
call d King Offa's Dyke, made by Offa the Mercian, as a Boundary be 
tween the Saxons and Britains, (a.) At a ſmall Village, called New 
ton in Glamorganſhire, is a remarkable Spring nigh the Sea, which 
ebbs and flows contrary to the Sea. (3.) In the fame County, as al- 
ſo Caermanikenſhire, are ſeveral Ancient Sepulchral Monuments, aid 
divers noted Stone Pillars, with obſervable Inſcriptions on them. 
(4.) In Brecknockſhire are ſome other remarkable Pillars, particularly 
| that called Maen y Marynnion (or the Maiden Stone) near the Tons 
of Breckneck, Another at Pentre Til ythreg in Lban F. Ared Pariſh, 


An 
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4nd a third in Form of a Croſs, in Vanor Pariſh. (5.) In Glamor- 
ranſpire are the Remains of Caer Phyli Caſile (taken by ſome for the 
Pulleum Silurum) which are generally reckon'd the nobleſt Ruins of 
Ancient Architecture of any in Britain. (6.) In Merionethſhire is 
Lider Idris, a Mountain remarkable for its prodigious Height, be- 
ing commonly reckon'd the higheſt of any in Britain ; as an Argu- 
nent for which, 'tis urged by ſome, that the ſaid Mountain affords 
nariety of Alpine Plants, (7.) In Caernaruinſhire is a perpendicular 
Rock of a great Height, thro* which the publick Road lies, and 
accalions no ſmall Terror to many Travellers; for on one hand the 
ofty impending Rock threatens (as 'twere) every Minute to cruſh 
em to Pieces, and the prodigions Precipice below is fo very hideous | 
and full of danger, that one falſe ſtep is of diſmal Conſequence. 
. Near Baſingwerk in Flintſhire is that remarkable Fountain com- 
monly called Holy Well, which ſends forth ſo conſiderable a Stream, 
j to be able immediately almoſt to turn a Mill: But more obſerva- 
ble for its pretended Sanctity of old (and that derived from the fa- 
bulous Story of S. Minefrid) as alſo the wonderful Virtues of its 
Waters; and thoſe were chicfly owing to the Forgery of the Monks 
of Baſing verk. (.) In Pembrokeſhire is Milford Haven, which, for 
Largeneſs and Security can perhaps be out-done by none in Europe, 
it having 16 Creeks, 5 Bays, and 13 Roads: And may thereupon 
be deſervedly reckon'd among the Rarities of this Country, Laſtly, 
In Monmouthſhire are many Reman Altars dug up with Variety of In- 
ſriztions upon 'em: For which, and many others, Vid. Cambden's 
Britannia, late Edition, from Page 613, to 620. as alſo from 623, 
to 628. with Page 593, 594, 600, 601, 605. But if the curious 
Reader would ſee the chief Rarities of Wales at one View; let him 
conſult the aforeſaid Author (Pag. 697.) where he will find the Re- 
markables of this Principality, repreſented in Sculpture ; particu- 
larly theſe following, viz. a curious carved Pillar, called Maen-y- 
Clwyan, on Moſiyn Mountain in Flintſhire, Two remarkable Pillars 
at Caer Phyli Caſtle in Glamorganſhire. An Alabaſter Statue, found 
near Porth-· Shini- Kran in Monmouthſhire. And finally, ſome Roman 
Armor and Medals, with variety of Coins, both Roman and Britiſh, 
dug up at ſeveral Times in ſeveral Parts of Wales. 


li 


Archbiſhopzicks.} Arcbbiſbopricks in this Principality, Non, 
Biſhopꝛicks. ] Biſhopricks, Four, viz. thoſe of 


Bangor, Landaff, 13 8 
S. 4ſaph, S. David's, Sallieady mention d. 


Uuiverfities.] None, 
fe 24 | Mau⸗ 
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cer! 

Manners.] The N are a People generally reputed very fach 
ful and loving to one another in a ſtrange Country, as alſo to Stig 
gers in their own, The Commons (for the moſt part) are exin 
ordinary Simple and Ignorant, but their Gentry are efte:m' bot 
Brave and Hoſpitable. They ate univerſally inclin'd to a Cholerich 


OMe C 
wn I 
uuthe! 


Temper, and extravagantly value themſelves on their Fedigreeg at jipok 
Families. r, An 
e ber 

Language.] The Welch (being the Off-/pring of the ancient HH een 
tains) do fiill retain their Primitive Language, which yet rem an 
more free from a Mixture of exotick Words than any modern mmm ite 


in Europe; a Language which hath nothing to recommend it tt 
Strangers, it being both hard to pronounce, and unpleaſant to th 
Far, by reaſon of its vaſt Multitude of Conſonants. Their Pate 
noſler runs thus: Ein Tad yr hun yt yn y nefoedd, ſenctiedier dy end: 
Deued dy deyrmas ; bid dy ewyllys ar yddaiar megis y mac yn neil 
dyre i ni hed dy ein bara beunyddiol : a madden i ni ein dyledion, fil 
maddewn ny in dyledwry : ac nar arwain mi brofe diageth, either gut 
red in rhag drug. Amen, 


Sovernment.] This Principality was anciently govern'd by it 
own King or Kings (there being frequently one for South, and aug 
ther for North Wales, and ſometimes no leſs than five did claim a 
Regal Power) but was fully conquer'd, Anno 1282. by Edward] 
who having then a Son brought forth by his Queen at Caerniawe 
Caſtle in Wales, and finding the Welch extreamly averſe againſt a f 
reign Governor, proffer'd em the young Child (a Native of thr! 
own) to be their Lord and Maſter, to which they readily yieldee 
and accordingly {wore Obedience to him; ſince which Time, th 
King of Englands eldeſt Son is ſtil'd Prince of Wales, and all Writ 
in that Principality are iſſued out in his Name, 


Arms.) The Arms of the Prince of Wales differ from thoſe ol 
Englana, only by the Addition of a Label of three Points. But th 
proper and peculiar Device, commonly (tho' corruptedly) callc 
the Prince's Arms, is a Coronet beautified with three Oferitch Fes 
#bers, with this Inſcription round, Ich dien, i. e. I ſerve ; alludin 
to that of the Apoſtle, The Heir cohile he is a Child, differeth not fl 
4 Servant. 


Keligion.] The Inhabitants of this Country (at leaſt the moſt 11 
telligent of em) are of the Reform'd Religion, according to the Flat. 
form of the Church of England ; but many of the meaner Sort are | 
grolly ignorant in Religious Matters, that they differ nothing — 
es , | mee! 
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er Heathens. For the remedying of which, the late incompara- 
is Mr, Gouge Was at no ſmall Pains and Charge, in Preaching the 
ſed Goſpel to em, and procuring and diſtributing among em 
me conſiderable number of Bibles, and Books of Devotion, in their 
un Language. Which noble Deſign was afterwards reviv'd and 
ther'd by the famous Robert Boyle, Eſq; and ſeveral other well- 
j:poſed Perſons (particularly that much lamented Eminent Divine, 
,, Anthony Horneck) and we're willing to hope, that the fame will 
- kept ſtill on Foot, and happily promoted by the Aid and Encou- 
gement of ſome ſerious Chriſtians amongſt us. The Chriſtian 
ith is aid to have been planted in this Country towards the End 
the ſecond Century. 
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IRE LAN D. 


d. m. 


situated 


55 25 


Lein 7 — —— — 


between 0 4 Nof Lon. 


between A of Lat. 


(Length from S. to N. 3 4 
8 bout 265 Miles, | 
» JBreadth from E. to .. | 
= about 150 Miles, 


Dublin. 


Divided into the Ulſer Londonderry, 
Provinces of JConnaug bt — _—_ Galloway, 
Munſler Limerick, 
Louth Connty——— \ Drogbeda 
Dublin idem 
E n from N. to 8. 
Mexford — — 1dem ———= 
Longford —— .— Ide — ——— 


Meath County 
E King's County — 
Queens County 
Kilkenny — — 
Kildare — — 
Caterlagꝰ — — 


== contains 


—_— 


_ — 


Q 

— 

Down County -—— — 
Armagh — memes 

e hs 

Momogon — 2 

Antrin - — | 


Londonderry 
IJirone County 
Fermanaib L 
Dunnagal ———— 


' Ulfer contains 


Lern Euͤͤ— 
Rofcomon - ———— © 
Galloway — - 
Maio County | 
Slego moore anemone 


Conna. Cont, 


Molingar — — | 
Philipſtone from N. to 8. 
MMari-burrow — 


dem TE 8 K. County. 


Idem Kilkenney 
Down — } 
1demüpu aS 
110. —— 05 1 
Idem — 
Carricłfergus —— 
Idem— from E. to s. W. 


Dungannon — 
| Innishilling — 
| Idem, W. of Londonderry, 


Idem — ; 
Athlone —— = >fcom N. to 8. 


dem 
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„ rn—_— Clonmel ——_—— 
40 Waterford == —— 1demñ% N. to 8. 


v JClare Count dem — ———— 

2 NLimerick —— — (+ Ildem—— N. to S. 
: Cork COUNTY —— = dem ————— 

8 Kerry ————— - Dingle, Weſtward. 


Town 


dame. HIS Ifland [ſurrounded by the Eritſh Ocean, and rec- 

kon d the Brittania Parva of Ptolemy 5 mention'd alſo 
other ancient Writers under the Names of Ferna, Fuverna, Iris, 
&, and by modern Authors, Hibernia] is term'd by the [talians, 
Jlando 5 by the Spaniards, Irlanda ; by the French, Irlande; by the 
Germans, Yrland 5 and by the Engliſh, Ireland; fo calld (as ſome 
imagine) ab hiberno acre, from the Winter-like Ait: But rather (ac- 
cording to others) from Erinland, which in the Iriſb Tongue ſigni- 
fetch a Weſtern Land, it being ſo in reſpect of Great Britain, 


Alt.] The Air of this Country is almoſt of the ſame Nature with 
mat of thoſe Parts of Britain, which lie under the ſame Parallel; 
only different in this, that in ſeveral Places of this Kingdom, tis of 
amore gro's and impure Temper; by reaſon of the miny Lakes and 
Marſhes, which ſend up ſach a quantity of Vapours, and thereby ſo 
corrupt the whole Maſs of the Air, as to occaſion Fluxes, Rheums, 
2d ſuch like Diſtempets, to which the Inhabitants are frequently 
ſubject. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ireland, is that part of 
the Pacihck Ocean, lying between 180 and 200 Degrees of Longi- 
tude, with 53 and 56 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soi! of this Country (it lying in the gth and 1oth 
North Climate) is abundantly fertil; but naturally more fit for Graſs 
and Paſturage, than Tillage. Much of this Kingdom is ſtil] over- 
gtoyn with Woods, or incumber'd with vaſt Bogs and unwhollome 
Marſhes ; yielding neither Profit nor Pleaſure to the Inhabitants, but 
tot near ſo much as formerly: There being a great deal of Wood 
cut down, and many large Marſhes drain d in this Age, and the 
Ground imploy'd for various ſorts of Grain, which it produceth in 
great Plenty, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Coun- 
ty is about 17 Hours and a half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 
Hours three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Cat- 
le, Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Honey, Wax, Salt, Hemp, Lin- 
den Cloth, Pipe-Staves, Wool, Friezes, &c, 
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Karities.] About eight Miles North Eaſt from Colrain in d. 
County of Antrim, is that Miracle (whether of Art or Nature, I {hy 
not diſpute) commonly call'd Giants Canſway ; which runs from thy 
Bottom of a high Hill into the Sea, none can tell how far. Its Length 
at Low-cvater, is about 600 Feet; the Ercadth, where broadef 
240, and 120 in the narroweſt ; tis very unequal in Height, beit 
in ſome Places 36 Feet from the Level of the Strand, and in oths; 
only 15. It conſiſts of many thouſands of Pillars, perpendicular tg 
the Plain of the Horizon, and all of different Shapes and Siz-s, hyr 
moſt of em Pentagonal or Hexagonal, yet all irregularly placed, 
A particular Draught and Deſcription of this wonderful Cay, 
with an Eſſay, proving the ſame to be rather the Work of Natue 
than Art, Vid. Philoſoph. Tranſact. N. 212, and 222. (2.) In the he. 
vince of Ulſter is the famous Lough-Neaoh, hithetto noted for it; 
rare petrefying Quality; but upon due Examination, tis found that 
the {aid Quality ought to be aſcrib'd to the Soil of the Ground ad: 
Jacent to the Lake, rather than to the Water of the Lake itſelf 
(3.) In ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom are ſometimes dug up Horns of 
a prodigious Bigneſs (one Pair lately found being ten Feet and ten 
Inches from the Tip of the right Horn to the Tip of the lett / which 
gives Cccafion to apprehend that the great American Deer (call 
the Mooſe) was formerly common in this Iſland. As for that excel: 
Jent Quality of Ireland, in nouriſhing no venomous Creature; 
2 ſame is ſo notoriouſly known, that I need ſay nothing 
OT it. 


Archbiſhop2icks. ] Archb;hopricks in this Kingdom are Four, Liz, 
thoſe of {rmagh, Dublin, Caſſil, and Tram, The Archbiſhop ot 
Armagb being Primate of all Ireland. 


Biſhopicks.] Biſpopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe cf 


Meath, Limerick, Ardfert and Clonfert, 

Kildare, Anhado, Hlphin, 

Offory, | Waterford, Rapho, 

Leighlin and Ferns, Cork and Roſs, Derry, 

Nilaloe, Cloyne, Kilmore and Ard”, 
Killala, Clogher, Drommore, 


Down and Conner, 


Untverſities.] Here is only one Univerſity, wiz, that of Dullin. 


Manncrs.] The 1: (according to the beſt Character I find ot 
dem, viz. that of Dr, Zejlin) arc a People, that's generally 8007 | 
NE | | aud 


pry { 
Pow. 


| 
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ua nimble of Body, haughty of Spirit, careleſs of their Lives, pa- 
ent in Cold and Hunger, implacable in Enmity, conſtant in Love, 
ekt of Belief, greedy of Glory. In a Word, it they are bad, you 
fall no where find worſe ; if they be good, you can hardly meet 


3 with beiter. 

1.0 

wh Language.] The Langugge here uſed by the Natives being the 
\ Wi. (ems to be of a Britiſh Extraction, by comparing the ſame 
2 with the Welch. | The Engliſh and Scots here reſiding retain their 
\ vn. Pater-No/er in the Ih Tongue, runs thus: Air nathir ataigh , 
n, nab fer haminiti; tigiub da riatiatche : deantur da holam hi- 


ml air nim agis air thalambi. Air naran Inidthuil talbair dhuin a” 
mbh; agis math duin dair ſhiaca ammil agis mathum <iddar fentchun- 
jm; agis na trilaic affoch ſay anauſen , ac ſarſino ole. Amen. 


'* 44 


Government. )] The Gevernment of this Country is by one Supreme 
Oficer, who is commonly term'd the Lord Lieutenant, or Lord De- 
h of Ireland, No Vice-Roy in Europe is inveſted with greater 


State, than he. For his Aſſiſtance he's allow'd a Privy Council to 
aviſe with upon all Occaſions. As for the Laws of the Kingdom, 
which ate the landing Rule of all Civil Government) they owe 
cir Beginning and Original to the Zzgliſh Parliament and Coun- 


Lieutenant, the Supreme Power is lodged in Lords Fuftices, who 
hve the ſame Authority with a Lieutenant. The various Courts 
o Judicature, both for Civil and Criminal Affairs, and their man- 
rr of Proceeding in each of em, are much the ſame as here in 
troland. 


Arms, ] See Enaland, page 212, 


licligian.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Prote/? ants, 
putiy Papiſts, The beſt civiliz d Parts of the Kingdom are of the 
Ketorm'd Religion, according to the Platform of the Church ot 
Eyzland, But the far greater Part of the old Native [ri]; do ſtill ad- 
lere to Popiſh Superſtitions, and are as credulous of many ridiculous 
Lyerds as in former Times. The Chriſtian Faith was fuft preached 
in this Country by St. Patrick (Anno 435.) who is generally affirmed 
o be the Nephey, of St. Martin of Tours, 


Having 


Power, nor cometh nearer the Majeſty of a King in his Train and 


al, and muſt firſt paſs the Great Seal of England, In abſence of the 
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Having thus travelled thro' Britain and Ireland Ct! 
the Britannick Iſland s] proceed we next to the Leſſer, whi 
of Great Britain, are ſituated on the Eaſt, Weſt, North and South. 


» ( The Holy Iſland — — The Old Fort 7 1 
2 Fearn Iſlands © —— | The Ol Tree d. E. of Nor 
g 2 10 e eee ( thumberland, 
2 } Sheppy Iſland — Ouinborough— On the Xen 
© Thane Iſland-= - —— . c Coaſt. -_ 
The Lewes — UAU—̈ ae — Snevard:l — 4 
| | Wijſt — — £ Kilfaarick | 
7 Shy -—— — Kilvorie - * 
3 Ant! ——— —c-- Dowart Caſtle 
84 Jura eee Kilardil — — ? found from N. 
2 a- I 6 Kilconan- t 4 to S. 
= | Arran — 2 Arren — 
Man CC © Ruin 
8 | Angleſey — =( Newburgh — 
Scilly Iſlands —- —— 2 Caſtle Hugh—} 
3 
' Ho 2 6 
a The Orkneys, 2 inlain | © — NY 
* | of whichthe "RS 3. | 
n Sapinſba- | > Elwick ——— | 
2 2 Veſtra — Perizva——— > from S. to N. NF. 
2 | The Shetland Mainland Tlesburg ——— 
& | of which ce | 
chief are a Gravelland — } 
r Portland Iſland ——— Portland Caſtle S. of Dorſetſuire: 
= Iſle of Wight — Newport — mw bn 
2 E 2 — — Portſmouth 08h, ol Hampers 
2 Ferſey ———— St. Hilary ——- ( 1 
es of Guernſey ——— | St. Pete STocun W. of Norman). | 
9 Aladerne)— —— Alderncy —— 9 


The chief of which Leſſer Iſlands being theſe following, vhs 


The Orcades, Man, Q J erſey, 
The Shetland, The Ifle of Angleſey, The Ifles of < (avernfey, 
The Hebrides, Vight, 2 Alderney. 


Somewhat of all rheſe, and in their Order, Theteſore, 


ae Greater of} 
ch in relpett 


91.4 


Part 


. 


wrt II. Eurotean Iſlands. 


d 1. The Orcades, or Orkney Iſlands. 


E Number of theſe Iſlapds is indeed very great, and of 'em 

:6 are actually inhabited; the reſt being call d Holms, are us'd 
for Paſturage. Moſt of em are bleſs'd with a very pure and 
walthful Air to breathe in, but their Soil is very different, being in 
tne extreamly dry and ſandy, in others wet and marſhy; however, 
erte indifferently fruitfal in Oats and Barley, but deſtitute of 
Cheat, Rye, and Peaſe, Many ulefu] Commodities are yeasly ex- 
ted from them to divers foreign Parts. In theſe Iſlands are ſeve- 
al Foot-ſteps of the Picliſo Nation, from whom Pictland Frith is 
enmonly thought to derive its Name, The Inhabitants do ſtill re- 
un many Gothick and Teutonick Terms in their Language; and 
bme ancient German Sirnames (as yet in Uſe) do plainly evince 
ben Extraction. Being as yet great Strangers to that Effeminacy 
(Living in the Southern Parts of Britain, they commonly arrive 
vyery conſiderable Ages; and ſeldom it is, that they Die o the 
?1i:ar. Theſe Iflands have been viſited by the Romans, poſſeſs'd 
ly the Pits, and ſubject to the Danes; but Chriſtian IV. of Den- 
wh having quitted all his Pretenſions to em in favour of King 
janes VI. upon the Marriage of that Prince with his Siſter, they 
e ever fince acknowledg'd Allegiance to the Scottiſh Crown, 
nd are immediately goverin'd by the Stewart of Orkyey, or his 


n ty 
n J . 


82. The Shetland. 


[| NDER the Name of Shetland, are commonly comprehended 
10 leſs than 46 Iflands, with 40 Holms, beſides many Rocks. 
vitneſe Iſlands, about 26 are inhabited, the reſt being uſed only 
brtecding of Cattle, They enjoy a very healthful Air, and the 
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d 3. The Hebrides. 


HIS mighty Cluſter of Iſlands (the Ebudes of Ptolemy, Sutin 

and Pliny) are commonly term'd the Weftern Iſles, from the; 
Situation in reſpect of Scotland, to which Crown they belong. | 
Soil they're very different, but generally bleſt with a pure „ert 
healthful Air. They ſurpaſs 3c in Number, tho' reckon'd U 
ſome but 44. Their Inhabitants uſe the Iriſþ Tongue, yet vu em 
Difference of Dialect from that in Ireland; and ate much the am ch 
with the Highlanders on the Continent of Scotland, botli in Habt 
Cuſtoms, and manner of Living. The moſt remarkable of all theſ 
Iſlands are Two, viz. Jona, and St. Kilda, The former (now ci 
led Columbkill, nigh the Ifle of Mull) is noted for being of old the 
Burying-place of the Kings of Scotland, and the chief Refidercy 
of the ancient Culdees, The other (term'd by the Iſlanders, Hi 
by Buchanan, Hirta ; and afterwards St. Kilda or Kilder) is the t 
moteſt of all the Hebrides, and ſo obſervable for ſome Remarkavle 
therein, and ſeveral uncommon Cuftoms peculiar to its tyhabitaar 
that a Deſcription thereof was of late thought worthy of a pant 
cular Treatiſe, intituled, A Voyage to &. Kilda, to which I tem 
the Reader. g 


§ 4. The Ie of Man. 


* IS Iſland (called Monoeda by Ptolemy ; and by Pliny, 7%: lie 
enjoys a very cold and ſharp Air, being expoſed on every 1 
to the bleak piercing Winds from the Sea, Its Soil ow: th mac 
of its Fertility to the Care and Induſtry of the Husbandman. The 
Inhabitants (a Mixture of Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſb, commonly calle 
Manksmen) have in general a very good Character. I ie ordina 
fort of People retain much of the Ii in their Language and Wa 
of Living; but thoſe of better Rank ſtrive to imitate the £179 
In this they're peculiarly happy, that all litigious Proct dings ar 
baniſh'd from among em, all Differences being ſpeedily d-rermin2d 
by certain Judges, call'd Deemſters, and that without Writings Of 
Fees: If the Caſe be found very intricate, then 'tis refer d 70 12 
Men, whom they term'd the Keys of the Ifland. This Iſland be 
longed once to the Scofs, and in it the Biſhop of the Ie had hit 
Cathedral; but now the whole, together with rhe Advowlon ol 
the Biſhoprick, belongs to the Earls of Derby, who are common 
ſtil'd Lords of Man, tho' Kings in effect; they having all kind 9 
Civil Power and Jjuriſdiction over the Inhabitants, but {till under ths 
Fief and Sovercignty of the Crown of England, T 

1 a 
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6 5. eAngleſey, 


HIS Tland (the celebrated Mopa of the Romant, and ancient 
Seat of the Druides) is bleſs d with a very fruitful Soil, produ- 


ing moſt ſorts of Grain (eſpecially Wheat) in ſuch Abundance, 
© 1 Wiat the Meleh commonly term it, Man mam Gymyy, i, e. Min, the 
'4 bey of Wales, becauſe that Principality is frequently ſupply'd 


om thence in unſeaſonable Years. *Tis commonly reckon'd as one 
f the Counties of North Wales, and acknowledgeth Subje&ion to 
he Crown of England, | 


Q 6. The Ie of Wight. 


HIS Iſland (term'd by Ptolemy, Odiclucis; and by the Ro- 
mans, Vecta, Vectis, or VeFeſts ; enjoys a pure healthfal Air; 
d 1s generally reckon'd a very pleaſant and fruitful Spot of 
Ground, Twas once honour'd (as the Iſle of Man) with the Ti- 
tle of Kingdom, for Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was crown'd 
King of Wight by Henry VI. Anno 1445. but that Title died with 
himſelf about two Years after, and tis new reckon'd only a part of 


N and is govern'd in like manner, as other of the Leſſor 
Iſlands. ö 


97. Jerſey, Guernſey, and Alderney. 


T HESE Iflands, with Sark (another (mall ad jacent Iſle) are all 
of William the Conqueror's Inheritance, and Dukedom of Nor- 
mandy, tat now remains in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh Crown. Their 
dil is ſuthcjently rich, producing in great Abundance both Corn and 
Fits, eſpecially Apples, of which they make plenty of Cyder 3 
and the Air is fo healthful to breathe in, that the Inhabitants have 
little or no uſe for Phyſicians among em. They chiefly imploy 
them(elves in Agriculture, and Knitting of Stockings ; and during 
War with France, they are much given to [Privateering. It's ob- 
enable of Guernſey, that no venomous Creature can live in it 3 
and that the Natives generally look younger by ten Years than 
they really are. The Iflands being annex d to tithe, Engliſh Crown, 
uno 1180. by Henry I. have (to their great Honour) continu d firm 
n cheir Allegiance to England ever fince that Time, notwithſtanding 
of ſeveral Attempts made upon em by the French. And ſo much 

for the Leſſer Britannick lands, But if the Reader deſues a largest 
51 R Accougs 
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Account of em, let him conſult the late Edition of Cambdey's Bri. 
#4xnuia, from Pag. 1049, to 1116, incluſively. 


Having thus particularly ſurveyd the Britannick IH andi, 

Gm 29a Letfer, | proceed we now (according to our es. 
Method) to the Second Part of this Section, which is to take a Yiew 
of all other Iflands belonging to Europe, whether they lie on the 
North, Weſt, ot South, of the main Continent. Therefore, 


II. Of all the other European Iſlands, 


North 
Europe as Iſlands be ſituated on the & Weft > of Europe. 
South 
North, are the Scandinavian I andi. 
| The Ifle of Ice-land. 
On the Me, are & The Britannick [of which already.] 


The Azores. 
South, are thoſe in the Mediterranean Fea, 


Of which in their Order, 


$ 1, The Scandinavian Ilands. 


: Seveden, 
Such Iflands are ahoſe belonging to Denmark. 


Norway. 


[Rugen ks Bergen 

1 Bornholm E] Rottomby —— 

0 eden Oelandi. © | Borkbolm -—— 
are chiefly9 Gothland —= > © 4 pig V0 N. E. 

thoſe of | Ocſal -——— |.» | Arnsberg —— 

Dago -——— | © | Dageroot —— 


L ———IJ © UCaftleholm, North ward. 


: Zeal 
f 10. $ Tiemween 2 Fp. 
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Zealind — ] f Copenhagen, Capital of all. 
Funen — [g | Odenſee —— 
Langland — | = | Ruthcoping — 


o Denmark | Laland 5b. 2 Naxkow - SW. to E. 
Nykoping — 


re chieay Falſter — — fv. 
hoſe 0 3 = Stege 

| Femeren - | © | Borgg —— 8. W. of Laland. 
1 en ——4 LSonderbor =+ + We ON) Funen. 


Carmen — — W. of Stavanger — 5 
o Nertvt) N Hiteren —. & ) W. of Drontbem. 8. 
de chiefly A Canin -? Adjacent 7. N. to 

poſe of Suro y Adjacent 570. ue 8 


amg. HES E Iſlands are term d S:andinavians, from the vaſt 
Peninſula of Scandia or Scandinavia, nigh unto whoſe 
fs thole Iſlands do generally lye. The Peninſula it iſelf (men- 
i'd both by Pliny and Solinus under the ſame Name) is probably 
ken from the ſmall Province of Sweden, call'd Scania, now more 
mmonly Schonen. As for the chiefeſt of the Scandinavian Iſlands, 
Zealand the ancient Cadononia of Pomponius Mela] our modern 
np Geographers would fain derive its Name from the great plen- 
of Corn it produceth; alledging that Zealand or Seeland, is only 
corruption of Sedland or Seedland. But others with greater ſhew o 
bability, will have its modern Denomination to denote only a 
it of Ground or Iſland ſurrounded with the Sea. 


Hit.] The Schandinavian Iſlands being ſtrangely ſcatter'd up and 
pwn the Baltique Sea, and the main Weſtern Ocean, and thoſe of a 
n different make (ſome being high and rocky, others low and 
an) the Temperature of the Air can't be expected to be the ſame 
all of em, eſpecially as to Moiſture and Drineſs, As touching Heat 
Cold, it's mach the ſame with the Air of thoſe Places on the ad- 
cent Continent that lie under the ſame Parallels of Latitude, . 
doll.] The Soil of the Scandinavian Iſlands is wonderfully diffe- 
it, ſome of em / being very Fertile, and others extreamly Barren, 
ie Fertile Iſlands are thoſe of Zealand, Gothland, Bornholm, Funen, 
fer, Laland, and the Ween, In all, or moſt of em, is good Plenty 
cn, not only enough for their Inhabitants, but alſo a conſider» 
de Quantity for Tranſportation. They likewiſe abound with 
pd Paſtacage, and breed vaſt Numbers of Cattle. The Length of 
it Days and Nights in the Scandinavian 1/lands, is the very ſame 
thoſe Parts of Scandinavia it ſelf, that lie under the ſame Pa- 
&h of Latitude, © ©, 3 Come. 


To 


— . — — — 
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Commodities.] The chief Commodities exported from the beſt of 
thoſe Hands, are Fiſh, Ox-Hides, Buck-Skins, and Corn, paricy 
larly Wheat, Barley, Rye, and Oats, 


Narities.] In the Hand Ween are yet to be ſeen the Ruins cf an 
ancient Obſervatory, erected by Hiho Brache, that famous Daniſo An 
æomer; one part whereof being formerly an high Tower, was ren? 
Uraniburg; and the other a deep Dungeon, beſet with Looking-Glaſe 
was named his Stelliburg. How neat this Obſervatory was, when in 
tire, and how well ſtock'd with Mathematical Inflruments, is now un 
Certain; but this, methinks, is pretty certain, that the Ind We; 
(with ſubmiſſion to better Judgments) was none of the fitteſt ſot 
Aſtronomical Obſervations of all forts [ſuch as the taking the exaY 
time of the riſing and ſetting of Cwleſtial Bodies, together with theit 

plitudes] becauſe the Hand lies low, and is Land- lock d on al 
Pdints of the Compaſs ſave three; being hemm'd in by the Sued 
and Daniſh Coaſts from S. to E. quite round to S. S. W. as I partic 
larly took notice of, Anno 1700. (having then occaſion to be upon the 
I/land) beſides the ſenſible Land -Horixon of the Ween is extream| 
uneven and ruggid; the North and Eaſtern Parts thereof being 
ſome riſing Hills in the Province of Schonen, and the Weſtern Pant 
moſtly overſpread with Trees on the Iſland Zealand, from the te 
moteſt of whoſe Coaſts the Ween is not diſtant above three Leagues 
Nigh to the Ie of Hitteren, on the Norwegian Coaſt, is that dreadfu 
Whirlpool, commonly called the Navel of the Sea: But of it al 
ready, when treating of iNorway, As for the Rarities of the Han 
Zealand (particularly thoſe in the Muſeum Regium, at Copenbager 
Vid, Denmark. 7 


Archbiſhopzcks, &c.] Vid. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 


Manners.] The Scandinavian lands that are actually inhabitec 
are generally peopled from the neareſt part of the Continent, aug 


are therefore ſtock'd either with Swedes, Danes or Norvegians. Whi 
the particular Genius of each of thoſe Nations is, has been altead 


declared, when treating of the various Kingdoms of Scandinavia, i 


which I remit the Reader, 


Tanguage.] What hath been juſt now ſaid of the Inhabitants 0 
the Scandinavian I/lands, in reference to their Manners, the ſame ma 
be affirmed of them with relation to their Language. 


Government.) The $-eabiuacion Iſlands belonging to Sweden 


Denmark, or Norway, do own Subjection either to his Swediſy or . 
Fi 
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„ Majeſty ; and the moſt conſiderable of em are accordingly ruled 
cn b particular Governors, either appointed in, or ſent to em by the 


wo Northern Courts of Sweden and Denmark, 
Arms.] Vid. Scandinavia, 


ficligion.] Thoſe of the Scandinavian and, that are actually in- 
tabited, being peopled (as aforeſaid) either from Sweden, Denmark 
or Norway 5 and Lutheraniſm being the only eſtabliſh'd Religion in 
thoſe Kingdoms, the Inhabitants of thoſe Hands may be generally 
xckon'd to profels the ſame Religion. The particular Time when 
ach of em receiv d the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel is uncertain, 


9 2. The Iſle of Ice-land. 


. HIS Hand (taken by ſome for the much controverted 

Thule ofthe Ancients) is term'd by the Italians, [landa; 
by the Spaniards, Tierra elada; by the French, I/lande ; by the Germans, 
land; and by the Zngliſh, Ice-land ; fo call'd, from the abundance of 
ke herewith tis environed for the greateſt part of the Year. 


Air.] By reaſon of the frozen Ocean ſurrounding this land, and 
tie great Quantity of Snow wherewith *tis moſtly covered, the Air 
maſt of neceſſity be very ſharp and piercing, yet abundantly health- 
fulto breathe in, eſpecially to thoſe who are accuſtomed with that 
cold Climate. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ice land, is that 
part of the vaſt Antarctick Ocean, lying between 162 and 172 De- 
Sees of Longitude, with 60 and 70 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. Conſidering only the Situation of Ice-land (it lying in the 
th, 19th, 2oth, and 2 1ſt North Climate) we may 5 þ imagine 
the Soi! is none of the beſt. In ſome Parts where the Ground is 
rel, there are indeed ſeveral Meadows very good for Paſture, but 
elewhere the land is incumber'd either with yaſt Deſarts, barren 
Mountains, or formidable Rocks. So deſtiture of Grain is it, that 


lhe Northern Parts they have the Sun for one Month without Setting, 
* re him intirely another, according as he apptoacheth the two 
ropicks; | 


Commodities.] From this cold and barren Hand are yearly ex- 
poted Fiſh, Whale-Oyl, Tallow, Hides, Brimſtone, and white 
foxes Skins, which the Natives barter with Strangers for Neceſlaries 


pl Human Lite,, 
R 5 fas 


the poor Inhabitants grind and make Bread of dry'd Fiſh-bones. In 
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Narities.] Notwithſtanding this land doth lie in ſo cold a (1;4 
mate, yet in it are divers hot and ſcalding Fountains, with He; 
terrible Velcano, which (tho' always cover'd with Snow up to tig 
very Top) doth frequently vomit forth Fire and Sulphutous Marteg 
in great abundance z and that ſometimes with ſuch a terrible roningy 
that the loudeſt Claps of Thunder are hardly fo formidable. lt the 
Weſtern Parts of the Hand is a Lake of a n Nature; and 

7 


towards the Middle, another which commonly ſends up ſuch peſti4 d 
lentious N as frequently kills Birds that endeavour to fly ove 8 
it. Some alſo write of Lakes on the Tops of Mountains, and thu 
well ſtored with Salmon. 
Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] In this Hand ate two Daniſb Biſhopricks 
viz, thoſe of Schalbolt and Hola, Archbiſhopricks and Univeilitieg D 
none. | 
th 
Manners, ] The Ice-landers (being Perſons of a middle State “ 
but of great Strength) are generally reckon'd a very ignorant and b 
ſaperſtitious ſort of People. They commonly live to à great àge, fo 
and many value themſelves not a little for their Strength of Boy, l 
Both Sexes are much the ſame in Habit, and their chief Imploy- 
ment is Fiſhing- 10 
Language. ] The Dane, here teſiding do uſually ſpeak as in Den- x 
mark, As tor the Natives, they ſtil] retain the old Gothick Tongue, : 
Government.] This and being ſubject to the Dariſ2 Crown, is] 
povern'd by a particular Vice-Roy, ſent thither by the King of Len- 8 
mare, whole Place of Reſidence is ordinarily in Beſtode Caſtle. ' 
Acms.] For Arms, Vid. Denmark, Page 71. f 
Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Hand, whn own Allegiance to , 
the Danijb Crown, are generally the ſame in Religion with that p- 
fels'd in Denmark; as tor the unciviliz'd Natives, who commonly - 
abſcond in Dens and Caves, they ſtill adhere to their ancient 1dola- 
try, as in former Times, When Chriſtianity was firſt introduced ite 
this Hand, is not very certain. l 
, 
n 
( 
l 
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part II. Europe an Iſlands; 
§ 3. The oe. 


St. ror py, 2% 
St. Maria 
Tercera ——— 
They are in | Gratioſa ——— — | Fonnd from E. to W. Chief 
Number 9, 3 St. Gerge— 7 , Town of all, is Azgra iD 
tits | P . —— Tercera. | 


f HES E Iflands ſtaken by ſome for the Cathiter;des of 
Pzolemy) are term'd by the [talians, Flanderice Iſola z by 
the Spamards, Los Azores ; by the French, Les Azores ; by the Ger- 
nans, Flanderſche Inſulin; and by the Eugliſp, the Azores ; ſo called 
by their Diſcoverers (the Poringncze) from the abundance of Hawks 
fonnd in them. By others, they're term'd. the Terceres, from the 
land Tercera, being chief of all the reſt. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands inclining much to Heat, is tolera- 
iy good, and very agreeable to the Porrzoxeze, The oppolite Place 
of the Globe to the Azores, is that part of Terra 4uftralis Incognitt, 
lying between the 148 and 158 Degrees of Longitude, with 35 and 
41 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Doil.] Theſe Iſlands are bleſ'd with a very fertile Soil, produ- 
eing abundance of Grain, Wine, and Fruit, beſides great plenty of 
Vood. The length of the Days and Nights in the Azores, is the 
ſame as in the middle Province of Hain, lying under the fame Fa- 
allels of Latitude. | 


Commodities.] The chief Thing exported from theſe [ands, is 
O:d for Diers, and that in great abundance, together with variety of 
choice Singing: Birds, 


Aarities,} Here are ſeveral Fountains of hot Water, and one in 
Tercera of a petrefying Nature, The Iſland Tercera is allo remark- 
able for being the Place of the firft Meridian, according to ſome 
modern Geographers, In the Iſland Pico is the Pic of St. George, 
(from whence the Iſle derives its Name} which is a Mountain of a 
prodigious height, being commonly eſtecm'd almoſt as high as the 
Rmous Pic of Jeneriff, 

| R 4 | Arch 
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Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c,] Here is one Biſhoprick, viz. that of 4, 
gra, under the Archbiſhop of Lisbon. ith a 


Manners, ] The Inhabitants of theſe lands being Portuguese, 1 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, 


Languane.] The Portuguexe here reſiding do till retain ai B. 
ſpeak their own Language, 


Government.] Theſe lands being inhabited and poſſeſſed ty 
the Portuguexe, arc me to the Crown of Portugal, and rul'l H $0 
a particular Governor ſent thither from that Court, who ordinarilfſs at 
reſides at Angra in Tercera. oth 1 


Arms .] bene 
Religion.] The Inhabitants of theſe lands being Portuguete (Co 


aforeſaid) ſtick cloſe to the Roman Religion, and that in its groſſef & 


Errors, as univerſally profeſſed, and by Law eſtabliſn d, in the King- 
dom of Portugal. 5 


§ 4. Mediterranean Iſlands. 


N the South of Europe are the Hands of the Mediterranean dis: Nee 
The chief of which are theſe following. 


At 
T Majorca ——— 1 ' fidem —— 110 
AMAinorca — | Citadella — Lying E. of Valencia. 
2 — — > dem ——4 | 5 
' orfica — — | © | Baia : | 
8 1 Sardinia—— © | Coplian — Lying S. of Genoua. Ar" 


18 -— 


2 Palermo 
Malta — — © 


Idem ——— zy ing S. W. of Naples, 
Candia — — Idem —— — — The drchipelage. Lan, 


(cyrus ——4 _ Nicoſia =j LyingS.of Anatolia. 


Of all which in Order, beginning with 


Majorca, Minorca, and Tvica. 


amt. IL A CH of theſe Hands hath almoſt the ſame modern Ap- 
| pellation among the [talians, Spaniards, French, German!, 
and Exgbſp ; and were all known of old by the Name of Balan 
| ary 
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rich is deriv'd from Ba, ſignifying to Dart or Throw, becauſe 
eit Inhabitants were famous for their Dexterity in throwing Stones 


ith a Sling. 


f 45 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is much more temperate to breathe 
„than any where on the adjacent Continent, being daily fann'd 
cool Breezes from the Sea, The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 
be Baleares, is that part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 183 and 
$$ Degrees of Longitude, with 35 and 40 Degrees of South Lati- 


ues 


Soil.) The two former of theſe Hands are ſomewhat Mountain- 
us and Woody, but the laſt is more plain, and extremely fertile, 
th in Corn, Wine, and divers forts of Fruits: It likewiſe ſo abound- 
th with Salt, that divers neighbouring Countries are ſupply'd from 
nence. 


Commodities. ] From theſe [lands are exported to ſeveral Parts 
f Evrope, Salt, Wine, Brandy, Coral, with variety of Fruits, Ec. 


ſiarities.] On the Coaſts of Majorca is found abundance of excel- 
et Coral, for which the Inhabitants frequently fiſh with good Suc- 
els, Tvica is faid to nouriſh no noxious Animal, and yet Formen- 
a (an adjacent Iland, and one of the Baleares) is ſo infeſted with 
epents, that the ſame is uninhabited. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks.] In theſe [ſands is one Biſhoprick, viz. that of 
{ajorca (under the Archbiſhop of Terragon) where is alſo a famous 


niverlity, 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe lands being Spaniards, are 
nuch the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, 


Language.] What was juſt now ſaid of the Spaniards on theſe 
lands in reſpect of Manners, the ſame may be affirm'd of em in 
out of Language. 


Government.) Theſe 1/ands being annex'd to the Crown of Hain, 
ue ruled by one or more Governors, ſent thither by his Catholick 
Majeſty, and generally renew 'd every third Year, 


Arms. 
feligion.] The Inhabitants of theſe [lands being Spaniards, are 


Ul of the Roman Communion, and as bigotted Zealots for the Popiſh 
| : Doctrine, 
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Do&rine, as elfewhere on the Continent. They r-ceiv'd the 1285 
of the Bleſſed Goſpel much about the ſame time with Spazy, _ 


CORSICA and SAR DIGI. 


Name.! He former of theſe Iſlands (call'd firſt by the Ge b 

Tercepye, and afterwards Cyrne, from Cyrus, reckey' 
by ſome a Son of Hercules] is now term'd Cor ſica, from Corſa Byiyt we 
ca, a certain Woman of Liguria, who is faid to have led à Color 
out of that Country hither. And the other (according to the 00 


nion of its Inhabitants) is call'd Sardiania, from S:zrdui, ancther &. i 
of Hercules, who, they ſay, was the firft that ſettled a Colony ther 2 
in, and gave it this Name in Memory of himſelf, | 

Air.] The Air of theſe Iflands is nniverſally reckon'd to be ver ml 
unhealthful, eſpecially that of Corſica, which is the Reaſon tf ” 
being ſo thinly inhabited. The oppofite Flace of the Globe 3 4 


them, is that part of Nova Zelandia, or adjacent Ocean, betwet 1 
192 and 197 Degrees of Longitude, with 3) and 43 Degrees 
Conth Latitude. | ; 


Soil. ] Theſe Iſlands differ mightily in Sou, the former being f 
the moſt part) very ſtony, full of Woods, and lying unculciyated 
but the other very fertile, afford ing abundance of Corn, Wine, ai... 
Oil}, Sec. The length of the Days and Nights in theſe {nds | * 
the ſame as in the Middle and Southern Parts of Spain. 


Commodities. The chief Commodities exported from tha 5 
Iſlands, are Corn, Wine, Oil, Salt, Iron, and {-yeral forts of Eroty 
eſpecially Figs, Almonds, Cheſnuts, &c. Ne 

Narittes.] In ſeveral parts of Corfica is found a Stone, ( h, 
call'd Catochite) which being handled, flicks tothe Fingers like Gl ja 
Sardignia is ſaid to harbour no venomous Creature, no, vor 2:4 13 0 


xious Animal, fave Foxes, anda little Creature nam'd SH wii, 


c ſembles a Frog. Thoſe Animals cali'd MHafrones, or Ae bei 
are peculiar to this Iſland. DF does * 
ſeek 

; „iche 2821 » ' JP x7 (ber 
Arehbiſhapzicks.“ Archbighopricks, © Cagliari, Caſari, and Un 15 


Fagni, all in Sardignia. 


Viſhopzicks.] Biſbopricks, are thoſe of Netbio, Ajacro, Masi mor 
Alteria, Sagona, and Acrin, all in Corſica (whereof the four laſt 2. 8 
now ruin'd) together with V d Igleßa, Boſs, and A4%½ ber, in 957 of 
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Univerſities.] Here is only one Unicerſity, viz. that of Cagliari. 


Manners.] The Inhabitantsof Corſica ate reputed (forthe genera- 
ty of 'em) a cruel, rude and revengeful fort of People; a People fo 
viven to Piracy in former times, that many think the Name of Corſairs 
derived from them. As for the Inhabitants of Sardignia, they be- 
ng moſtly Spaniards, are much the ſame with thoſe in Spar, 


Language.) Languages here in uſe are the Spaniſh and Italian, the 
former in Sardignia, and the latter in Corſica, but mightily blended 
me with another. 


Government.) The Iſle of Corſica be ing ſubject to the Genoeſes, is 
ud by a particular Governor (who hath for his Aſſiſtance, one 
Lieutenant, and ſeveral Commiſlaries) ſent thither by the Republick 
of Geno, and renew'd once in two Years; and Sardignia (being in 
the Polle ſſion of the Spaniard) is govern'd by a Vice-Roy, appoint- 
ed by his Catholich Majeſty, and renew'd every third Lear. 


Arms.] 


ſieligion. The Inhabitants of both theſe Iſlands adhere to the Ro- 
nan Church in her groſſeſt Errors, and receive, with an implicit Faith, 
whatever ſhe teaches; and correſpondent to their Principles is their 
nctiſe, eſpecially in Sardignia, where the People are ſo groſſy immo 
al, as uſually to dance and ſing prophane Songs in their Churches im- 
mediately after Divine Worſhip. The Chiittian Fa.th was planted 
here much about the ſame time with the Northern Parts of Itah. 


SICILT. 


Name.) His Iſland (of old Scania, Trinacria, and Triquetra) is 

term d by the Itallans and Spaniards, Sicilia; by the 
french, Sicile ; by the Germans, Sicilien; and by the Engliſh, Sicily. 
ts Name is deriv'd from Siculi (an ancient People in Latium) who 
being driven from their Country by the Aborigines, were forc'd to 
ek for new Habitations, and accordingly came over to Sicania, 
headed, as ſome alledge, by one Siculus) which from them acquir'd 
{new Name, viz, that of Sicily, 


Air.] No Iſland in theſe Parts of the World enjoys a purer and 
more healthful Air than this does. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
io Heily, is that part of Nova Zelandia,between 197 and 202 Degrees 
vi Longitude ; with 34 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude, Ack 

ail.) 
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Soil.] Fully anſwerable to the Healthfulneſs of the 4% ig td 
Fertility of the Soi, ſeveral of its Mountains being incredibly ſrut 
ful, even to the very Tops. The length of the Days and Nigg 
here is the ſame as in the Southern Provinces of Spain, they bot!; 11 

ing under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Ifland are Silly 
Wine, Honey, Sugar, Wax, Oil, Saffron, and many Medicin, 
Drugs, Ec. | 


== 7 

Narities.] Near to ancient Syracuſe, are ſome Subterranean Cayi4 4 
ties, where Dionyſius the Tyrant ſhut up his Slaves. Over theſe d 
vit ies was his Palace; and being anxious to over-hear what his Slaves; th 
ſpoke among themſelves, here is till to be ſeen a Communication: 


between the aforeſaid Cavities and his Palace, cut out of the fim 
Rock, and reſembling the interior Frame of a Man's Ear, which} 
makes ſuch a curious Eccho, that the leaſt Noiſe, yea, aiticulatef 
Words and Sentences, when only whiſper'd, are clearly heard, Here} 
alſo is a lage Theatre of the ſame Tyrant, cut out of the firm Roc 
Known all the World over is that hideous Volcano of this Iſland, theli 
famous Mount Etna (now M. Gibel) whoſe ſudden Conflagrations, 8M G+; 
and fulphurous Eruptions, are ſometimes moſt terrible and deſtiu- 
ctive; witneſs thoſe which hap'ned in the Year 1669. and more late- 
ly, Ann. 1693. For a particular Deſcription of this remarkable] 
Mountain, and all other noted Volcano's in the World, vid. Botto} 
Leontint's Pyrologia Typograpbica, | 


Archbiſhopzicks.] In this Iſland are Three Archbiſhopri. ks, wel 
thoſe of 


Palermo, Meſſina, FAont-Real. 
Viſhopꝛicks.] Here likewiſe are ſeven Biſhopricks, viz, thoſe ot 


Syracuſe, Cefaledi, St. Marco, Aagara. 
Cataua, Patt, Gergenty, 


Univerſities. ; Here is only one Unicerſty, viz. that of Catana. 


Manners. ] The Silians being moſtly Spaniards, are much the 
ſame in Manners with thoſe in ain, only with this Difference, that 


they merit (according to ſome) a blackes Character than a Native 
Spanard. 


Law 
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Language.] The ordinary Language of the Sicilians is Spaniſh, 
hich is commonly us'd, not only by the Spaniard:, but alſo Perſons 
Kall other Nations, reſiding in this Iſland, 


Government. This Iſland belonging to the Spaniard (for which 
e does Homage to the Pope) is rul'd by a particular Vice Roy, 
qpointed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Govem- 
nent (as moſt other : of the Spaniſh Vice-Roys) is Triennial, and 
ce of Reſidence Palernio. 


Arms.] For Ang, vid. Spain, Pag. 145. 


1 
ficligion.] The Religion here eftabliſh'd and publickly profeſs'd, 


oo 5 the fame as in Italy and Spain. This Hand receiv'd the Light of 
ode Blefſed Goſpel in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. 
m 


MALT A. 


by 


May His Ifland (known formerly by the ſame Name, or 
ney Melita) is term'd by the French, Malte; by the Higb- 
„mant, Malile; by the [talians, Spaniards, and EMliſo, Malta ; 


Why ſo call'd, is not fully agreed upon among Criticks ; yet moſt 
fm, that its Name of Melita came from Mel, upon the Account 
da great Plenty of Honey in this Ifland, 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is extremely hot and ſtifling, the ma- 
high Rocks towards the Sea, obſtrudt ing the Benefit ot cool Rree- 
from the ſurrounding Ocean. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
0 Malta, is that part of Nova Zelandia, between 198 and 202 De- 
res of Longitude, with 32 and 34 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] This Ifland can lay no juſt Claim to an Excellency of S, 
It affordeth little Corn or Wine, but is ſupply'd from Si:ily of both. 
The length of Days and Nights in Malta, is the fame as in the 
»uthmoſt Part of Spain. 

Commodities.] Malta being a Place no ways remarkable for 
being only Cummin-ſeed, Anni-ſeed, and Cotton-wool. 
ſiatities.] Worthy of Obſervation, is St. Zobn's Church, with its 


nch and magnthcent Veltry ; as alſo the Obſervatory, TRUSTEE 
*gI2CL 
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being extremely dry and barren, and much encumbred with Rocks. 


Trade, its Commodities are very tew ; the chief Product of the Iſland 
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Palace of the Grand Maſter. The Inhabitants pretend that Mal: 
hath entertain'd no venomous Creature ſince the Dayg of St. * 
who (they (ay) bleſſed this Iſland, upon the ſhaking off the y; k 
from his Hand into the Fire, U 


Viſhopꝛicks.] Here are two Biſhopricks, viz, thoſe of Malta, and 
Citta, or Civita Vecchia, Archbiſhopricks and Univerſities, none, 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland (not reckoning the 
Slaves) are for the moſt part very civil and courteous to Strangen; 
and follow the Mode of the Sicilians in Habit. They alſo reſemble 
the Sicilians in ſome of their worſt Qualities, being extreamly Je; 
lous, Treacherous, and Cruel. 


Language. ] A corrupt Arabick doth here mightily prevail, he. 
ing hitherto preſerved by the frequent Supplies of Turks taken ard 
brought in from time to time. But the Knights, and People of any 
Note, underſtand and ſpeak ſeveral European Languages; particu- 
Jarly the Italian, which is authoriz d by the Government, and as'd 
in Publick Writings, 


Government. ] This Iſland after many Turns of Fortune, was pres 
ſented by the Emperor Charles V. to the Order of the Knights of St, 
Fohn of Hieruſalem, whoſe Place of Reſidence it hath hitherto been, 
ſince the Lofs of Rhodes ; and 1s now govern'd by the Patron of that 
Order, ſtil'd the Grad Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. Fobn of Hieruſa- 
dem, and Prince of Malta, Gauls, and Goza. The Knights did for 
merly conſiſt of eight different Languages or Nations (whereof the 
Eugliſh was the Sixth) but now they are only Seven. 


Arms.) For Arms the Great Maſter beareth a White Croſs (com. 
monly call'd the Croſs of Feryſalem) with four Points. 


Keligion.] The Eftabliſh'd Religion in Malta is that of the Church 
of Rome, which is made eſſential to the Order; no Perſon of a di 
ferent Perſuaſion being ca pable to enter therein, This Iſland receiv'd 
the Blefſed Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Times, 


CANDIA. 


Name.) His Ifland (the famous Crete of the Ancients) is 
 term'd by the French, Candie; by the Germ ns, Car 


4 


dien; by the Italians, Spaniards, and Engliſh, Candia So cail'd from| 


its chief Town Candie, built by the Jaracens, who from their rev 
Town gave the Iſland a new Name, air] 
Gels 
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Jic.) The Air of this Iſland is generally reckon'd very Tempe- 
d Healthful to breathe in; but the South. Winds are ſometimes 
Miferous, that they much annoy the Inhabitants. The oppoſite 
ce of the Globe to Candia, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, 
ween 213 and 218 Degrees of Longitude, with 34 and 37 De- 
of South Latitude, 


Zoll.] This Hand is bleſt with a very rich and fertile $9}, produ- 
in great abundance, bot Corn, Wine, Oil, and moſt forts of 
lent Fruits. The length of the Days and Nights in Candia is the 
as in the Notthmoſt Parts of Barbary z of which aftetwards. 


eemmodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Muſca- 
„wine, Malmſey, Sugar, Sugar-Candy, Honey, Wax, Gum, Qs 
x, Dates, Raiſins, Cc. 


gacities.]) North of Mount Pflorili (the famous M. Ida) is 2 re 
ukable Grote dug out of the firm Rock; which divers of our Mo- 
Travellers would fain perſuade themſelves to be ſome Remains 
King Aincs's Labyrinth, fo much talk d of by the Ancients, 


ol repzcks, &c.] Before the Tærkiſh Conqueſts of this Iſland 
e was one Archbiſhop, who had 9 Sufftagans; but ſince they 


baroed their Maſters, the number of ſuch Ecclefiaſticks is neither 
t ceitain. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland were formerly given to 
wy Debauckery, and Lying, eſpecially the laſt; and fo noted were 
tor the Came, that a notorious Lie was commonly term'd Menda- 
n Cretenſe. For this deteſtable Vice they were reproach'd by one 
heir own Poets, Epintenides, out of whoſe Writings the Apoſtle 
n theſe Words, Kere a& Vedran, Tit. 1.12, Their Experience 
Maritime Affaiis was indeed very great, and they're repreſented 
very conſiderable People among the Ancients for their Skill in 
ieation. The preſent Inhabitants being Turks and Greeks, their 
pective Characters are already given, Pag. 180, 187. 


ch 
E 


Language.] Languages here in uſe are the vulgar Greek and Turk- 
\ eſpecially the former; the number of Greeks on the Iſland being 
greater than that of the Turks, For a Specimen of which Lan- 
upes, Vid, pag. 181, and 183. 


Gobernment.] This Ifland, after a bloody and tedious War of 


ent / Four Years, between the Tyris and Venetian, Was At laſt 
3 con- 
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conſtrain'd to ſubmit to the Ottoman Yoak, Ann. 1669. under whic 
it hath ever ſince groan'd, and is now govern'd by a Turkiſh Sang: 
ack, whoſe Place of Reſidence is uſually at Candy, the Capital 70 
of the whole Iſland. It 


Arms.] See the Dannbian Provinces, Pag. 188. 


Religion.] Chriftianity, according to the Greek Church, is herd 

ofeſſed by Toleration; but Mahometaniſm is the Religion eſa 
bliſh'd by Authority, This Iſland receiv'd the Light of the Bleg: 
Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Age. 


C7ERUS, 81 


Name.] 1 Iſland (known anciently by divers Names beſide 

the preſent ; particularly thoſe of Acamantis, ima 
thuſa, Aſpelia, Cryptos, Seraſtris, Macaria and Mroſa) is term'd by 
the Italians, Iſola di Cypro; by the Spaniards, Chypre ; by the French 
Cypre ;' and by the Germans and Engliſh, Cyprus; fo call'd (as mo 
imagine) from KuTes; i. e. Cyprus] wherewith this Ifland did 
mightily abound in former times, 


Air.] There being ſeveral Lakes, and ſome natural Salt-pits i le 
Cyprus, from which abundance of noxious Vapours daily ariſe, thelM0)7 
intermixing themſelves with the Body of the Atmoſphere, rende = 
the Air very groſs and unhealthful to breathe in, eſpecially during 
ſultry Heat of Summer, The oppoſite Place of the Globe to thi 
Iſland is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 217 and 223 b 
grecs of Longitude, with 33 and 35 Degrees of South Latitude. nor 


Soil. ] Cyprus was formerly bleſs'd with ſo rich and fruitful a S 
that from its Fertility, and ſeveral Mines found therein, the Gre" ]! 
beſtowed upon this Iſland the deſirable Epithet of t . 
Beata. But now tis remarkable for neither of theſe, eſpecially I 
former, being in moſt Parts extremely barren, tho* commonly repie 
fented otherwiſe. The length of the Days and Nights in Cyprus | 
the ſame as in the Northmoit Parts of Barbary (of which afterwards 
they both lying under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Sil 
Cotton, Oil, Honey, Saffron, Rhubarb, Colliquintida, Scammon 
Turpent ine, black and white Allom, Ec. 0 


5 ſlial 
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Rarities.) On the Eaſtern part of this Iſland ſtands the famous Fa- 
qzoouſta, remarkable at preſent for its modern Fortifications; and 
gemiꝛ'd in Fame for the unfortunate Valour of the Venetians, Ann. 
1571, under the Command of Signior Bragadino, againſt the furious 
afaults of Selymus II. with his numerous Army, conducted by Piuli 
nd Muſtapha. (2. ) Not far from the famous Famagouſta, are the 
Ruins of an ancient City; generally efteem'd to have been that 
all'd formerly Sglamina, and afterwards Conſtantia ; which was ran- 
ck d by the Fervs, in the timetof the Emperor Trajan; and finally 
leftroy'd by the Saracens, in the Reign of Heraclius. (3.) Nigh that 
Prmontory, commonly call'd the Cape of Cats (but formerly Curias) 
ne the Ruins of a Monaſtery of Greek Caloyers, which gave the Cape 
Name, from a remarkable Cuſtom to which theſe Monks were 
cbig d, viz. Their keeping a certain number of Cats, for the hunt- 
g and deſtroying of many Serpents, that infeſted thoſe Parts of the 
land; ro which Exerciſe thole Creatures are ſaid to have been ſo 
icely bred, that at the ficſt Sound of the Bell they would give over 
ei Game, and immediately to the Convent. (4.) Inthe Maritime 
Villages of Salines, is a ruinous Greek Church, where Strangers are 
kd into a little obſcure Tomb, which the Modern Greeks affirm to 
te the Place of Laxarus's ſecond Interment. (5.) Adjacent to Sa- 
Ins is a remarkable Lake, or natural Salt-pit, of a conſiderable Ex- 
tent, whoſe Water congeals into ſolid white Salt, by the Power of 
the Sun-beams. Laftly, In this Ifland is a high Hill (the Ancient 
mus of Cyprus) called by the Franks, The Mountain of the Holy 
(ſs; remarkable for nothingiat preſent, fave ſeveral Monaſteries of 
breek Caloyers, of the Order of St. Baſil. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Here is one Greek Archbiſhop, who com- 
nonly refideth nigh to Nicoſia ; and three Biſhops, whole Places of 
leſdence are Paphos, Larnica, and Cerines. 


Manners.] This Iſland being inhabited by Greeks and Mabome- 
unn, eſpecially the former, they being far ſuperiour in number to the 
Iwks, their reſpective Characters are already given (Pag. 180, and 
v7.) to which I remit the Reader. 


Language.] Languages here in uſe are the Turkiſh and Vulgar 
Creek, Py the latter; but Lingua Franca is the Tongue they 
commonly ſpeak with Strangers, it being underſtood and uſed by all 
mding People in the Levant. 


Government. ] This Iſland hath been ſabje& at different times to a 


peat many different Sovereigns, particularly the Grecians, Egyptians, 
Romans 
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Romans, once the Engliſh (when conquer'd by Richard J.) and lag 
ly the Venetians, from whom 'twas wrefted by the Turks, Anno 1511 
under whoſe heavy Yoke it now groaneth, and ruled by its part icun 
Baſſa, who ordinarily refideth at Nicoſia, 


Arms.) See the Danub ian Provinces, page 188. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland be ing Greeks and Ty; 
(as afore ſaid) the former profels Chtiſtiani ty, according to the Te 
nets of the Greek Church [which may be ſeen, page 182.] and the 
latter Mabometaniſm, according to their Al-oran; for the principi 
Articles of which, vid. page 189. As for the Franks here reſiding 
they make Profeſſion of the reſpeCtive Religions of the Country from 
whence they came. This Iſland received the Light of the Blefſz 
Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Age. 


Other obſervable Ilends in the Mediterranean Sca,arg 


{ Negropont — wo. } Idem, adjacent to the E. of Greece, 


| 232 - | Idem —— 5 I ta 
|} Tenedo — I © — 522 

Metelino- dem 0 2 ä 
5 FF | 9 Idem In ICY fron hin 

T1] M0 — ELF mee {77S 
(FT) | lo, 
"= 4 Famo- Jn g Idem — bol. 
a Rhedes= | 5 dem Y 
Cerigo ———— Idem, lying between Candia and the Mm er 
Jani — Idem— - | Ws, 
| Cephalonia - | Argoſtoli * 1 i" byl 
LCorfu —4— Idem — 5 ; be 


Somewhat of each of theſe, and in their Order, Therefore, 


I. Negropont (formerly Eubea and Calcis) is generally thought 
to have been annext to the main Continent, and ſeparated there: fi 
by an Earthquake, Its Soil is very fruitful, and AMA. Ca viſto is note 
for excellent Marble, and the famous Stone Amiantos or Asbeſtu 
The whole Iſland is ſabje& at preſent to the Turks, and ruled byY 
particular Baſſa, who has alſo the Command of Ac haia, and is Ad 
miral of the Turkiſh Fleet, 


II. Stalimene (the ancient Lemnos, ſo famous among the Poets)! 
alſo ſubject to the Great Turk; and obſervable only for a kind of Me 


dicinal Earth; called formerly Terra Lemnia, but now Terra 8. 
| | ; ecauſe 


— — — — ——— ́ͤ ä—6 H —— 
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veauſe yearly gathered, and put up in little Sacks which are ſeal'd 
with the Grand Seignior's Seal, otherwiſe not vendible to the Mer- 


chant. 


Ill, Tenedo, or Tenedos, an land much noted of old, as being de- 
fcated to Apollo, and the Place where the Grecians hid themſelves 
ben they feign'd to have loſt all Hopes of taking Troy. It's now 
1 Poſſeſhon of the Turks, and remarkable for nothing at preſent, 
except its excellent Muſcadine Wine; 


IV. Metelino, [now ſcarcely obſervable for any Thing, ſave its 
ancient Name of Lesbos] which was the Birth-place of Sappho, the 
entre ſs of Sapphick Verſe. "Twas for ſome Time under the Vene- 
jars, but now the Turks, to whom it pays yearly the Sum of 18000 
liaſters. 


v. Scio, alias Chios, is an land of much Requeſt among the Twrks; 
fic its great Plenty of Maſtick, which is yearly gather'd.by the Sul- 
us Boftangit or Gardiners, for the Uſe of the Seraglio. *Twas late- 
jtaken by the Venetians, who poſſeſſed it but a ſhort Time. 


VI. Faelle is alſo in the Hands of the Turk, and famous for no- 
ting at preſent, ſave only its ancient (now corrupted) Name of 
alu, and ſome ſtately Ruins of Apollo's Temple, ſtill viſible, with 
bole of a large Theatre, and a Marble Portico. 


(ON 


VII. Samo. There's ſcarce any land in the Archipelago more fre- 
ently mention'd by the Ancients, than this of Samo, formerly Sa- 
un. It went alſo by the Names of Parthenia, Anthemoſa, Melam- 
he, Dryuſa, Cypariſſa, and ſeveral others, Tis now ſubject to 
te Turk, and hath Reaſon to boaſt of nothing ſo much, as having 
ren the Birth place of the famous Philoſopher Pythagoras. 


VIII. Lango, formerly known by the Name of Co, Coa, or Cos, and 
markable of old for the Temple of Aſculapiut, and being the 
ind place of the renowned Hippocrates and Apelles, It belonged to 
lt Knights of Rhodes, but now to the Turks. | 


IX, Rhodes, This land is famous all the World over, for that 
we Brazen Coloſſus of the Sun, formerly here erected, and deſerved- 
Freckon'd one of the World's Wonders, The Inhabitants were like- 
le ſo famous for their Skill in Navigation, that for fome Ages they 
tre Jovereigns of theſe Seas, and made ſo juſt and excellent Laws 
| Maritime Affairs, as were afterwards elteem'd worthy of being in- 
Wpotated in the Reman Pandetts. This [land (after the Lois or 

: 8 2 | Febuſalem 
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Jeruſalem and St. John d' Acre) was taken from the Saracen, by th 
Hoſpitallers, or Knights of St. Fohn, Anno 1309. who continued 
ſters of it till 1522, when Solyman II. conquer'd it by the Treat 
ry of Amurath a Portugueze. Since which Time it hath owned th 
Grand Seignior for its Sovereign, and is now ruled by a particu; 
Baſſa, ſent thither from the Otteman Port. 


X. Cerigo (the Cythera of the Ancients) being a conſiderable Ha- 
inhabited by Greeks, and ſubject to the Republick of Venice, is govern 
by a noble Venetian, in Quality of a Prote ir, who is renew'd eye 
two Years, This ile produceth ſome excellent Wine, but in no gre 
Quantity. It's alfo ſtock'd with ſtore of good Veniſon, and a Comp: 
tency of Corn and Oil, ſufficient for its Number of Inhabitants. Th 
Greeks here reſiding, have the greater Veneration for this Place, upg 
the Account of a vulgar Opinion now current among them, which! 
that St. John the Divine began here to write his Apocalyp/e. 


XI. Zant (formerly Zacynthus) is another Iſland belonging toth 
Venetians, and one of the richeſt in the Streights, abounding wit 
Mine and Oil, but moſtly noted for Currants, of which there is ſuc 
Plenty that many Ships are yearly freighted with them for dive 
Ports of Europe. And ſuch Ad vantage is that Currant-Trade to il 
Republick of Venice, that the Profits redounding from thence, d 
ſerve (accordingito the Teſtimony of a late Traveller) to defray th 
Charges of the Venetian Fleet. In this Iſland are ſeveral remarkabl 
Fountæins, out of which there bubbles up a pitchy Subſtance in gre 
Quantity. In the Monaſtery of Sancta Maria de le Croce, is tl 
Tomb of A. J. Cicero and Terentia his Wife, with two ſeveral Inſcri 
tions ( one for him, and the other for her) found upon a Stone, wic 
ſome time ago was dug out of the Ground, nigh the Place of th 
aforeſaid Tomb. The Inhabitants (reckoning both Greeks and ew: 
amount to about 20 or 25000, and. are govern'd by a noble Vene 
ſent thither with full Power from the Senate. ; 


XII. Cephalonia (or old Melena, Taphos, or Teleboa) is likes. 
under the State of Venice, and chiefly abounds in dry Raiſins (whic 
the Venetians turn to good Advantage) and excellent Wine, elp® 
clally Red Muſcadels, which many call by the Name of Laue: Sten 
Tt hath irs particular Proved:itor, whole Government laſterh 3 
Months. This Iſland was beſtow'd upon the Republick of n 
Anno 1224. by Gao, then Lord thereof, but waſter'd by the Twi 
in 14 79. and poſſeſs'd by them till 1499. when driven thence by ch 
Venetian, who re-peopled it with Chriſtians, and afterwards fort 


fying the ſame againſt future Invaſions, have hitherto continuel 
Maſters thereof, 


Laſt! 
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Laſtly, Corfu (formerly Corcyra) is bleſs'd with a very healthful 
Air, and fruitful Soil for Wine and Oil, but not for Corn, of which 
ke Inhabitants are ſupply'd from the Continent. It belongs to the 
Republick of Venice, and is delervedly term'd, The Port of the Gulf, 
ind Barrier of Italy. The Government thereof is lodg'd in fix noble 
[netians, whoſe Power laſteth for the ſpace of two Years. The 
{it of theſe Noblemen hath the Title of Baily. The ſecond, of 
Proveditor and Captain, The third and fourth, of Counſellors, The 
fifth, of Great Captain. And the ſixth, of Caſtelan, or Governor 
of the Caſtle de la Campana in the old Town. The Greeks are very 
zmerous in this Ifland, and have a Vicar-General, whom they ſtile 
Prto Papa. In the Time of Solyman II. no leſs than 25000 Turks 
tid land in Corfu, under the Command of the famous Barbaroſſa, yet 
ſuch was the Conduct of the wiſe Veretians, that they forced him 
to make a ſhameful Retreat. 


To ſpeak more particularly of each of theſe Hands, and many 
others, reducible to the two Claſſes of Cyclades and Sporades, would 
fir ſurpaſs our defign'd Brevity. Conclude we therefore this tedious 
Seftion with the following Advertiſement. That, whereas in treat- 
ng of Hands (after we took leave of the Continent of Europe) J 
eteem'd it moſt methodical, to bring all thoſe in the Mediteranean 
ka, under the Title of European IMands; yet the Reader is hereby 
telird to take Notice, that all of em are not uſually reckon'd as 
ſich ; the [le of Malta being generally accounted an African; and 
(yprus with Rhodes among the Aſzatick ; as are alſo ſeveral others on 
the Coaſt of Natolta. 


And ſo much for Europe and the European Iſlands, Now followeth, 
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Tartary eomprehends five great Parts, 


; Katha = ge Chambalu— 
3 South Turkbeſtan Thibet From E. to W, 
3 Zagathay — r JSamarchand 
* © 
Tartaria propria r Mongul, or Tenduc @ From E. 
Northd Taran the Deſart C Cumbalich ——— to W. 


ame.) 1 [the greateſt Part whereof is reckon'd the Sy- 

thia Aſiatica of the Ancients ; and now bounded on 
the Eaſt by Part of the Main Ocean; on the Weſt by Muſcovia ; on 
the North by the Tartarian Ocean; and on the South by China and 
[xdia] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Tartarir;, by the 
french, Ia Tartarie; by the Germans, Tartarigen; and by the Engliſh, 
Tartary: ſo call d from Tartar or Tatar, a. River of that Country, 
which is ſaid to empty it ſelf into the vaſt Northern Ocean. But 
others chuſe rather to derive the Name from Tatar or Totar, which 
in the Syriack Language ſignifying a Remnant, imagining that the 
Tartars are the Remainders of thoſe [/raelites, who were carried by 
dalmanaſſar into Media. It's term'd Tartary the Great, to diſtinguiſh 
is from the Leſſer in Europe, | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very different, by Reaſon of its 
valt Extent from South to North; the Southmoſt Parts thereof having 
the ſame Latitude with the middle Provinces of Spain, and the 
Northmoſt reaching beyond the Arctick Polar Circle. What its 
real Extent from Eft to Weſt may be, is not certainly known as yet; 
only this we will affirm in general, that 'tis much leſs than com- 
monly ſappoſed, if the Account given ns by a late judicious Miſho- 
nary (who travelled from A7eſcovy ro China, and mark'd the ſeveral 
Stages) ſhall be found afterwards to hold true, The oppoſite Place 
of tne Globe to Tartary, is part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, as allo 
the Countries of Chili, Paraguay, and Terra Magellanica. 


Soil. ] This vaſt Country toward the North (it lying in the 6th, 
7th, Sth, gth, 1oth, 11th, 12th, c. North Climate) is extremely 
barren, being every where encumber'd with unwholeſome Marſhes, 
and uninhabited Mountains; but in the Southern Parts, the Soil id 
indifferently good for Tillage and Grazing, eſpecially the latter; 
and towards the Eaſt 'tis reported to be abundantly fertile in Corn, 
(where duly manur'd) and feveral Sorts of Herbs, eſpecially Rha- 
arb. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about two Months, 


(th? Sun not C:tting for that Time when near the Summer voice) 
8 4 | the 
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the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſg is about Nine Hours and Three Quit 
ters, and the Nights proportionably. 5 £ 
ve 
Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are $411, . 0 
Martins, Silks, Camlets, Flax, Musk, Cinnamon, and vatt Qu Gor 
ties of Rhubarb, Ec, ind 
ſtile 
Narities.] In Lieu of the Rarities of this barbarous and little (;- WM ; 1 
quented Country, we may mention that prodigious Wall dixidag al. 
Tartary from CJ ina, erected by the Chineſes, to hinder the treque»ofY He 
Incurſions of their unwelcome Neighbours, the Tartars ; *rwas cm fon 
monly reckon d 300 German Leagues in length, 30 Cubits high Wi ve 
moit Ylaces, and 12 in breadth. The Time of its building is c:m hei 
ated to be about 200 Years before the Incarnation of our El-{[:4 nag 
11 By our lateſt Relations of the Stare and Nature of ac 
Country, we find that ſome remarkable Volcano are to be ſten u 
the North and Eaſtern Parts thereof. ü the 
Vet 
Archbiſhopzcks, &c. J Archbeſpopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſiics, e 
this Country, none. Per! 
Aur 

Manners.] The Tartars are a People of a ſwarthy Complexion, 
ſtrong Bodies, and middle Stature. The Generality of em are be a 
ſons of broad Faces, hollow Eyes, thin Beards, thick Lips, fc. 
Noſes, and ugly Countenances. In Behaviour they're very rode BM But 

and barbarous; commonly devouring the Fleſh of their I-nemics, 
and drinking their Blood, ſo ſoon as they are intheir Power. Their f 
ordinary Food is Horle-tleſh, which they greedily tear and eat h. 
like ſo many ravenous Vultures. Their manner of living is com- the 
monly in Tents in the open Fields, which they remove from lace bu 
to Place, according to the Time of the Year, and Conveniency of WW loy 
Grazing, Many of em make excellent Soldiers, being not only vil- WW to 
ling and able to endure great Fatigues, but alſo very dexterous and Wi the 
daring in Time of Engagement. When they ſeem many times c 
fly before their Enemies, they'll unexpeGedly ſend back a dreadtal Wer 
Shower of Arrows in the Faces of their Purſue:s, and frequently tum WW Pu 
ing about do give em a violent Charge, and all without the eat ty 
Diſorder. When their Great Cham dies, 'tis reported, That mary iy 
of his chief Officers are immediately killed, and interr'd with him; . 


thatthey may alſo attend him (asthey imagine) in the other World, 
according to their reſpective Poſts here. 


Language.] The Language uſed by the Afiatick Tartars, is 10: 
much different from the Tartareſque, ſpoken by thoſe of Crim Tarta- 
ry (a Specimen of which is already given in Europe) and both have 
a great Affinity with the Turkiſh, 
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Government.) The vaſt Body of Tartary is ſaid to be ſubject to 
feral Princes, who are wholly accountable (in their Government) 
o one Sovereign, who is commonly term'd the Great Cham, whole 
Government is moſt Tyrannical, and Crown Hereditary. The Lives 
ind Goods of his People are altogether in his Power. His Subjects 
tile him the Sun and Shadow of the Immortal God, and render him 
Kind of Adoration ; never ſpeaking unto him Face to Face, bur 
filing down on their Knees with their Faces towards the Ground. 
He looks upon himſelt as the Monarch of the whole World; and 
om that vain Opinion, is reported to cauſe his Trumpets to ſound 
every Day after Dinner; pretending thereby to give leave to all o- 
ther Kings and Princes of the Earth to dine. For the better Ma- 
gement of publick Affairs, he's ſaid to appoint two Councils, 
ach conſiſt ing of 12 Perſons (the wiſeſt and beſt experienced of 
ny that he can pitch upon) of which one doth conſtantly attend 
the Affairs of State, and the other thoſe which relate to the War. 
Vit after all, there be many Things related of this mighty Cham, 
which (tho* hitherto current) are look'd upon by ſome judicious 


ferfons, as Narratives that have a near Affinity unto the Legenda 
lurea of the Roman Church. 


Arms. ] The moſt received Opinion about the Arms of the Great 
Cham, is, that (as Emperor of Tartary) he bears, Or, an Owl Sable, 
But what, as King of China, ſee the following Section. 


feligion. ] The Inhabitantsof this Country are partly Pagan,part- 
ly Mabometan, and partly Chriſtian, Paganiſm doth chiefly prevail in 
the Northmoſt Parts, the People being generally groſs Idolaters in thoſe 
Paces, In the Southern Provinces they are (for the moſt part) Fol- 
lowers of Mahomet's Doctrine, eſpecially fince the Year 1246. And 
towards the Caſpian Sea, are found a conſiderable Number of Fes, 
thought by ſome to be the ſt ur of the Ten Tribes, led away 
Captive by Salmanaſſer, Thole of the Chriſtian, Religion (over 
donn of late by Neſtorianiſm) are ſcatter'd up and down in ſeveral 
Parts of this vaſt Country, bur moſt numerons in Cathay, and the Ci- 
ty of Cambalu. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Coun- 
ty (as is generally believ'd) by the Labours of St. Andrew and St. 
Due, two of the Apoſtles, 
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Name.] HINA (reckon'd by moſt Geographers the Country o 
the ancient Sine, mention'd by Ptolemy ; and n01 
bounded on tne Eaſt by the Chineſian Ocean, on the Welt by part 0 
Indiz, on the North by part of Tartary, and on the South by part 0 
the OrientalOcean) is term'd by the French, la Chine, and by the ter 
ans, Spaniards, Germans and Engliſh, China; ſo called (according 
to the beſt Conjecture) from one of its ancient Monarchs, named Ci 
#7, who is ſaid to have liv'd above fifty Years before the Nativity 
cur Blefled Saviour. Many other Names it hath had ſince that Tim? 
tor when the Government falls from one Family to another, the ful 
Prince of that Name is ſaid to give a new Name to the whole Cour 
try; the lateſt of which modern Names, are Tamin, fignitying th 
Kingdom of Brig bineſs; and Ciuinque, i. e. The Kingdom. oo 
: 45 A866, 
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Hiddle ; the Chineſes imagining, that the Earth is ſquare, and that 
heir Country is fituated exactly in the Middle of it, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very temperate, ſave 
ouly towards the North, where tis ſometimes intolerably cold, and 
that becauſe of ſeveral Mountains of a prodigious Height, whoſe 
Topsare ordinarily cover'd with Snow. The oppoſite Place to China 
the South part of Braſil, together with the Eaſt of Paraguay. 


Soil.] This Country (it lying in the ꝗth, 5th, 6th North Climate) 
'sfor the moſt part of a very rich and fertile Soil, infomuch that its 
Inhabitants in ſeveral Places are ſaid to have two, and ſometimes 
three Harveſts in a Year. It abounds with Corn, Wine, and all kind 
of Fruits, Its Lakes and Rivers are very well furniſhe with Fiſh, 
1nd ſome afford various kinds of Pearls and Bezoar of great Value. 
e Mountains are richly lin'd with ſeveral Mines of Gold and Silver, 
s Plains are extraordinary fit for Paſturage, and its pleaſant Foreſts 
ne every where ſtored with all ſorts of Veniſon. In a Word, the 
whole Country in general is efteem'd one of the beſt in the World. 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about Fourteen Hours and 
Three Quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about Ten Hours 
and Three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The Commodities of this Country are Gold, Silver, 
precious Stones, Quickſilver, Porcelane Diſhes, Silks, Cottons, Rhu- 


bab, Sugar, Camphire, Musk, Ginger, China wood, c. 


ſiarities.] Peculiar to this Country is a ſhort Tree, with a round 
Head, and very thick, which in reſpe& of its Fruit may bear the Name 
ofthe Tallosv - Tree; for at a certain Seaſon of the Year tis full of Fruit, 
containing divers Kernels about the Bigneſs of a ſmall Nut, which 
Kernels have all the Qualities of Tallow, being the very fam. both 
a5 to Colour, Smell and Conſiſtency, and by mixing a little Oil with 
em, make as good burning Candles, as Europeans uſually make of pure 
Tallow it ſelf. (2.) Here is'a large Mountain full of terrible Caverns, 
in one of which is a Lake of ſach a Nature, that if a Stone be thrown 
into it, preſently there's heard a hideous Noiſe as of a frightful Clap 
of Thunder, and ſometimes there riſes a groſs Mift, which immedi- 
ately diſſolves into Water. (5.) In the City of Pekin is a prodigious, 
big Bell, weighing 120000 Pound, ſurpaſſing the noted Bell of E- 
jurd in Upper Saxony, by 946-0 Pound; in Dimenſion it's 11 Foot Di- 
meter, and 12 high. (4.) In Nanking is another of 11 Foot high, and 
in Diameter, and (weighing 50000 Pound, which alſo ſurpaſſeth 
the Bell of Erſurd, weigbing only 25400 Pound, yet hitherto ſup- 


poſed the greateſt in the World) by almoſt double its Weight. 5. ; In- 
| | | | gh 
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China are ſeveral Volcano's (particularly that Mountain call 1 
ſung) which vomits out Fire and Aſhes fo furiouſly, as frequent 
to raiſe ſome hideous Tempeſts in the Air. (6.) Here are ſome Bi. 
vers whoſe Waters are cold at the Top, but warm beneath; as alſh fe. 
veral remarkable Fountains which ſend forth fo hot a Stream, th 
People nſually boil Meat over them. ( 7.) In this Country are (+. 
ral Lakes, remarkable for changing Copper into Iron, or making jr 
juſt of the ſame Reſemblance; as alſo for cauſing Storms whey any 
Thing is thrown into them. (S.) In the Iſland Hainan there is fd 
to be Water (uncertain whether in Lake, River or Fountain) of ſuch 
a ſtrange Quality, that it petreſies ſome fort of Fiſhes, when they 
unfortunately chance to enter into it. (9.) Many are thoſe Trium din 
Arches (to be ſeen in moſt of the noted Cities of this Empire) erc&- 
ed in Honour of ſuch Perſons as have either done ſome ſignal Piece; 
of Service to the State, or have been conſpicuous in their Times tu; 
their ſingular Knowledge. (10.) In this Country are ſeveral remark- 
able Bridges, particularly that over a River called Safrany, which 
reaches from one Mountain to another, being four hundred Cubits 
Jong, and five hundred high, and all but one Arch, whence 'tis cal- 
led by Travellers, Pons volans, Here likewiſe is another of {ix hun 
dred and ſixty Perches in Length, and one and half broad, ſtanding 
upon three hundred Pillars, without any Arches. Laſtly, In Cling 
are many very obſervable Plants, Animals and Foſſils, eſpecially the 
laft, among which is the Ache. Bur for a particular Account of 


them, vide Kircherus's China Illuſtrata. 


* 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, or Univerſities, 
are hardly to be expected here; however this Country (according to 
the Teſtimony of Popiſh Miſſionaries) is furniſht with ſome of thele, 
Pekin, Nanquin and Macao, having each of em a particular Biſhop, 
nominated by the K. of Portugal, and the other Provinces are und: 
the Juriſdiction of three Apoſtolical Vicars. Under which Becke. 
ſiaſtical Superiors, there are (by their Relations) above two hundred 
Churches or private Chapels dedicated to the True God. 


Manners.] The Chino:s | Perſons for the moſt Part of a fair Com: 
plexion, ſhort Nos'd, black Ey'd, and of very thin Beards] att 
reat Lovers of Sciences, and generally efteem'd a very ingenious 
fort of People. They're ſaid to have had the Uſe of Printing, Gun 
powder, and the Mariners Compaſs, long before any of them was 
known in Europe; but for want of due Improvement, theſe uſeful 
Inventions have not turn'd to near ſo good an Account among them as 
in Europe. Diversof em are indeed conſiderable Proficients in ſever 
ral Parts of the Mathematicks, eſpecially Aritbmetick, Geometry, aud 


Aftronomy ; and fo conceited are they of their own Knowledge " 
thele 
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theſe Things, and ſo mean are their Thoughts of others, that tis 
generally reported of them, that (ſpeaking of themſelves) they 
commonly ſay, That they have #wwo Eyes, the Europeans one, and the 
relt of the World none at all. They who wholly apply themſelves 
to the Study of Sciences, and make ſuch Proficiency in em, as to 
become Doctors to others, are diftinguiſh'd by their long Nails, ſut- 
5 fering em ſometimes to grow as long as their Fingers, that being 
cee d a ſingular Charatteriſtick ot a profound Scholar, and a dif- 
ferencing Mark between them and Mechanicks. 


Language.] The Language of the Chinois is extremely difficult to 
he acquir'd by Strangers, and differs from all others, both as to its 
Nature, Pronunciation, and Way ot Writing. (I.) Its Nature. They 
ule no Alphabet, as Europeans do, and are aſtoniſh'd to hear that by 
:4 Letters we can'expreſs our Thoughts, and fill Libraries with Books. 
WJ Lieu of an Alphabet, they formerly ufed Hieroglyphicks, ſetting 
downthe Images of Things for the Things themſelves ; but this being 
extremely tedious, and likewiſe defective (there being no ſuch Re- 


\». WT {mblances of pure Abſtracts) they then made Characters to ſignify 
ne Words, ere them according to the Number of Words they 
„ needed to expreſs their Ideas; which Characters ariſe to ſuch a pro- 


digions Multitude, that not only Strangers, but even the Natives 
e themſelves, find ir a very difficult Matter to acquire an intimate Ac- 
quaintance with them all. (2.) Its Pronunciation. Although all the 
Original Terms of this Tongue are only Three Hundred and Thirty 
Three ; yet ſuch is their peculiar Way of pronouncing them, that the 
ſame Term admits of various and evencontrary Significations, accor- 
e, ding to the various Accent in pronouncing it. And of theſe Ac- 
p, cents there are Five applicable to every Term, which extremely 
r augments the Difficulty of either ſpeaking or underſtanding this 
5 Tongue to Peifection: Beſides, the Pronunciation thereof is ac- 
4 companied with ſach Variety of Motions of the Hand, that a mute 
Perlon can ſpeak almoſt intelligibly by his Fingers. And as to the 
Manner of Viiting, they differ from all other Nations; for whereas 
Chriſtians write from the left Hand to the right, and the eus from 
ee right to the left, they uſually make their Lines from the Top ot 
4 the Page down to the Bottom. 


15 Government.) This great Kingdom was formerly under its own 
* particular King or Emperor, but of late over- run and conquer'd by 
he Tartars, to whom it's at preſent ſubje&, acknowledging due Alle- 
” fiance to the Great Cham, whoſe Government is as deſpotical as any 
d of the Oriental Monarchs ; for he hath full Power over the Lives of 
his Subjects, the Princes of the Blood nat excepted, His bare Word 1s 


1 
„dhe Law, and his Commands admit of no Delay nor Neglect. He is 


ſeldora 
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ſeldom ſeen, and never ſpoke with, but upon the Knees, Upon his 
Death bed he may chuſe his Succeſſor out of what Family he ples. 
ſerch. For the better managing the great Aﬀairs of this mighty Em- 


pire, he's aſſiſted by two Sovercign Councils; one Extraordinary Al 
compos'd of Princes of the Blood only; and the other Ordinay case 
which beſides the Princes, doth confiſt of ſeveral Miniſters of Stare, ron 


call'd Colaos. But over and above theſe two Councils, there are at 
Pekin {1x Sovereign Courts, whole Authority extend over all the Em. 
pire, and to each of them belong different Matters; viz. (I.) 1; 
that Court call'd Lapou, which preſides over all the Mandarins, and 
confers upon, or takes from them their Offices. (2.) Houpou, which 
looks after the Publick Treaſury, and takes care of raiſing the Taxes, 
(3.) Lipou, which inſpects into Ancient Cuſtoms ; and to it is com- 
mitted the Care of Religion, Sciences, and Foreign Affaits. (4,) 
Pimpou, which hath Charge of the Soldiery, and other Officers, (5. 
Himpou, which inquires and paſſes Sentence in all Criminal Matter, 
Laſtly, Compou, which looks after all Publick Buildings, as the Em- 
peror's Palaces, and ſuch like. In each cf theſe Courts the Empe- 
ror hath one who may be term'd a Private Cenſor; it being his By 
ſineſs to obſerve all that paſſeth, and to acquaint him faithfully 
therewith, which makes all Perſons very cautious in their Actions 
Over each Province is appointed a Vice-Roy, and under him a great 
many Publick Officers. To ſhun Oppreſſion of the Subject by theſe 
various Miniſters, the Emperor, before the Tartarian Conqueſt, had 
a certain Number of ſecret Spies in every Province, to have a watch- 
ful Eye upon the Actions of every Publick Officer; and upon any 
viſible Act of Injaſtice in diſcharge of his Office, they were to pro- 
duce their Commiſhon, and by - Virtue thereof did ſeize ſuch an 
Officer, tho' of the higheſt Station; but this is laid aſide, thoſe 
Perſons having mightily abus'd their Power, Yet in Lieu thereof, 
they ſtill retain one Cuſtom, which is certainly very ſingular, vt, 
Thar every Vice Roy and Publick Othcer is bound to take a Note 
of his own Miſcarriages in the Management of Publick Affaits from 
Time to Time, and humbly acknowledging the ſame, is bound to 
ſend them in Writing to Court, Which Task is undoubredly very N 
irkſome on one Hand, if duly perform'd ; but yet more dangerous WW" 
on the other, if wholly neglected. Very remarkable are Thre? WW?" 
Maxims of State, carefully obſerved by the Chineſian Emperors, dir. 0 
1ſt. Never to give any Mandarin a publick Office in his Native Pro- of 
vince, leſt being of a mean Deſcent, it might contribute to his Dil f. 
aragement; or being well deſcended and beloved, he ſhould there- N 
bo grow too powerful. 2d, To retain at Court the Children of the V 
Mandarins imployed in publick Offices, and that under pretence of 
giving them good Education, but it's, in effect, as Hoſtages, leſt 
their Fathers fl.ould chance to forget their Duty to the ay” 
afth, 
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fly, Never to ſell any Publick Office, but to confer the ſame ac- 
ding to Perſons Merits. 


Arms.) The great Cham, as King of China, is ſaid to bear for 
aligns Armorial, Argent, Three Black-moors Heads, plac'd in the 
Front, their Buſt veſted Gzles ; but (according to others) two Dra- 


ons. 


ſieligion.] The prevailing Religion in China, is Paganiſm, or groſs 
Holatry ; and in ſome Parts the Doctrine of Mahomet is entertain'd. 
of the ſeveral Idols to whom the C ineſes pay their Devotions, there 
ne Two of chief Note, viz, One in Form of a Dragon, whom the 
Emperor with his Mandaries do religiouſly worſhip, proftrating 
themſelves frequently before it, and burning Incenſe unto it. The 
other is call'd Fo or Foe, ſet up (as is conjectur'd) in favour of one 
of their own Nation, who is thought to have flouriſh'd about 1000 
fears before our Bleſſed Saviour, and for his wonderful Parts and 
ktions was eſteem'd worthy of being deify'd at his Death. They 
bok'd upon him as the Saviour of the World, and that he was ſent 
teach the Way of Salvation, and make an Aronement for the Sins 
of Men. They mightily prize ſome Moral Precepts which they 
tend he left, and which the Bonzees (or Prieſts) do frequently 
nculcate upon the Minds of the People. To this God are erected 
many Temples, and he is worſhipped not only under the Shape of 
2Man, but in the Perſon of a real Man, who, they ſay, never dies; 
teing upheld in that vain Opinion by the Lamas (or Tartarian Prieſts) 
ho upon the Death of that Immortal Man, take due Care (4s the 
Lyptian Prieſts did their Apis) to pus one of their own Number in 
iis Room, and that of the ſame Features and Proportion, or as near 
i poſlibly they can. The Chineſes have a mighty Spur to be cauti- 
dus in all their Actions, from an Opinion univerſally receiv'd among 
them, viz, That the Souls of their deceas'd Friends are always (at 
laſt frequently) preſent with them, and narrowly viewing their 
Deportment. If we may believe the Writings of ſome of the French 
Miſhonaries, Chriſtianity hath obtained conſiderable footing of late 
nthis Country, eſpecially in the Province of Nanking, and that the 
preſent Emperor hath allow'd of the ſame by a Publick Edict through- 
oat all the Empire. The firſt Plantation of Chriſtianity in this Part 
d the World, was undertaken (according to common Belict) by 
i. . Thomas, or ſome of his Diſciples, which Opinion is confirm'd 
e- WI) an ancient Breviary of the Indian Churches, containing theſe 
12 WI Vords, Per D. Thomam Regnum Cœlorum vola vit & aſcendit ad Sinas. 
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Concerning India. 
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India, (viz. all between China and Perſia] comprehends, 


The Great Mogu!'s Em- g Delli —— — J dem in the mai 


pare, containing ma- ) Agra 6 Idem S Land, 
ny little Kingdoms, ) Cambaia —— — Idem & on the Sea il 
but chiefly thoſe of C Bengala— —— Idem & Coaft, 5 
3 | Nor 
Peninſula Indie, intra 2 5 r 8 We Northward, bs 
Gangem, containing & g, — — Ges 5 np 
the Kingdoms of Biſnagar——— \_ ; Idem in the middle Fra 
Malabar.—..— Calicute Southwaid "q 
1 — Idem 7 2 
Peninſula Indiæ, extra 1 1 12 * C 
Gangem,containing ochinchin Idem rom N. to boy 
the Kingdoms of Mentabaen] '11demee 5 
Siam Siam Idem p. 


Malacca-] Adem 


HIS vaſt Complex Body, conſiderd here under the Title o 
India ;[viz. all between Perſia and China] comprehends (as 
aforeſaid) many diſtin& and conſiderable Kingdoms ; but all redu- 
cible to the Three great Diviſions above-mention'd, to wit, the A. 
gul's Empire, and the two Peninſulas of India, one within, and the 
other without the Ganges. Of all which ſeparately and in their Or 
der. Therefore, 


§ 1. The 
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yd. 1. The Mogul's Empire. 


game.] His Country (bounded on the Eaſt by China, on the 

Weſt by Perſia ; on the North by part of Tartary; and 
the South by the Gulf of Bengal) is a great part of the Modern 
nd Ancient India, remarkable in the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, 
nd term'd India from the River Indus, but now the Mogul's Empire, 
being ſubje& unto that mighty Eaſtern Monarch, commonly known 
jr the Name of the Great Mogul. | 


My 


Alt.] In the Northern Parts of this Empire, the Air is ſaid to be 
eme ly cold and piercing about the Time of the Sun's greateſt 
Gnthern Declination ; but in the Southern Provinces much more 
temperate, The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Moguls Empire, 
i that part of the vaſt Pacißek Ocean between 252 and 292 Degrees 
if Longitade, with 25 and 39 Degrees of South Latitude. 73 


Sdil.] The Soil of this vaſt Country (it lying in the 3d and 4th 
North on oy 1s extraordinary barren in ſeveral Parts, being en- 
tmber'd with formidable, dry, ſandy Mountains, but elſewhete ve- 
i plentiful, eſpecially in Cotton, Millet. Rice, and moſt ſorts of 
Fruits, The Length of the Days and Nights in this Country is the 
lame as in the cons. 4 of China, they both lying under the ſame 
Paallels of Latitude. | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are A- 
hes, Musk, Rhubatb, Wormſeeds, Civets, Indigo, Laique, Bota x, 
Opium, Amber, Myrabolans, Sal Armoniac, Silk, Cottons, Calli- 
ves, Satrens, Taffaties, Carpets, Metals, Porcelline-Earth, and 
volt ſorts of Spices, c. 157 


forties.) In ſeveral Parts of the Mogul's Empire, particulaily the 
kingdom of Cambaia,are divers noted Volcano's, which uſually ſmoke, 


A id ſometimes break out in terrible Eruptions of Fire and Sulphurons 
en er. In and about the Imperial City of Agra, are the ſplendid 
Oles of the Royal Family of the Moguls ; particularly that glori- 


us Monument of the Empreſs of Cha-Gehan, etected nigh to the 
und Bazar, which is reported to be a very ſtately Strutture, and 
«{ovalt a Bigneſs, that 20000 Artificers were imploy'd in ere ting 
fit for the ſpace of 22 Years. But what moſtly deſerves our Re- 
pd, in the whole Kingdom of Indoſtan, is that rich and glorious 
hrone in the Palace of Aera, on which the Great Mogul doth uſu- 
ally appear during the Feſtival of his Birth-day, where he receives 
e Compliments and Preſents of the Grandees, after the yearly 


#1 Ceres» 
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Ceremony of weighing his Perſon is over. This ſtately Throne ({; 
noted among Travellers in theſe Parts) is ſaid to ſtand upon Feet and 
Bars over-laid with enamell'd Gold, and adorned with fevera] larys 
Diamonds, Rubies, and other precious Stones. The Canopy os 
the Throne is ſet thick with curious Diamonds, and ſurrounded wit 
a Fringe of Pearl. Above the e is the lively Effigies of a Pe 
cock, whole Tail ſparkles with blue Saphires, and other Stones of gif 
ferent Colours; his Body is of enamell'd Gold ſer with Jewels, and 
on his Breaft is a large Ruby, from which hangs a Pearl as big as ar 
ordinary Pear, On both ſides of rhe-Throne are two Umbrellas « 
curious red Velvet, richly embroider'd with Gold, and encompaſſet 
with a Fringe of Pearl; the very Sticks whereof are alſo covered will 
Pearls, Rubies and Diamonds, Over-againft the Emperor's Seat is 
choice Jewel, with a Hole bored thro' it, at which hangs a prodigi 
ous big Diamond, with many Rubies and Emeralds round about! 
Theſe,and ſeveral others not here mention'd,are the coftly Ornament 
of this Indian Throne, which (if all related of it be true) cannot be 
matched by any other Monarch upon the Face of the whole Earth, 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.} 4rchbbiſbopricks, Biſpopricks, Univerſite 


None. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of the various Parts of this vaſt Em 

ire, have various Tempers and Cuſtoms. What thoſe of the Inland 
| ap eh are, is not very certain (our Intelligence of 'em being 
yet very ſlender) but the People of the Southern or Maritime Place 
of the Megu!'s Dominions, are Perſons (for the moſt part ver 
tall of Stature, ſtrong of Body, and in Complexion inclining ſome 
what to that of the Wade in Behaviour civil; in their Dealing 
pretty juſt; and many of the mechanical Sort prove wonderful In 


genious. 


Language.] Both here, and in the two Peninſulas hereafter men 
tioned, are various Languages, and theſe again divided into differet 
DialeQs ; but the Arabick is ftill uſed in their Religious Offices 
Among the ſeveral Languages ſpoken in the Mogul's Dominions, thi 


Gazarate To is reckon'd the chief, and is moſtly uſed in tht 
Kin 


ms of Cambaya and Bengala; but the Perſian is ſaid to b 
the Language of the Court. 


Sovernment.] This vaſt Body comprehends a great many King 
doms, ſome of which are free, ſome ſubject to others, and molt d 
em tributary to one Sovereign, namely, the Great Mogul, vhol 
Government is moſt Tyrannical; for he hath both the Pur/es an 
Perſons of his Subje&s wholly at his Diſpoſal, and is Lord go al 

| | gin 
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eing Heir of every Man's Eſtate, His Imperial Seat is ord inatily at 
u, which is a very rich and populous City, lying in the Province 
iche ſame Name, and Metropolis of the whole Empire. If he 
lows paternal Inheritance any where, the ſame is revokable at 
vPleaſure, His bare Will is the Law, and his Word a final Deci- 
n of all Controverſies. The Indian Diadem is not entailed by 
mogeniture on the Sons, but is either raviſh'd by Force, ot car- 
74 by Craft, of ſuch who ſtand in Competition for it; he gene- 
{ly ſacceeding to the Throne, who hath moſtly gain'd the Favour 
id Aſſiſtance of the Omrahs and Nabobs, with other Grandees at 
ut; and upon his Inftalment therein, he commonly ſacrificeth 
| his Rivals and neareſt Relations, reckoning his Throne to be 
ut tottering. unleſs its Foundations be laid in the Blood of ſuch 
ſons. His Revenue is indeed ſo vaſt, that a bare Relation would 
tem incredible ; bur proportionably to the ſame, are his neceſſary 
ajs of imploying it; for to awe the prodigions multitude of People 
thin the vaſt Extent of his Dominions, he's oblig'd to keep in 
hily Pay, many Legions of Soldiers; otherways 'twere impoſſible 
command the turbulent Rajahs, who (as it is) do frequently make 
ſure&ions, and diſturb his Govern ment. 


Arms. ] The Enſigns Armorial of the Great Mogul, are ſaid to be 
bent, Seme with Beſants, Or. As for particular Coats of Arms, 
xculiar to private Perſons, as in Egrope, here are none; no Man 
ithin the Megul's Dominions being Hereditary, either to his Eftate 
jt Honours. 


Religion, ] The Inhabitants ofthis Country are moſtly Pagan; and 
extto Paganiſm, the Religion of Mahomet prevails; it being chiefly 
mbraced according to the Commentaries of Mortis-Aly, Of the 
pcgans, here are various Sects and Orders among em; particularly 
he Banians, the Perſees, and Faquirs, (t.) The Banians, who be- 
eve a dſt lux ors, or Tranſmigration of Souls, and thereupon 
o uſually build Hoſpitals for Beaſts, and will upon no account de- 
fe any Creature of Life, leſt thereby they diſlodge (as they 
magine) the Soul of ſome departed Friend. But of all living 
reatures, they have the greateſt Veneration for the Cow, to whom 
bey pay a ſolemn Addreis every Morning; and at a certain Time 
the Year, they drink the Stale of that worſhipful Animal; be- 
leving it hath a ſingular Quality to purifie all their Defilements. 
elde their conſtant Abſtinence from the Food of any Animal, they 
quently refrain from all Eatables till Night. Of theſe Banians 
tre are reckon'd in India about twenty four different Caſts or Sets. 
. Perſees (the Poſteriry of the ancient Perſians) who worſhip 
ic Element of Fire; for which Reaſon they're allo called Gaures, 
2 1. . 
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7. e. Worſhippers of Fire. Beſides the Fire, they have a great ve 
neration for the Cock. To kill the one, or extinguiſh the Other, j 
eſteem'd by em a Crime unpardonable. Their High-Prieft is call; 
Deſhoor, and their ordinary Prieſts Daroos or Harhboods. Laſtly, Th 
Faquirs (a kind of religious Monks) who live very auftere Lie 
being much given to Faſting, and ſeveral Acts of Mortification ; an 
ſome (as a voluntary Penance) make folemn Vows of keeping thei 


Hands claſp'd about their Heads; others hold one (and ſome boi 
Arms) ſtretch'd out in the Air; and a thouſand ſuch ridiculous H 
ſtures, and all during Life. Which Vows once made, they ſacred f 
obſrrve, notwithſtanding the Obſervation of em is attended with ei¶ 
quiſite Pain. Moſt of the Indians believe, that the River Gang tie 
hath a ſanctifying Quality: whereupon they flock thither at cena * 

01 


Seaſons in vaſt Multirudes, to plunge themſelves therein, Diſperle 
thro' the Mogul s Dominions is a conſiderable Number of Fews; ar 
upon the Sea-Coaſts are many European Chriſtians, all upon the Ag 
count of Traffick. Thoſe Parts of India which received the Ble{ 
Goſpel in former Times, were inſtrudted therein (as is generally be 
lieved) by the Apoſtle St. Thomas. 


&. 2. The Peninſula of India within the Ganges 


Name.] His large Country [comprehending the ſeveral Ring 

domsabove-mention'd ; and now bounded on the Ez 
by the Gult of Mexico; and on the Weſt by Mare Arabicum ; on tt 
North by part of the Mogul's Empire ; and on the South by the | 
dian Ocean] was term'd Peninſula India intra Gangem by the Anc 
ents, particularly the Romans, and that upon the account of its Sit 
ation; being within, or on this fide the River Ganges, in reſpec 
the Empire of Perſia, or Weſtern Parts of Aſia, 


Air.] Thej4ir ofthis Country is generally very hot, yet in moſt 
the Maritime Places tis frequently qualified by cold Breezes :frot 
the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to this Peninſula, isth 
part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 212 and 227 Degrees of Long 
tude, with 17 and 25 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Peninſula is (for the moſt part) extract 
nary fertile, producing all deſiable Fruits, Roots, and Grain, & 
ſides vaſt Quantities of Medicinal Herbs, The longeſt Day in t 
Northmoſt Parts of this Country, is about 13 Hours and a half, ! 
ſhorreſt in the Southmoſt is 11 Hours and a half, and the Nig 
proportionably. | | 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country,are Met: 
Silk, Cottons, Pearls, Drugs, Dates, Cocoes, Rice, Ginger, Cin 
mon, Pepper, Caſſia, c. 
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Rarities.] In ſeveral Places of the Kingdom of Decay, is a noted 
Tree, call'd by Travellers, the Nure- Tree, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that 
every Morning tis full of ſtringy red Flowers, which in the Heat of 
the Day fall down in Showers to the Ground, and blofloming again 
in the Night, it daily appears in a new Livery. (2.) In the Ifland 
$alſete, adjacent to Goa, are vaſt Receptacles cut out of the main 
Rock, one above another, ſome of em being equal in bigneſs to 2a 
village of 400 Houſes, and adorn'd throughout with ſtrange fright- 
ful Statues of Idols, repreſenting Elephants, Tygers, Lyons, Ama- 
wn, Sec. (3.) In the Iſland Conorein, near Bombay (belonging to 
the Portuguexe) is a City of the ſame Name, having divers large Hea- 
then Temples, and many other Apartments, all cut out of the firm 
Nock; which ſtupendous Work is attributed by ſome to Alexander 
tle Great, but that without any ſhew of Probability. (4.) In ano- 
ther adjacent Iſland (belonging alſo to rhe Portuguexe, and called 
l»banto, from a huge artificial Elephant of Stone, bearing a young 
pre upon its Back) is another Idolatrous Temple of a prodigious 
bieneſs cut out of the firm Rock. Tis ſupported by 42 Pillars, and 
open on all ſides, except the Eaſt, where ſtands an Image with three 
Heads, adorn'd with ftrange Hieroglyphicks, and the Walls are fer 
ound with monſtrous Giants, wheat! 
eads, (5.) At a City in the Kingdom of Decan, known to Travel- 
ers by the Name of Dungeneſs, is another Heathen Temple, much 
be ame with that above - ment ion Tl. | 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none» 


Manners. ] The Natives of the various Provinces of this Peninſula, 
ue much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Southern Parts, of 
e Mogul's Dominions already mention'd, 


Language.] The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, 
re Two, dix. the Carabine, moſtly in uſe about Goa; and the Gaza- 
ate, which is ſpoken in Bynagar, and in the Coaſts of Coromandel. 


Government, ] In this Peninſula are a great many Princes, who 
ſume to themſelves the Title of Kings; the chief of 'em being thoſe 
[ Calicut, Cochin, Cananor, Crunganor, Travancor, and Tanor; beſides 
ach, are ſeveral forts of People, in various Parts of this Country, 
ho acknowledge Subject ion to none of theſe, nor ro any other; 
or can they accord among themſelves, being commonly divided in- 
o various Parties, who pitifully haraſs one another; and thoſe on 
{ Coaſt of Malabar are much addicted to Pyracy. | 


Tk Arms .] 


ſome have no leſs than eight 
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Arms.) What are the true Enfigns Armorial of theſe Indian pri 
ces, [or if any] is moſtly conjectural; all we can find of *em is, th; 
ſome in Decan and Cambaia bear Verte, encompaſſed with a Colly 
large precious Stones. 


Deligion.] The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally Maj 
metans, eſpecially thoſe who live near the Sea-Coafſts ; bur Peop 
reſiding in the Inland Parts are groſs Idolaters, worſhipping not only 


the Sun and Moor, but alſo many Idols of moſt ugly and horribꝗ K. 
Aſpe&s; and in ſome Parts of Decan, they look upon the firſt Crea 
ture they meet with in the Morning, as the proper Object of theigh b 
Worſhip for that Day, except it be a Crow, the very Sight of which Lo 
will confine them to their Houſes the whole Day. In molt of the Sen 
Port Towns and Places of Trade, are Fews in conſiderable Numbers v!! 
and many European Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe ofour Engliſh Factotie ! 
Chriſtianity was fiſt planted in this Country much about the am W. 
Time with the Mogul's Empire; of which already. — 
0 
. . tho 
d. 3. The Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges. e. 
Name.] His laſt Diviſion of India [bounded on the Faſt bill + 
China; on the Weſt by the Gulf of Bengal; on the 
North by part of the Mogul's Empire ; and on the South by ſong. ; 
of the Indian Ocean] is term'd Peninſula India extra Gangem, ot 
dia beyond the Ganges, becauſe of its Situation; in lying beyond that this 
famous River, in teſpect of the other Peninſula, or the Weſtern Yang” 
of Aſa in general, ; 
Air.] The Air of this Peninſula is ſomewhat different, accordin la 
to the Situation and Nature of the various Parts of that Conntry, 5e 
generally eſteem'd indifferent healthful, and temperate enough ſul 
conſidering the Latitude of thoſe Places. The oppoſite Place of the * 
Globe to this Pexinſula, is that part of Nova Zelandia, between 5 
192 and 212 Degrecs of Longitude, with 1 to 24 Degrees of South = 
Latitude, 0 
Soil.] The S/ of this Country (it lying under the iſt, 2d, and = 
zd North-Climate) is extraordinary fertile, producing in great Plenty 4 | 
all ſorts of deſirable Fruits and Grain; beſides tis well ſtock'd with * 
invaluable Mines, and great Quantity of precious Stones; yes, 5 
ſo vaſtly rich is this Country, that the Southmoſt Part there0 Int 


(viz. Ckerſoneſe d Or) is eſteem d by many to be the Land of Ophur, 
to which King Solomon lent his Ships for Gold. The longeſt 1 
| 


in the Northmoſt Parts is about 13 Hours and an halt; the ſhorteſt 
in the Southmoſt, near about 12 Hours, and the Nights proportion- 


bly. | | 
Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Filver, precious Stones, Silks, Porcelline Earth, Aloes, Musk, Rhu- 
barb, Alabaſter, Ec. 


fiarities.] Among the Rarities of this Country, we may reckon the 
Golden Houſe in the City of Arracan, being a large Hall in the 
King's Palace, whoſe Inſide is intirely overlaid with Gold, having 
ſtately Canopy of maſſy Gold, from the Edges of which hang 
above 100 Combalenghe, or large Wedges of Gold, in form of Sugar- 
Loaves. Here alſo are ſeven Idols of maſly Gold of the Height of 
an ordinary Man, whoſe Foreheads, Breaſts, and Arms are a don d 
with Variety of precious Stones, as Rubies, Emeralds, Saphires and 
Diamonds. In this Hall are alſo kept the two famous Caneques, i. e. 
wo Rubies of prodigious Value, about which the neighbouring 
ſrinces frequently contending, have drawn Seas of Blood from each 
athers Subjects, and all from a vain Opinion, that"the Poſſeſſion of 
thoſe Jewels carry along with 'em a juſt Claim of Dominion over the 
xighbouring Princes. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] drebbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none, 


Manners.) What was ſaid of the Natives of the other Peninſula, 
n point of Manners, the ſame may be athrm'd of thoſe inhabiting 
this The various Europe ans here reſiding, are much the ſame in Man- 
en with the reſpe tive People of Europe from whence they came. 


Language.] The chiefof the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, is 
that called the Melaye, moſtly uſed in Malacca ; but beſides the va- 
nous Indian Tongues, both in the Mogul's Empire, and the two Penin- 
alas, the Portugueze Language is commonly underſtood and ſpoken 
iu all maritime Towns of Trade, it being the chief Language that's 
= in daily Commerce between the Franks and Natives of that 
ountry. 


Goyerninent.] In this Peninſula are a great many different States 
ad Kingdoms, particularly that of Pega (a very rich Kingdom) 
ſubject to its own Monarch, whoſe Sovereignty is acknowledged by 
divers other conſiderable States, as Aſem, Aracan, and Tipra, beſides 
te ancient Brachmans, and other People living on the Weſt of 
(ana, as the Layes, T imocues, Gueyes, and Ciocangaes, all tributary 
jo him. Here alſo are the rich and flouriſhing Kingdoms of Tunquin 
nd Cpcpinchin, eſpecially the former, whole King is efteem'd a 
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mighty potent Prince, able to bring into the Field vaſt Multitugf 
of Men upon all Occaſious. And Laftly, the King of Siam (to who 
a great many Princes are tributary) is eſteemed one of the richeſf 
and moſt potent Monarchs of all the Eaſt, and aſſumes (as * 
alledge) the Title of the King of Heaven and Earth , and yer, not 
withſtanding his mighty Force and Treaſure, he is ſaid to be til 
butary to the Tartars, and to pay them yearly a certain kind 9 
Homage. 


Arms.] We find no ſatisfactory Account of what Enſigus Army 
rial are born by theſe Eaſtern Princes; or if any at all, 


Situated 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally gie 
Idolaters. Thoſe of Siam are ſaid to maintain Pythagoras's Metemy 
choſis, and commonly adore the Four Elements. Whereſoever A 
hometaniſm prevails, tis generally intermix'd with many Pagan Ritt 
and Ceremonies, as particularly in Cambodia, on the River Menan 
in which City are almoſt 300 ftately Moſques, not only wellfurniſh' 
with excellent Bells (contrary to the Twrkiſh Cuſtom elſewhere) by 
alſo with a great many Idols of all forts. In the Kingdom of Peg 
they have a great Opinion of the Sanctity of Apes and Crocodile, be 
lieving thoſe Perſons very happy who are devoured by em. The 
obſerve yearly Five ſolemn Feſtivals(called intheir Language Sapa 
and diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of Giachie, Cateano, Giaimo, Segiem 
Daiche and Donon. Their Prieſts are called Raulini, and are divide 
inta three Orders, diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Pungrini, Pangian 
and Xoxom. They have alſo many Hermits, whom they divided in 
to Grepi, Manigrepi, and Taligrepi, who are all in great Eſteem among 
the People. Chriſtianity was planted here much about the fame tim 
with the other Peninſula already mention'd. 
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SEC T. IV. 
Concerning Perſia. 


d. m. 
45 oo Length from E. to W. is 
L between 68 oo dor Lon. © about 1440 Miles. 
: 25 40 & 7 Breadth from N. to S. is 
7 between q 45 224 of Lat. 2 about 1260 Miles. 
( Scirvant—) Derbent — 
North, viz, Gland — Gilan - has to E. 
Cheraſſen-— eret — 
It's divided 18 
into many — = Iſpahan--— 
Povinces,) Middle. v;> Sableſtan—\ + JPoſt-- W. to E. 
but me Wen #5 þ Sigiſkan —/«\ Sitziftan— 
lythoſero- = | 
vards the Cuſi ſtan O [Suſa———— 
8 Fars Schiras-— — 
Macran——= (itz — 


Name.] 4 A Lknovn to the Ancients by the ſame Name, and 

ſome others, but of a much larger Extent than at pre- 
ſent ; being now bounded on the Eaſt by the Mogul's Empire, on the 
Veſt by Aſeatic Turkey; on the North by the Caſpian Sea, and part of 
Tartary ; and on the South by the Perſian Gulf, and part of the main 
Ocean] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Perſia; by the French, 
Pere; by the Germans, Perſien ; and by the Engliſh Perſia ; ſo call'd 
( many alledge) from one of its ancient Provinces, nam'd Perſzs, or 
(according to others) from Perſes, an illuſtrious Lord inthe Country 


of the People, and to have call'd both Country and Inhabitants afrer 
lis Name. But finally, others do eagerly plead for an Hebrew Etymo- 
lopy, deriving the Name from the Wor „9 it. e. Equites. 
For "tis reported of the Inhabitants of this Country, that before 
the Reign of Cyrus the Great, they ſeldom us'd to ride, or knew "wo 


lIttle how to manage a Horſe; and that ſuch was their Dexterity af- 


terwards in managing Horſes, that this Country is ſaid to aſſume its 
Name from that Animal. For the ſtrengthning of which Opinion 
they farther obſerve, That the Title of Perſia 1s not found in thoſe 
_ of Holy Scriptures, which were written before the Tm of 
u. 8 IC, 


of Elam, who for his Merit is ſaid to have obtain'd the Government 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is very temperate, eſpecially t, 
wards the North, beyond the vaſt Mountain of Taurus; but in tl. 
Southern Provinces, tis ſcorching hot for ſeveral Months. The 05. 
polite Place of the Globe to.Perſza, is part of Mare del Zur, betwee 
225 _ 248 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 40 Degrees of Sou 
Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 3d and 4th Non 
Climate) is very different; for in the Northen . adjacent tg 
Tartary and the Caſpian Sea, the Ground is very barren, producing 
but litre Corn, and few Fruits. But South of Mount Taurus, the 
Soil is (aid to be extraordinary fertil, the Country pleaſant and ple 
tiful of Corn, Fruits, Wines, Sc. affording alſo ſome rich Mines of 
Gold and Silver. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 
14 Hours and three Quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is | 
Hours and a Quarter, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are curi 
ous Silks, Carpers, Tifſues, ManufaQures of Gold, Silk and Silver 
Seal Skins, Goat Skins, Alabaſter, and all forts of Metals, Myr 
Fruits, Ec. | 


Narities. J This Country (among its chief Rarities) doth yet boa 
of the very Ruins ot the once proud Palace of Perſepolis, fo famo 
of old, and now call'd by the Inhabitants Chi- manor, ſignifying 
Forty Pillars; which imports, that ſo many were ſtanding ſom 
Ages ago ; but at preſent there's only Nineteen remaining, togethe 
with the Ruins of about Eighty more. Thoſe Pillars, yer ftanding 
are of excellent Marble, and about fifteen Foat high; for a particu 
Jar Draughtof em, with the Copy of ſeveral Inſcriptions in unknow 
Characters, vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 201, & 21D. (2.) In the Cit 
of Iſbahan is a large Pillar fixty Feet high, conſiſting purely of the 
Scalls of Beaſts, erected by Shaww- Abas the Great (upon a Seditiond 
his Nobles) who vow'd to rear up a Column of their Heads, as 
Monument of their Obloquy to After- ages, if they perſiſted in Di 
obedience, bur they ſurrendring upon Diſcretion, he order'd exc 
of em to bring the decollated Head of ſome Beaft, and lay at hu 
Feet; which was accordingly done, and of them he made the ator 
ſaid Pillar in lien of a Column of their own Heads, (3.) One ofthe 
Emperor's Gardens at Iſpaban is ſo ſweet and delicate a Place, th 
it commonly goes by the Name of Heſle Bebeſt, i. e. Paradile upd! 
Barth; and the Royal Sepulchres of the Perſtan Monarchs are indetl 
ſo ſtately, that they deſerve to be mention'd here. (4.) About 30 Mig 


North-Eaft of Gombroon, is a moft hideons Cave, vhich for 1 
| widah 


- 
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nidable Aſpeck, is term'd Zels-Gate by our Engliſh Travellers, who 
have paſt that way. (5.) At Genoe, about twelve or fourteen Miles 
North of Gombroon, are ſome excellent Baths, eſteemed very good 

iaft moſt Chronical Diſtempers,' and much frequented for all in- 


of Damoan, is a prodigious high Pike of the ſame Name, from whoſe 
Top (cover'd all over with Sulphur, which ſparkles in the Night- 
time like Fire) one may clearly fee the Caſpian Sea, tho' an hundred 
ind eighty Miles diſtant; and nigh to this ſulphureous Pike are ſome 
famous Baths, where there's a great Reſort of People at certain 
Times of the Year. Laſtly, In ſeveral Parts of Perſia are Mountains 
of curious black Marble, and Springs of the famous Naphtha, with 
Variety of other Minerals. | 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Uni verſities, none. 


Manners.] The Perſians are a People (both of old, and as yet) 
mach given to Aſtrology, many of them making it their chief Buſi- 
res to ſearch after future Events by Aſtrological Calculations. They 
are naturally great Diſſemblers, Flatrerers, and Swearers; as alſo very 
proud, paſſionate and revengetul ; exceſſive in their Luxury, Paſtimes 
and Expences; much 2ddiged to Tobacco, Opium, and Coffee; yet 
ithal, they are ſaid to be, for the moſt part, very reſpective to 
heir Superiors, juſt and honeſt in their Dealings, and abundantly 
vil to Strangers: and moſt of thoſe who betake themſelves to 
Indes, prove very ingenious, in making curious Silks, Cloth of 
old, and ſuch like. 


Language.] The Perſian Language (having a great Tincture of 
he Arabick) is reckon'd not only much more polite than the Turkiſh, 
ut 18 alſo eſteem'd the modiſh Language of Aſia. It's divided into 
any particular Diale&s, and the Characters they uſe, are moſtly 
rabick, As for pare Arabick, that's the School Language of the 
fans, in which not only the Myſteries of the Alcoran, but alſo 
their Sciences are written, and is learn'd by Grammar, as Euro- 
ans do Latin, 


Government. ] This large Country is wholly ſubjected to one So- 
reign, namely, its own Emperor, commonly ſtil'd, The Great So- 

Perfia whoſe Government is truly Deſpotical, and Crown 
ereditary, the Will of the King beinga Law to the People, and he 
after of all their Lives and Eftates ; his numerous Subjects tender 
ma kind of Adoration, and never ſpeak of him bur with the 
ateſt Reſpect. As moſt of the 4ſ;atic Princes affect very vain and 
orbitant Titles, ſo does the Perſian Monarch in particular, he be- 


ing 


jeterare Ulcers, Aches, and ſuch like. (6.) Within five Leagues 
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ing generally fil'd- — E ing of Pera, Parthia, Media, Bag; 
Chorazon, Condahor, and Heri, of the Ouz-beg Tartar, of the Kin 
doms of Hyrcania, Draconia, Evergeta, Parmenia, Hydaſpia, and 5, 
diana, of Aria, Paropaniza, Drawgiana, Arachoſia, Mergiana, a5. 
Caramania, as far as ſtately Indus; Sultan of Ormus, Larry, 3 
Firſi ana, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, Georgia, Armenia, Circaſjia, and Vay 
Lord of the Imperial Mountains of Ararat, Taurus, Caucaſus, a5 
Periardo, Commander of all Creatures from the Sea of Chora zon 
the Gulf of Perſia; of true Deſcent from Mortis-Aly : Prince of the 
Four Rivers, Euphrates, Tygris, Araxis, and Indus: Governor of al 
the Sultans; Emperor of Maſſulmen; Bud of Honour; Mirror of 
Vistue, and Roſe of Delight. 


Sitaated 


Arms. ] Many and various are the Opinions concerning the King 
of Perſia's Arms; it being affirm'd by tome, that he beareth the 
Sun Or, in a Field Azure: by others, a Creſcent, as the Turkiſh Em 
perors, with this Difference, that it hath a Hand added to it, B 
others, Or, with a Dragon Gules: By others, Or, with a Buffalo 
Head, Sable. But the moſt receiv'd Opinion is, that he beareth th 


Riſing Sun on the Back of a Lion, with a Creſcent. 


Co 


Kcligion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſl par 
exact Obſervers of Mahomet's Doctrine, according to the Explica- 
tion and Commentaries made by Mortis-Aly. They differ in mary 
conſiderable Points from the Turks, and both Parties are ſubdiyi- 
ded into various Sects, between whom ate toſs'd many Controverlies 
with flaming Zeal on either fide. The main Point in Debate be- 
rween them, is, concerning the immediate Succefiors of Malone. 
The Turks reckoning them thus, Mabomet, Aboubekir, Omar, C. 10 
wan, and Mortis- Aly. But the Perſians will have their A! to bete 
immediate Sueceſſor, and ſome eſteem him equally with Mas 
met himſelf, and call the People to Prayers with thele Words, 
Llala y lala Mortis Aly vell lula, for which the Turks abhor them: - 
calling them Raſadi and Caſſars, i. e. Schilmaticks, and themſehe 
Sonni and Muſſulmen, which is, True Believers. They differ allo 
in their Explication of the Alcoran; beſides, the Perſians have com 
tracted ir into a lefler Volume than the Arabians, after Gunet s Re. d 
formation, preferring the Immanian Sect before the Melchian, Ant 
fan, Beneßan, or Xejagans, broached by Aboubekir, Omar, and 0, 
man; from which Four are ſprung above Seventy ſeveral forts of r. 
tigious Orders, as Morabites, Abdals, Derviſes, Papaſi, Rafadi, &. 
Here are many Neftorian Chriftians, as alſo ſeveral Jeſuits, and ma 
* Jews, The Chrittian Religion was firſt planted in this County 
by the A poſtle St. Thomas. 
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8 E C T. V. 
Concerning Turkey in i. 


„ uh. 
oo 3 (Length from N. E. to 8. 
: 28 1 Oo Net Long. 4 W. is about 2100 Miles. 
5 12 oo > YBreadth from N. to S. is 
7 between 46 oo Cof Lat. 22 about 1740 Miles. 
Natolia —— gr Burſa, lying Weſtward. 
Arabia —— Medina 
comptehending Six N —\ - J Aleppo 9 — 
great Parts, viz, I Diarbeck + N Bagdat «- from $.to N. 
Turcomania-- N & f Arzerum — 
Georgia Tetis- — 


fach of the foregoingi parts comprehends ſeveral Provinces ; as, 


Natolia propria -- ewes | (Burſa ——-— 7 Northward 


Natali Amaſi a wn — | | Idem 8 W. to E. 
— aramania -—— | Copni———— ? South ward 
Aladuli T — | Mar az —— { W. to l. 
Beriara or Arabia Def. Annan — 
hrahia Baraab or Arabia Petrea | Herai N. to 8. 
Ayman or Arabia Felix f I Medina 
| - 
Syria proprin- | © 1 41e — 
Syria J — — yy < Demask- N. to S. 
Paleſtine - — — — | Feruſalem-— 
— 
Diavbeck ——— — we Diarbekiy —-- 
Diarberk: Arzerum —.— Moſul--- N. to S. 
Terrack -“ — —— Bagdat —-— 
Turcoma- & Turcomania propria—- | 8 to E 
nia CO Curdes — — | Gan l I 
1 Mengrelia - — | Faſſo · een 
brorgia Jurgeſtan— ————} UTefiis-m— W. gg 
15 
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HIS vaſtly extended Body being divided (as aforeſai ) into jy 
great Parts, viz. Natolia, Arabia, Syria, Diarbech. Tur. 
mania, and Georgia; we ſhall particularly treat of the ff 

Three, and that ſeparately (they being moſtly remarkable) and ches 
take a general View of all the reſt conjunftly, and that under the 
Title of the Euphratian Provinces. Therefore, 


dC. 1. NATO LIA. 


Name.] NL formerly Afa Minor, in contra- diſtinct ion from 

Aſia the Greater; and now bounded on the Eat by 
Turcomania ; on the Weſt by _ Archipelags ; on the Notthi by the 
Black-Sea ; and on the South by part of the Mediterranean] is termed 
by the Italians and Spaniards, Natolia ; by the French, Natolie; by 
the Germans, Natolien ; and by the Engliſh, Natolia, or Anatolia; 
ſo call'd at firſt by the Greciam, becauſe of its Eaſtern Situation in 
reſpe& of Greece, Sw 7 *AvaT0Ans. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very different, being in (ome 
Provinces very pure and healthful, in others extremely groſs and pe- 
ſtilentious. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Anatolia, is that 
part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 217 and 232 Degrees of Longi- 
tude, with 34 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 5th and 6th North 
Climate) is extraordinary fertile, abounding with Oil and Wine, and 
moſt ſorts of Grain and Fruits : But much of the Inland Provinces 
lie uncultivated, a 2 too common in moſt Countries ſubject to 
the Mabometan Yoke. he Length of the Days and Nights is the 
ſame here as in Greece, they both lying under the {ame Parallels of 
Latitude. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are n 
Silks, Goats-Hair, twiſted Cotton, Cordovans of ſeveral Colours, Ca 
licuts white and blue, Wool for Matreſſes, Tapeſtries, quilted Cover 
lets, Soap, Rhubarb, Galls, Valleneed, Scammony, Opium, Oc. 


AKarities.] Not far from Smyrna (by the Turks, Iſmyr) is a certain 
kind of Earth, commonly call'd by the Franks, Soap-Zurth, which 
boileth up out of the Ground, and is always gather'd before Sum- 
riſing, and that in ſuch prodigious Quantity, that many Camel 
are daily imploy'd in carryirg Loads of it to divers Soap-Houles 2 
ſome Diſtance, where being mix'd with Oil, ard both boil'd toge- 


ther for ſeveral Days, it þ-\ om2s at laſt an excellent ſort of Soap- 


iſt 
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) Nigh to Smyrna are the Veſtigia of a Roman Circus and Theatre; 
nd thereabouts is frequently found Variety of Reman Medals, (3.) 
bout to eaſie Days 3 Eaſt from Smyrna, are ſome Remains 
the ancient Thyatira, as appears from 10 or 12 remarkable Inſcrip- 
ons till to be ſeen (for which ſee Wheeler's Travels, from pag. 230, 
0 236.) and therefore Tyreth (a ſmall Village 20 Miles South-Eaſt 
if Epheſus) is falſly taken for it by the ignorant Greeks, (4.) At 
Myleſa (formerly Melaſſo in Caria) are noble Remains of Antiquity 
particularly; a magnificent Temple of Marble, built in Honour o 
luuftus Ceſar,and the Goddeſs of Rome, as appears from an Inſcrip- 
tion on the Front, which is ſtill intire. Here alſo is a ſtately Column, 
all'd the Pillar of Menander, with a little curious Temple, but un- 
etain for what, or by whom erected. (5.) At Epheſus (now call'd 
lia Salove by the Turks) are yet to be ſeen ſome ancient Chriſtian 
Churches, particularly that of St, John, the entireſt of em all, and 
o converted into a Mahometan Moſque : As alſo the Veſtigia of 2 
Reman Amphitheatre, Circus, and Aquæduct, together with a large 
Heap of ſtately Ruins, generally reckon'd thoſe of the once magniti- 
cent Temple of Diana, the great Goddeſs of the Epheſians. (6.) At 
Laddicea (by the Turks, Fskebiſſar, which is utterly forſaken of Men, 
1d now the Habitation of wild Beaſts) are till extant three Theatres 
of white Marble, and a ftately Circus, all fo intire as yet, that they 


would ſeem to be only of a modern Date. (J.) At Sardis(by the Turks | 


Fart, or Sards, now a little, naſty, beggarly Village, tho' once the 
wyal Seat of rich King Cræſus) are the Remains of ſome ſtately ancient 
uchitecture, with ſevera} imperfe& Inſcriptions. (S.) At Pergamos 
ishich ſtill retains the Name of Pergamo, and is obſervable for being 
the Place where Parchment was firſt invented) are the Ruins of the 
Jalace of the Atalick Kings. Here is alſo the ancient Chriſtian Church 
of Santta Sophia, now converted into a Mahometan Moſque, As for 
Fliladelphia, the laſt of the famous Seven Churches of A ſia (now call'd 
by the T. urks, Allach Scheyr, i. e. The City of God) tis remarkable for 
vuthing ſo much as the conſiderable Number of Chriſtians dwelling 
bit, they amounting to Two thouſand, and upwards. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, dc. ] The State or Chiſtianity being very deplo- 
ble through moſt Parts of the Ottoman Dominions, and not only 
de chief Eccleſiaſticks of the Chriſtian Churches (viz. Patriarchs, 
luchbiſhops and Biſhops) but alſo their very Sees being frequently 
alter'd, according as their Tyrannical Maſter, the Turk, propoleth 
Advantage by ſuch Alterations ; and whereas a great many titular 
bilhops, yea, Archbiſhops, and ſome Patriarchs are often created, it 
equally vain to expect, as impoſſible to give an exact Lift of all the 
iccleftaſtical Dignities in thoſe Parts, whether real or nominal. Let 
therefore ſuffice (once for all) to ſubjoin in this Place the moſt + 
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markable of the Chriſtian Eccleſiaſticks thro! all Parts of the Aſcatick 
and African Turkey ; ſtill referring the Reader to the ſame, as le-! 
velleth thro' the various Parts of this vaſt Empire. Theſe Fecleſin. wh1 
ſticks being Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, The chief Patriarch, 


(beſides him of Conſtantinople, already mentioned in Europe) are those 5 
of Feruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch; as alſo two Armenians (one d ſw 
which reſideth at Ecmeaſan, a Monaſtery in Georgia, and the theo”! 
at Sis in Aladulia ;) and laſtly, one Neſtorian, whoſe Place cf Ref. 
dence is commonly at Moſul in Diavbeck. 
| ea 
The chief Archbihops (together with the European) are thoſe of by 
Herac lea Adria nople Patras uy 
Saloniht Corinth Proconeſus * 
Athens Nicoſia Amaſia 
Malvaſia Janna Scutave ; 
Amphipoli Monembaſi a Tyana f 
Napoli di Remaniz Methynna Tyre 1 
Lariſſa Phanarion Berytus. * 
The chief of the many Biſhopricks (beſides the European) ate 3 
thoſe of A 
mte 
Epheſus Trebiſonde Amaſia be 
Ancyra Drama Nova Cæſarea the 
Cyzicus Smyrna Cogni no 
Nicomedia Metylene Rhodes pi! 
Nice Serra Chio 
Chalcedon _ Chriſtianopoli S. Fobn D' Acre. 


Univerſities.] As for Univerſities in this Country, the Turks att 
ſuch Enemies to Letters in general, that they not only deſpile all 
humane Literature, or acquired Knowledge, but the very Art e 
Printing (the moſt effectual Means of communicating Knowledge) 
is expreſly inhibited by their Law; ſo that the Reader mult not 
expect to find the Seats of the Muſes among them. It's tiue, the 
Jeſuits, and ſome other Orders of the Roman Church (where eſta— 
bliſh'd in theſe Countries) do uſually inſtruct the Children of 
Chriſtian Parents in ſome publick Halls eredted for that put 
poſe 3 bur theſe ſmall Nurſeries of Learning are ſo inconſiderable, 
that they deſerve not the Name of Colleges, much leſs the Title ol 
Univerſities. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this large Country being chief 


Turks and Greeks, a particular Character of em both is already giv? 
| F 
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obe, when treating of Greece and the Danubian Provinces, to 
zhieh I refer the Reader. 


0 Language.] The prevailing Languages in this Country, are the 
fe ſurkiſþ and vulgar Greek, a Specimen of which is already given, 
by when treating ot Turbey in Europe. 

fi 


Government.) This large Country being intitely ſabjeQ to the 
teavy Burthen of the Ottoman Yoke, is govern'd by Four Beg lerbegs. 
c Wi" Subordination to the Grand Seignior; the firſt of them reſideth at 
(1yeurn, about thirty Leagues from Byrſa; the ſecond at Cogn), for- 
nerly [conium ; the third at Amaſia, in the Province of the fame 
ume; and the laſt at Marat, the principal City of {/adula. 


Arms. ] See Turkey in Europe, Page 188. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſh'd Religion of this Country, is that of 
Mabometaniſm, but Perſons of all Proteſſions being tolerated in chete 
hurts, as elſewhere through the Turbiſp Dominions, here are great 
hultitudes of Chriſtians (particularly Greeks) and thoſe of all forts, 
8s Armenians, Facobites, Maronite:, Neſtorians, Melchites, &c. and 
ntermix'd with theſe is a conſiderable Number of Fews. Chriſtianity 
ns planted betimes in this Part of the World, and that by the 
heaching and Writings of the inſpir'd Apoftles, eſpecially St. John 
the Divine, here being the Seven famous Churches, to which he 
wote, vi. thoſe of Epheſus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Lacdicea, Pergamas, 
thladelphia, and Sardis. | | 


62. 1 RAB I A. 


game.] A RABIA [known formerly by the ſame Name; and 
now bounded on the Eaſt by the Arabias Gulf, and 
n of Mare Arabicum ; on the Weſt by the Red Sea; on the North 
* ory wy and Syria propria ; and on the South by part of the main 
veean | is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Arabia; by the 
rnch, Arabie; by the Germans, Arabien; and by the Engliſh, Ara- 
. Why ſo called is not fully agreed upon among Authors; but 
de Reaſon of the various Appellations of its three Parts [viz. Deſer- 
 Petrea, and Felix] is moſt evident, they being ſo term'd from 
ie Nature of their reſpective Soil. . 


ate 


Arx.) The Air of the two Northern Arabia's is very hor during the 
ammer (the Heavens being ſeldom or never over-caſt with Clouds) 
t in that towards the South 'tis much more temperate, being migh- 
tily 
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tily qualified by refreſhing Dews which fall almoſt every Night in 
great abundance, The oppoſite Place of the Globe to theſe Coun. 
tries, is that part of the Pacifick Ocean between 227 and 2 57 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 12 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Soil.] The very Name of theſe Three Arabia's (they lying in the 
24, 3d, and 4th North Climate) do ſufficiently declare the Nature of 
their Soil; the Northern being extremely barren, one encumber'd with 
formidable Rocks, and the other overſpread with vaſt Mountains of Sand, 
but the Southern (deſervedly term'd Fwlix) is of an excellent Soil, be- 
ing extraordinary fertile in many Places. The longeſt Day inthe North: 
moſt part of theſe Countries, is about 14 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the 
Southmoſt, 11 Hours and a quarter; and the Nights proportionably, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Countries, eſpeci 
ally Arabia Felix, are Coral, Pearl, Onyx-ſtones, Balm, Myrrh, Incenſe 
Gums, Caſſia, Manna, and ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 


may ww wy GWeo 
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Aarities.] In Arabia Petræa is the noted Mountain of Sinai (now 
call'd by the Arabians, Gibol Mouſa, i. e. The Mountain of Moſes) on 
which were many Chapels and Cells, poſleſs'd by the Greek and Latin 
Monks, ſeveral of which are ftill remaining, with a Garden adjoining td 
each of 'em, At the Foot of the Mountain is a pleaſant Convent, fro 
whence there was formerly a way up to the Top by one Thouſand four 
Hundred Steps, cut out of the firm Rock, at the Charge and DireQio 
of the virtuous Helena (Mother of Conſtantine the Great) the Maik 
of which Steps are? viſible to this very Day. The Religious hers 
reſiding, pretend to ſhew 7 the very Place where Moſes ſtayd 
for Forty Days, during his Abode on the Mount; and where he 1 
ceiv'd the Tables of the Law, and deſired to ſee the Face of God 
(2.) At Medina in Arabia Felix, is a ſtately Moſque, ſupported by 
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four Hundred Pillars, and furniſh'd with three Hundred Silver Lamp 
and call'd by the Turks, Mos a kiba, or, Moſt Holy; becauſe in it lie 

the Coffin of their Great Prophet (its hanging in the Air by two Load 

tones being a mere Fable) cover'd over with Cloth of Gold, under MM tr 
Canopy of Cloth of Silver curiouſſy embroider'd, which the Baſſa off at 
Egypt is bound to renew yearly by the Grand Seignior's Order. (3.) Au 
Mecca, in the ſame Arabia (the Birth-place of Mahomet) is a Turk & 
Moſque, ſo glorious, that tis accounted by many, the ſtatelieſt of c in 
in the World. Its lofty Roof being rais'd in faſhion of a Dome, wit 4 
two beautiful Towers of extraordinary Height and Architecture, mak ta 
a ſplendid She wat the firſt Appearance, and are all conſpicuous at 7 
great Diſtance. The Moſque is ſaid to have above an Hundred Ca ft 


with a Window over each of em; and within 'tis adorn'd with Ta i 
peſtty and Gildings extraordinary rich, The Number of Pilgrims, "_ In 
| te | yea!!! 
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arly vi ſu this Place is almoſt incredible; every Muaſſalman being 
oblig d by his Religion to come hirher once in his Life · time, or to 
ſend a Deputy for him. (4.) The Country about Zibit in Arabia Fa- 
u {which many reckon to be the ſame with the ancient Saba or Sa- 
hes, Soba or Sheba, mention'd in 1 Kings 10, and Matib. 13.) is ſtill 
fmous for the beſt Frankincenſe in the World, which grows here- 
zbouts in great abundance ; beſides good Plenty of Balſam, Myrrh, 
Caſia, and Manna, with ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] 4rchbiſopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſtti® ; ſee 
Natolia. 


Manners.) The Arab, (great Proficients of old in Mathematical 
Kciences) are now an ignorant, treacherous, and barbarous kind of 
people: The better and more innocent fort of em live in Tents, and 
mploy theis Time in feeding their Hlocks, removing from Place tb 
phce,according to the Conveniency of Grazing ; but the greater patt 
of 'em are idle Vagabonds, and ſu extremely given to Robbing, that 
moſt of the publick Roads in the Aſiatick Twrkey are pitifully pefter'd 
with em, they travelling commonly in conſiderable ps (headed 
by one of their Number, whom they own as Captain) and aſſaulting 
the Caravans as they paſs and repaſs the Mountains. Thoſe near 
Muſcat in Arabia Felix, are abſolutely the beſt of the whole Couti- 
try, being generally characteriꝝ d a People of a very civil and honeſt 
Deportment towards all forts of Perſons. | 


Language.] The vulgar Language in the three Arata's, is the 
trateſque, or corrupt Arabian, which is not only uſed here, but (with 
nriation of Diale&) is ſpoken over a great'part of the Eaſtern Coun- 
ties. As for the ancient, pure, and grammatical Arabian, tis now 


land at School (as Europeans do Greek and Latin) and is chiefly 


ud by the Mahometans in their religious Service, 


Government.) The various Parts of this vaſt and ſpacious Coun- 
try, acknowledge Subject ion to various Sovereigns, and ſome to none 
t all. Diveits ſorts of People in theſe Countries are willinglty ſubject 
uto, and rul'd by ſeveral Beglerbegs reſiding among them by the ſpecial 
Appointment of the Grand Seignior; others are govern'd by their own 
independent Kings or Princes, the chief of whom are thoſe of Fartach, 
Maffa and Amanzarifdin; and ſome others do yield Obedience to cer- 
tan Xerifts or chief Governors (who ate only Tributary to the Great 
Turk) the moſt-honourable of them is be at Mecca, who is of the Po- 
ſterity of Mahomet, but lately in Rebellion againſt his Maſter. Befidey 
theſe, here are ſeveral ſorts of People who live altogetherfreely, deny» 
lng Subjettion to any; the chief of whom are the Bengebres, my 
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and Gordins, who reſide moſtly in Mountains, and are much imploy'4 
in Robbing, eſpecially the Beduins, they uſually travelling in great 
Numbers near Mecca, on purpoſe to aſſault the Pilgrims in their way 
thither, who are always neceſſitated to ſend valuable Preſents to the 
Xerift of that Place, that he may order ſome of his Troops to meet 
the various Caravans, and defend them againſt all Attempts, 


Arms. ] For Arms, ſee the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Seipnion 
Page 188. 


Religion.] Many of the wild Arabs know nothing of Religion, 
living like fo many ſavage Beaſts hunting after their Prey, and fie- 
uently devouring one another. But the more ſober fort of 'em pro- 
teſs the Doctrine ot Mabomet, that grand Impoſtor, and Native c 
their own Country: The principal Points of which Doctrine may be 
ſeen Page 189. to which I remit the Reader, This Country was for 
merly illuminated with the Light of the Bleſſed Goſpel, having te- 
ceiv'd the ſame in the Apoſtolick Age. 


§ 3. STRI A, [by the Turks] Sariſtan. 


WV Odern Syria comprehends Syria, properly ſo call'd. (2.) Phe- 

nicia or Phæenice. (5.) Paleſtine or Fudea. Theſe Diviſions of 
Syria (eſpecially the firſt and laſt) being remarkable Countries, ſome 
what of each of them diſtinctly and in their Order. Therefore, 


Syria, proper ly ſo call'd. . on 


_—F HTS Country [known formerly by the ſame Name of BW"! 
Syria, but different in Extent, being now bounded on 
the Eaſt by Diarbeck; on the Weſt by part of the Mediterranean Sea; 
on the North by ſome of Natolia ; and on.the South by Arabia Deſer WF 
za] is term'd by the Italians, Siria ; by the Spaniards, Syria; by the" l 
French, Sourie ; by the Germans, Syrien; and by the Engliſh, Syria; 
but why ſo call'd, is much controverted among our modern Criticks 
with little ſhew of Probability for the Truth of their various Opin 
ons on either hand, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is pure 2nd ſerene, the Sky being 
ſeldom over-caſt with Clouds, and in moſt parts very healthful to 
breathe in; only in the Months of Fune, Fuly, Auguſt, tis extraor- 
dinary hot, if it prove either calm, or a gentle Wind from the De- 


fart; but (as a repeated Miracle of Providence) theſe Months are . 
| ne ra. 
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J. 

F enlly attended with cool weſterly Breezes from the Mediterranean. 
ear The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Syria, is that part of the vaſt Pa- 
ax jk Ocean, between 232 and 17 Degrees of Longitude, with 33 
be ind 38 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Zoil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in part of the 5th and 
{th North Climate) is extraordinary fertile, where duly manur'd pro- 
lacing moſt ſorts of Grain and Fruits in great abundance. Here are 
indeed ſeveral rocky and barren Mountains; yet no Country in the 
World can boaſt of more pleaſant, large, and fertile Plains than this; 
Plains of ſuch a fat and tender Soil, that the Peaſants, in many Pla- 
ces, do till em up with wooden Culters; and that commonly by the 
Aſliſtance of one Horſe, or two Bullocks, to draw the Plough. But 
the Beauty and Excellency of this Country, is mightily eclipe'd by 
nrious fad and melancholy Objects, that preſent themſelves to the 
fye of the Traveller, viz. Many Cities, Towns, and Villages, for- 
nerly well ſtock'd with Inhabitants, and compaQly built, but now 
quite de populated and laid in Ruins; as alſo many ancient Chriſtian 
Churches, once very ſplendid and magnificent Structures, but now 
nere Heaps of Rubbiſh, and the ordinary Reſidence of wild Beaſts. 


Queque iſe miſerrima vidi. 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is about 14 
Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 9 Hours and 3 
Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. Here it may not be im- 
proper to reCtify a groſs Miſtake of our modern Geographers, who 
eating of Syria, make the River of Aleppo (as they call it) to fall 
no the Euphrates, and aſſert it to be navigable up to the City; 
whereas it hath no Communication with Euphrates at all, but is (al- 
noſt) of a quite contrary Courſe to that in the Maps, and fo far from 
being a navigable River, that tis little better than a mere Brook; or 
at beſt, but a very inconſiderable Rivuler, having its Riſe a little way 
ſer Wouth-Eaſt from Aleppo, and gliding gently along by the City, loſeth 
the it (elf under Ground at a few Miles diſtance on the other fide. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, eſpecially 
hole of Aleppo (which is the ſecond City in the T; urkiſh Empire, and 
de of the greateſt Trade of any in the Levant, being the Centre 
Commerce between the Mediterranean and the Eaſt- Indies, as allo 
ing le Seat of one of the moſt flouriſhing of all our Engliſo Factories 
% bad) are Silks, Camblers, Valaneed, Galnuts, Cotton, Mohairs, 
or BP, Galls, Jewels, Spices, and Drugs of all ſorts, &c. 
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of ſeveral ſtately Chriſtian Churches, with variety of Stone-Coffins lying 
he vn out of the firm Rock; but no perfect Inſcriptions to be leen, 
ago. (8.) In the large Plain of Antioch (being fifreen Leagues long 
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Naritieg.] About fix Days Journey S. S. E. from Aleppo, is the fi. 
mous Palmyra or Tadmor, now wholly in Ruins; yet ſuch Remains o 
many Porphyry Pillars, and remarkable Inſcriptions are ſtill extant, a; 
ſufficiently evince its former State and Magnificence. For a particy. 
lat Draught and Deſcription of it, vide Phil, Tranſact. No. 217, 218, 
(2. About one Hour's riding from the aforeſaid Tadmor, is a large 
Valley of Salt, which is more probably thought to be that mention d 
2 Jam. viii. 1 (where King David ſmote the Syrians) than the other 
about four Hours from Aleppo, tho* commonly taken for ſuch, (z.) 
On the fide of a Hill, nigh to Aleppo, is a Cave or Grotto, remarkable 
among the Turks, for being, as they ſay, the Reſidence of Meri 
Aly for ſome Days; where is alſo the rough Impreſſion of a Hand ia 
the hard Rock, which they believe was made by him. (4.) Under 
one of the Gates of Aleppo, is a Place for which the Twrks havea 
great Veneration, keeping Lamps continually burning in it, becaule 
(according to a receiv'd Tradition among em) the Prophet Elſſba did 
live there for ſome Time. (5.) In the Wall of a Moſque in the Sub- 
urbs of Aleppo, is a Stone of 2 or 3 Foor ſquare, which is wonder- 
fully regarded by the more ſuperſtitious ſort of Chriſtians ; becauſe 
in it is à natural (but obſcure) Reſemblance of a Chalice, environ'd, 
as twere, with ſome faint Rays of Light. Such ſtrange Appreher- 
fions do the a in theſe Parts entertain concerning this Stone, 
that for the Purchaſe of it vaſt Sums of Money have been proffer d by 
them to the Turks; but as groſs Superſtition in the former did hatch 
the Propaſal, fo the ſame in the latter produc d the Refuſal; the 7 urks 
being inexorable when requeſted to ſell or give that, which was once 
ſo ſacred as to become the conſtituent part of a Moſque. (6. ) Belong: 
ing to the Facobite Patriarch in Alto, ate Two fair MSS. of the 
covyoly written on large Parchment Sheets in Syrian Characters (and 
theſe either Gold or Silver) with variety of curious Miniature. (7.) 
Between Aleppo and Alexandretta (or Scanderoon) are the goodly Ruins 


above Ground in divers Places, and many Repoſitories for the Dead 
having actually made a particular Search for them my ſelf ſome Year! 


and three broad) is a ſtately Cauſway croſſing almoſt the Hreadth d 
the Plain, and paſſing over ſeveral Arches [under which ſome ple 
ſant Rivulets do gently glide] all which was begun and finiſh'd in fix 
Months Time by the Grand Vizier, in the Reign of Achmet, and that 
for a ſpeedy Paſſage of the Grand Seignior's Forces to ſuppreſs the fie. 
quent Revolts in the Eaſtern Parts of his Empire. (9. In ſeveral Ci. 
vities of Rocks among Byland-Mountains (a few Hours from Scanderoon) 
is ſometimes found good ſtore of Rain- Water, compleatly petrefy d vl 
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the exceſſive Heat of the Sun Beams. (10.) Nigh to the Factory Ma- 
ine at Scanderoon, is a large, but unfiniſh'd{Building, commonly call'd 
Scanderberg's Caſtle; being vulgarly ſappos'd to have been erected by 
that valiant Prince of Albania, in the Career of his Fortune againſt the 
Tarks ; but tis more probably thought to be of an ancienter Date, 
having thereon the Arms of Godfrey of Bulloign. Laſtly, In the Eaſt- 
ige moſt part of Scanderoon- Bay, is a ruinous old Building, known com- 
n monly by the Name of Jonab's Pillar, erected (as the modern Greeks 
her alledge) in that very Place where the Whale did vomit bim forth, 
. Nur indeed much (and not undeſervedly ) doubted, whether that Monu- 
ble MY ment was erected there upon ſach an Occaſion ; but tis highly proba- 
ble, that this individual Part of theBay was the very Place ofthe Whale's 
| in WM Delivery, it being the ffeareſt to Nineveb of any in the Levant, Which 
der conjecture, I humbly ſuppoſe, is fome-what more reaſonable than that 
ei of ſome dreaming Ancients, who vainly imagin'd that the monſtrous 
ur Wiſh did more than ſurround one Quarter of the World in the ſpace 
did ef Seventy two Hours at moſt; and that too when big with Child. 


ler- Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
uſe See Natolia. 


en- Muanners.] The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Turks 
ne, Wand Greeks [whoſe reſpective Characters are already given in Turkey 
by We Europe, Page 180 and 187.] as alſo many Fews and Armenians, 
teh With other Sorts of Chriſtians intermixt, of whom the Reader may 
fad ſome Account towards the lattet Part of this Section, when we 
come to treat of Paleſtine and the Euphratian Provinces. 


Language.] The chief Language of this Country is the Turkiſh, 
for a Specimen of which vide p. 188. ) the ancient Syriac being loſt 
among em. The various Europeans here reſiding, do commonly uſe 
ins che Lingua Franca. 


ea ©overnment.] This Country being ſubje& unto, and ſucceſſively 
en, ul d by the Seleucidæ, the Romans, the Saracens, the Chriſtians, and 
ar (tans of Boypr, was at laſt conquer'd by the Turks in the Time of 
gm I. Anno 1517. under whoſe heavy Yoke it hath ever ſince 
of {ſp*02n'd, and is at preſent govern'd by its particular Baſſa, appointed 
ex WP) the Grand Seignior, whole Place of Reſidence is ordinarily at Aleppo, 
he principal City of this Province, and thought to be the Aram Sobah, 
nention d in Holy Scripture. But the whole Country of Syria I accord- 
Ing to its modern Extent] is ſubject to Three Baſſas ; the firſt com- 
wnly reſid ing (as aforeſaid) at Aleppo ; the ſecond at Damaſcus in 
kenice ; and the third at 7. ripoli of Syria, Subordinate to each of 
heſe Baſſas, both here and in other Parts of the Ottoman Dominions, 
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are various Cadiz or Judges, who hear and determine the ſeveral Ca, 
ſes, whether Civil or Criminal, which at any time happen betwee, 
Man and Man. And here I can't omit one Particular (which as'ti 
mighty Diſparagement to this People, fo 1 with *twere peculiar te 
them) viz. their mercenary Diſtribution of Fuftice ; for not always the! 
Equity of the Cauſe, but the Liberality of the Patty, does ordinatil 
determine the Matter; as ſome of our Exgliſh Factories in theſe Pang 
ol the World have experienc'd more than once, 


art 
ſh < 


more. 
Corld 
qthe 


Arms.] See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Seignior, p. 182. 


Religion. ] The eſtabliſp'd Religion of this Country, is that of My 
bometaniſm ; the eſſential Tenets of which are already ſet down (pap, 
189.) to which I remit the Reader. But ſince one Thing enjoin d by 
that Religion, is the moſt excellent and neceſſary Duty of Prayer, ! 
can't omit one laudable Practice of this People in that Point; I mean 
not only their inimitable Frequency in performing this Duty (which 
1s Five times a Day) but allo their moſt commendable Fervency and 
Seriouſneſs in the Performance of it, For whenever they ſet about the 
ſame, they addreſs themſelves to the Almighty with „ Re- 
ſpe & and Reverence imaginable, and in the humbleſt Poſture they can; 
ſometimes ſtanding, often kneeling, and frequently proftrating them- 
ſelves on the Ground, and kiſſing the (ame ; and during the whole 
Performance, their very Countenance doth plainly declare the inward 
Fervour and Devotion of their Mind, Yea, ſo exact and punctual ate 
they inobſervingthe various Hours appointed for Prayer, and fo ſe- 
rious and devout in performing that Duty, that the Generality of «; 
Chriftians have too good Reaſon (in both theſe Reſpects) to ſay with 
the Poet, Pudet hac opprobria nobis, &c. The Muezans or Marabeundi 
(being thoſe Perſons who call the People ro Prayers) uſe commoiy 
theſe Wotds, Allah ekber, allah ekber, allah ekber; eſchadou in Ia illab 
illallab; hi alle ſalla, hi alle ſalla, allah ekber, allah ekber, allah ebher, 
la illab illallab, i. e.“ God is great, God is great, God is great; give 
« Teftimony that there is but one God: Come, yield your felves 
up to his Mercy, and pray him to forgive you your Sins. God 
« 1s preat, God is great, God 1s great, thers is none ather God but 
« God,” Diſpers'd over allthis Country, and intexmixt with the Turk,, 
are many Jes, and various ſorts of Chriſtians, particularly Greeks, 
Armenians, Mavonite;, &c. but moſt lamentable is that State of thoſe 
Chriſtians at preſent, not only in reſpe& of that woful Ignorance 
under which they univerſally labour, and the Turkiſh Slavery and 
Inſolence to which they are expos'd-; but alſo in point of thoſe 
diſmal Heats and Diviſions, thoſe numerous Factions and Parties now 
among em; for ſo bitterly inveterate are they againſt one another, 
and to ſuch a Height do their Animoſities frequently come, as to 18 

ec 
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ſh Occaſion to the common Enemy to harraſs them more and 
pore. Chriſtianity was planted very early in theſe Parts of the 
lord; moſt of this Country being water'd with the Bſſed Goſpel 
the Apoſtolick Age. 


II 


du 
ve! 
18 


It 
hg 
'y Phenicia, or Phenice. 

HIS Country (very famous of old, but now of a very ſad and 
me lancholy Aſpe&t, and groaning under the Tureiſb Yoke) hath 
xdergone ſuch diſmal Devaſtations by the deſtroying Arabs, that 
eres nothing now remarkable in it, fave a few ancient Maritime 
ties (moſtly in Ruins) which yet maintain ſomething of Trade 
th Strangers, as particularly Damaſcus (call'd by the Turks, Scham) 
. John d Acre (formerly Ptolemais) and laſtly, Sure and Said, which 


aa ee the ancient Tyre and Sidon. Leaving therefore this deſolate 
cn Wſountry, we pals on to 

id 

ne 


Paleſtine, or Judæa. 


ame.) THIS Country [moſt memorable in Holy Scripture, and 


um; ſometimes the Land of Promiſe, becauſe promis'd to Abraham 
id his Seed; and ſometimes Judæa, from the Nation of the Jes, 
people of the Tribe of Juda, and now bounded on the Eaſt and 
oth by part of Syria propria; on the Weſt by part of the Mediterra- 
an Sea ; and on the South by Arabia Petrea| is term'd by the Ita- 
wand Spaniards, Paleſtina ; by the French, Paleſtine ;, by the Ger- 
uns, Paleſtinen, or das Gelobte Land; by the Engliſh, Paleſtine, or the 
Wy Land. It's called Paleſtine, quaſs Philiſtin, from the Phikſtins, 
ce a mighty Nation therein; and Holy Land, becauſe twas the 
ne of the Life and Sufferings of the Ever-bleſſed and moſt Holy 
ESU, the glorious Kedeemer of Men. 


Air.] The Air of this Country, excepting thoſe Parts adjacent to 
e Lake of Sodom (of which after wards) is ſo extraordinary plea- 
nt ſerene and healthful to breathe in, that many of its preſent Inha- 
ants do frequently arrive to a conſiderable Age. The oppoſite 
lace of the Globe to Paleſtine, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean 
fveen 227 and 232 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 32 Degrees 
South Latitude. 


doil.] This Country (ſituated partly in the 4th and 5th North 
mate, and not exceeding Seventy Leagues in Length from North 
| | co 


ſometimes ftil'd Canaan, from Canaan, the Son of 
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to South, and thirty in Breadth from Eaſt to Weſt) was bleſſed vit 
an extraordinary rich and fertile Soil, producing all things in ſuc 
abandance, that the Scripture terms it, 4 Land flowing with Milk a 
Honey; yea, fo wonderful was the Fertility thereof, and ſuch vaſt My 
titudes of People did it maintain, that K. Devidnumbred in his Tj 

no leſs than 1300000 fighting Men, beſides the Tribes of Lew a 
Benjamin, But, alas ! ſuch were the crying Sins of its Inhabitants, th; 
it not only ſpew 'd them ont, as it had done thoſe who dwelt beg 
them; but the Almighty being highly provoked by their many at 
repeated Abominations, hath turn d that fruitful Land into Barrenreſ 
for the Wickedneſs of them who dwelt therein. For ſuch is the diſm 
State of this Country at preſent, that (beſides the Turkiſh Yoke, unde 
which it groans) the greateſt part thereof is not only laid waſte, b 
even whereduly manur'd, tis generally obſery'd, that the Soil is nd 
near fo fertile as formerly, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt pa 
of this Country, is about 14 Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt in il 
Southmoſt, is about 10 Hours, and the Night proportionably, 


Commodities.] Such is the mean and depauperated State of thi 
Country at preſent, that we may now reckon it deſtitute of all c- 
modities for the Merchant ; its Inhabitants, now a-days, being mer 
Strangers to all manner of Commerce. In its louriſhing Conditio 
under the Kings of Judah and Iſrael, the People thereof did indeec 
manage a very conſiderable Trade abroad, and that chiefly by thi 
two famous Enporiums of Tyre and Sydon above-mention'd, belide 
the Ships of Tarſbiſh, which Solomon one yearly to the Land of O 
and ſo noted were theſe two maritime Cities of old for Merchandi 
zing, that the Evangelical Prophet, I/aiah xxiii. S. denouncing tht 
Overthrow of Tyre, calls it, The crowning City, whoſe Merchant; « 
Princes, and whoſe Traffickers are the Honourable of the Earth: And 
Verſe. 3. he term2th Sydon, I Mart of Nations. But ſo fully accon 
pliſh'd is the prophetical Denunciatien againſt em both, and folo 
and deſpicable is their Condition at preſent, that I heartily wiſh al 
flouriſhing Cities of Chriſtendom might be fo wiſe, as ſeriouſly tor 
fle ct on the ſame, and to take timely Warning by them, eſpeciall 
conſidering, that moft of our Populous and Trading Cities, are nov 
ſuch Dens of Iniquity, that their Inhabitants may juſtly dread, Tout 
till be more tolerable for Tyre and Sydon in the Day of Fudgment, that 


ſor them. | ; 


Karities.] In the Southern Parts of Paleſtine, is Aſphaltis or . 
phaltites (ſo term'd from doga>7T , i. e. Bitumen) that notet 
Lake of F::424, where the abominable Cities of Sodom and Gomrorril 
tormerly ſtood, otherwiſe called the Dead Sea, and remarkable at p 
ſent for abundance of tulphurzous Vapours, which till aſcend in ( 

greal 
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St. Helena, and dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and that in th 
Place where Zachary the Prophet was born, And nigh to it (whe; 
the blefled Virgin did viſit her Couſin Elizabeth) is a Grotto, in whic 
tis ſaid, that the Body of Elizabeth lies interr'd. (11. Upon the lef 
hand in going out of the City of Feruſalem, by the Gate of Joppa, i 
Mount Sion, on whoſe top are ſtill to be ſeen the Ruins of the Ty 
of David, which was once a Building of wonderful Strength, ane 
admirable Beauty. (12. ) Upon Mount Calvary is the ſtately Temp 
of the Holy Sepulchre, built by the aforeſaid virtuous St. Helena, a1 
hitherto viſited by Multitudes of Chriſtians, who flock to it from a] 
Parts of the World, either ont of Devotion or Curioſity. It's dini 
ded into a vaſt Multitude of Apartments, containing many Chapel 
and Altars, which, for the moſt part, receive their Names from ſom 
zemarkable Circumſtance of our Saviour's Paſſion ; beſides thoſe pe 
culiar to Chriſtians of different Nations at Feruſalem, particular] 
the Abyſſines, Armenians, Georgians, Cophtes, Zacobites, Maronites, &c 
and at the Entry of one of thoſe Chapels is the Sepulchre of God 
frey of Bulloign on the one hand, and that of his Brother Balduin 
on the other, But laſtly, In and about Feruſalem ( beſides the Obſer 
vables above-mention'd) are theſe following Particulars, viz, / 
Maſque erected in the very Place where once ſtood the Cœænaculun 
the Church of St. Saviour. and that of the Purification of the bleſſe 
Virgin, with her fplendid Sepulchre ; all three built by the incom 
parable St. Helena. Add to theſe the decent Tomb of Zacban 
near Brook Cedron, with the Sepulchre of Lazarus, at the Town of 
Bethany. Here likewiſe are ſhewn to Pilgrims all other nored Place 
in or about the City, which are frequently mention'd in the Sacred 
Volume; as Moumt Olivet, the Garden of Gethſemane, the Valleys 
Febof.rphat and Gehinnon, the Pool of Siloim, the Field of Blood, &c. They 
moreover ſhew em the Places where formerly ſtood the Palaces & 
Cainphar, Pilate, and Herod, with the Houſes of Martha and Mary, aud 
Annas the High-Prieft; as allo the particular Place where St, Pas, 
wept upon the Denial of his Maſter, and where Judas the Traytor 
hang d himſelf for betraying of him. And finally, The Pilgrims ate 
conducted unto, and viſit the reſpective Place of each varticular 
Scene of our Saviour's Snffetings, with that of his Aſcenſion at lat. 
All which are fully deſcribed by G. Sandys, Theve not, and other later 
Travellers ir the Holy Land, To theſe Karities of Paleſtine, I might 
alfo add thoſ many remarkable Creatures (whether Beaſts, Birds, ot 
Fiſhes) that are mention'd in Holy Writ, and formerly more plerti. 
Hi than at preſent in this Country. But having drawn out this Pa- 
ragraph already to fo great a length, I ſhall not venture upon ſo 
vaft a Subject; remitting the Reader to that incomparable Work ot 
the learned Bochartus, De Animalibus & Scorittura, where he may be 
Fally ſarisfy'd in that Matter. 
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Archbiſhopꝛicks.] As for Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
be Natolia, 


Manners.] The mountainous Parts of this Country are moſtly 
llels'd by the Arabs (of whom in Arabia) the Valleys by the Moors 
of whom in Africa). Other People here reſiding, ate a few Turks, 
ud many Chr:ftians, particularly Greeks (of whom in Europe) and 
ptermix d with all thele, are ſome Jeu, and of them here in parti- 
ular, The Mo lern Fews, to ſay nothing of em in former Times, are 
xvcrally characteris'd thus, dir. A Vagabond, berfid ious and Obſti- 
ure ſort of People; a People now living as mere Aliens, not only in 
not Parts of the Earth, but alſo in this [once] their own Country, 


ht as univerſally addicted to Cozening and Uſury where-ever they 
id Occaſion; a feople ſo ſingularly ſtigmatiz d by Heaven, that 
coding to the Prophet's Prediction) they're now Eng an Afto- 
ment and Hiſſing to all Nations, Ina Word, The Modern Fects 
being extremely blinded in Judgment, and perverſe in Will) do nor 
al remain molt obſtinate in denying the Meſſias already come, not- 
uthſtand ing the cleareſt Demonttration to the contrary ; but alſo 
ey te a People, that's univerſally corcapted in Morals ; and that in 
e higheſt Degree, the Generaliy of 'em being addicted to the 
lackeſt of Vices. 


Language.] This Country being under the Turkiſh Yoke, its In- 
abitants do generally uſe the Zrrkiſh Tongue. The various CE. 
m here reſiding (whether European or Aſi atick) do commonly {prax 
* Languages peculiar to the Countries to which they originally 
belong. 


Gavernment.] How, and by whom this Country was govern'd, 
lit became a Koman Province, is belt learn'd from the Hiftorice! 
Fact of the Sacred Volume, and the Writings of the noted Fewy'» 
Iſtorian, Joſephus, The Land of Paleſtine being brought under thr 
man Senate by Pompey the Great, continu'd ſubject to that State, 
the Beginning of the Seventh Century, when twas invaded by 
e Perſians, and afterwards made a Prey to the Saracens, yet relcu'd 
om them by the Chriſtians, under Godfrey of Bulioign, Anno 1099. 
"noſe Succeſſots held it about Eighty Years; but being taken from 
em by Saladin, King of Syria aud Egypt, it remain'd ſubject to the 
alyhs of Egypt, till conquet'd, Anno 1517. by Selimus the Eirlt, 
mperor of the Twrks, ho ſubjected the ſame to the Ottoman Yoke, 
der which it groans to this yery Day, 


Arms. 


leople indeed univerſally given to Trading where: ever diſpen'd. 
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Arms .] The im of the Chriſtian Kings of Jeruſalem we 

a Croſs Croſſet-ctoſſe, Sol, commonly call'd the Croſs of Gena 

But this Country being now a Part (as aforeſa:d) of the Oithnan D 

minions, is allow'd no particular Arms at preſent, and can only clai 


a Shate of the Enſigns Armorial of the Turkiſh Empire i 
What theſe are, fee Turkey in Europe, p. 1 8 Pire in gener 


Religion.] The preſent Inhabitants of Paleſtine, are in Point 
Religion, redacible to Three Claſſes, viz. Chriſtians, Fews, and M 
bometans. The chief Fenets embrac'd and maintain'd by the ft 
and laſt of theſe, may be ſeen in their proper Places, when treatin 
Chriftendom and Turkey in Europe. As for the Fews, 1 think no Plad 
more proper to diſcourſe of their Religion, than in this their ancie 
Country. Know therefore, that the Modern Fews, both here 2 
elſewhere, adhere ſtill as cloſely to the Meoſaick Diſpenſation, as the 

reſent Circumſtances ina diſpers d and deſpis'd Condition will allo 
TheirService chiefly conſiſts in reading of their Law in the Synagog 
together with various Prayers, which they perform with little or 
Appearance of Devotion. Sacrifices they uſe not fince the Deſttudtic 
their Temple at Feruſalem. The chief Articles of their preſe 
Belief and Practice, are theſe follow ing: (1.) They all agree in t 
Acknowledgment of a Supreme.Being, both eſſentially and perſonal 
one; but entertain ſome ridiculous Apprehenſions concerning him, 
ticularly,the great Pleaſure they vainly imagine he takes in readin 
their Talmud. (2.) They acknowledge a twofold Law of God, vir. 
Mitten and Unwritten one: The Written is that deliver'd by God t 
the Iſraelites, and recorded in the Five Books of Moſes, The Unwri 
ten was allo, as they pretend, deliver'd by God to Maſes, andhande 
down from him by Oral Tradition, and now ta be receiv'd pa biet 
tis affect u, with the former, (3.) They aſſert the Perpetuitj of the 
Law, together with its Perfection; believing there can be nothinga 
ded to it, or taken from it. (g.) They unanimouſly deny the Ac 
compliſhment of the Promiſes and Prophecies concerning the Ae. 
obſtinately alledging, that he is not yet come, and that whenever 
appears, twill be with the greateſt worldly Pomp and Grandeur im 
ginable, ſabduing all Nations before him, and making them ackno\ 
ledge SubjeCtion to the Houſe of Fudah. For evading the express bit 
dictions of the Prophets, concerning his mean Condition and Suffe 
ings, they, without any Shadow of Divine Authority, do confident! 
talk of a twofold Meſſias; one Ben- Ephraim, whom they grant to be 
Perſon of a mean and affficted Condition in this World; another B- 
Da vid, who they believe ſhall be a victorious, powerful Prince, and th 
Reftorer of em to their former Liberty and boſſeſſions. (F.) The 
think that the Sacred Name of God can't be blaſphem'd by Mamif | 
OL 
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y refrain from expreſſing the adorable Tefeſc/umearor, (6.) They 
xdemn all manner of Images, though only deſigu d as a bare Re- 
eſentation of Perſons to After-ages. (J.) They imagine, That the 
ubbath-Day is to be ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd,that Works even of Neceſhty 
nd Mercy are to benegle&ed. Laſtly, They believe a Reſurtection 
tom the Dead at the End of Time, and expect a General Judgment 
the laſt Day. Theſe we may reckon the chief Articles of the 
{iſþ Creed at preſent ; but beſides them, they admit of many othet 
ings which only Uſe and Cuſtom have authoriz'd, and thoſe: ate 
ery different, according to the different Countries in which they 
ww reſide. They are ftill obſervant {according to their Circum- 
knces) not only of the various Feſtivals appointed by God in the Few- 
church; bur alſo ſeveral others of Human Inſtitution, particulacly 
hat which they yearly celebrate in Memory of their Deliverance 
Whom the projected Ruin of wicked Haman; during which Feſtival, 
be Book of Eftber is thrice read over in their Synagogues; and hen 
get the Name of Haman is mention'd, they all with one accord, 
kat furiouſly with Hammers upon their Desk, as ſhewing thereby 
beit Abhorrency of that Perſon who intended ſo. bloody. a Maſlacre 
their Forefathers, The joyful, Tidings of the bleſſed Goſpel were 
woclkim'd in this Country by Chriſt himſelf, and his Apoſties; but 
be obſtinate eus did ſhut their Eyes againſt the Light, and hull 
ſerliſl in their inflexible Obſtinacy to this very Day, | 


§ 4. The Exphratian Provinces. 


game.] "THe remaining Parts of the Afeatick Turkey, are Ororgia. 
Turkomania, and Diarbeck. Theſe Provinces are hqun- 


ra; on the North by a little of Adoſcoura.; and on the South by 
trabia Deſerta. Georgia (formerly Iberia) is fo call'd from Georgi, a 
leople anciently inbabiting theſe Parts, Turbomania ſfotmerly Ar- 
menia Major) ſo call'd from the Turks, a Scythian People, v ho broke 
ro the Caſpian Straits, and poſſeſs'd themſelves of theſe adjacent 
Provinces. And laſtiy, Diarbeck (formerly Meſopotamia and Padan- 
ham, of the Scriptures) but why fo call'd, I find no fatisfaftosy 
Account, We chuſe to conſider all theſe Three under. the aſſum'd 
Title of Euphratian Provinces, becauſe they lie near the Body and 
branches of that [once] famous River of Zphrates. 


Air.] The 4ir of theſe Countries is generally very pleaſant, health- 
hl, and temperate, eſpecially in the firſt and laſt. The oppoſite Place 
«the Globe to theſe. Provinces, is that part of the vaſt Faak Ocean, 


lying 
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led on the Eaſt by Perſia; on the Weſt by part. of Natolia and Syria 
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lying between 237 and 247 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and | 
Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Soil of theſe various Provinces (they lying in the gt 
and 7th North Climate) is generally reckon'd very fit for Paſture 9: 
the Bank of the Tyeris and Euphrates ; and in many Places it prody 
ceth abundance of Fruits, with Variety of Grain. As alſo Georgia] 
ſaid to afford great Plenty of excellent Wine. The longeſt Day intht 
Northmoſt Part of theſe various Provinces, is about 15 Hours and ; 


half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 9 Hours and 3 Quarters, an Fo 
the Nights proportionably. - 
rg 


Commodities.} Theſe being inland Provinces, do not manage an; 
brisk or conſiderable Trade with foreign Parts, and therefore theit 
Commodities are not very numerous; thoſe they export or barter with 
their Neighbours, being chiefly Pitch, Fruits, Silk, and ſuch like, 


Aarities.] At Ourſa, in Diarbeck, is a large Fountain well ſtockd 
with Fiſhes, call'd by the Turks, Abrabam's Fountain and Fiſbes; and 
of ſo great a Veneration among em, that the Banks of it are cover'd 
with curious Carpets for above 20 Paces in Breadth, (2.) Nigh to 
the aforſaid Ourſa, is a Mountain remarkable for ſeveral Grottors, in 
which are to beſeen very ancient Sepulchres of many primitive Chris 
ſtians. (3.) Adjacent to Caraſara (another Town in Diarbeck) ate 
many little Rooms hewn out of the firm Rock, which were probably 
ſome private Cells for ancient Chriſtians, who affe cted ſach Retire- 
ments; each of em having, as 'twere,a Table and Bench, with a repo- 
fing Place, all artificially cut out of the hard Stone, and over each 0 
their Doors is a lively Impreſſion of a Croſs. (4.) On the Eaſt of Ty 
gris, over againſt Moſul, are the Ruins (and thoſe hardly diſcernable) 
of the once great and famous City of Nineveb; the very Profpett of 
which, way ſtrike the Beholder with jaſt Apprebenſions of the fading 
Glory or all ſublunary Magni ficence, and that the largeſt of Cities are 
not too big a Morſel for devouring Time to conſume, (5.) About 2 
Day and half's Journey from Bagdat, is the Sepulchre of the Prophet 
Ezekiel, which is yearly viſited by the Fews of Bagdat with great 
Devotion. (6.) About the ſame Diſtance from Bagdat, but between 
the Eupbrates and Haris, is a prodigious Heap of Earth, intermis d 
with a multitude of Bricks bak'd in the Sun, whereof each is 30 
Inches ſquare, and 3 thick, the whole being zoo Paces in Circuit, is 
call'd Nemrod by the Chriſtians and Jews in thoſe Parts, and commonly 
believ'd,by the vulgar ſort of em, to be the Remains of the renowned 
Tower of Babel; but others rather follow the Opinion of the modem 
Arabs, who call it Agartouf, and believe it to have been rais'd by 21 
Arabian Prince,as a Beacon or Watch Tower, to call his Subjects toge- 
ther 
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her upon all Occaſions. (7.) Nigh to Carklequen (a Town of Tur- 
mania) is a vaſt Rock, in which ace divers artificial private Apart- 


nents, generally reckon'd the retiring Place of St. Chryſoffdm, during | 
vis Exile, as the Chriſtians of thoſe Parts alledge. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] For Archbiſbopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities 1 
be Natolia. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe different Provinces, are very 
liferent in their Tempers and Manners, The Armenians (or thoſe of 
ſyrcomania) are Perſons of a good Behaviour, and juſt in their Deal- 
ugs; and ſome of them (addicted to Trafhck) are dilpers'd thro” 
noſt parts of the Trading World, But the People of Georgia are ſaid 
to be extremely given to Thieving, Drunkenneſs, and moſt forts of 
ther Vices. Thoſe of the Female Sex are generally reckon'd the 
noſt beautiful Women of any in all the Oriental Countries; and fo 
iehly eſteem'd are they by the Grand Seignior, and King of Perſia, 


bat their reſpective Seraglio's are well ſtor'd with them. 


Language.] The Turkiſh, Perſian, and Armenian Tong nes, are all 
tnderſtood, and much as'd in theſe Provinces, eſpecially the Turkiſh, 
h Diarbeck the Armenian Tongue is chiefly made uſe of in Divine S.r- 
nee, and in Georgia the corrupted Greek, 


Government.) The Weſtern Parts of theſe Provinces do own 
bjection moſtly to the Grand Seignior, and the Eaſtern to the King 
f Perſia, and that purely as the Neceſſity of their Affairs requires. 
Thoſe ſubject to the Grand Seignior, are govern'd by various Beglerbegs, 
if his Appointment ; and thoſe in Subjection to the Perſian Power, 
ve rul'd by ſeveral Princes, ſome bearing the Title of Kings (as one 
"the Eaſt of Georgia) who ate elected by the King of Perſia, and 
Inbutary to him. Nevertheleſs, thete ate in theſe Provinces ſeveral 
Kings and Princes, who fear neither the Ottoman Slavery, nor the 
eſtan Power; bur eagerly maintain theif Freedom, and keep all 
de Paſſes of the Mountains, notwithſtanding many Efforts hitherto 
ande ro the. contrary, 


Arms. ] See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Seignior, Page 188. 


 Heligion.3 The prevailing Religion in many Parts of this Country, 
$thar of the Armenians : The principal Points whereof are theſe 
Three: 4 They allow the Apoſlolick and Nicene Creeds, but agree 
"th the Greek. in aſſerting the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the 
uber only. (2.) They believe that Chriſt at his Deſcent into Hell, 
ſeed the Souls of all the Damu'd from thence, and repriev's them till 
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the End of the World, when they ſhall be remanded to eternal 
Flames. (3.) They alſo believe that the Souls of the Righteous ate 
not admitted to the Beatifical Viſion until after the Reſurrection; 
and yet they pray to Saints departed, adore their Pictures, and burn 
Lamps before them, praying likewiſe for the Dead in general, They 
aſe Confeſſion to the Prieſt, and of late have been taught the ſtrange 
Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation by Popiſh Emiſſaries, diſpers'd thro? 
moſt Parts of this large Country; but they ſtill give the Euchari in 
both Species to the Laity, and us d nnleaven'd Bread ſoak'd in Wine 
In adminiſtring the Sacrament of Baptiſm, they plunge the Infant 


thrice in Water, and apply the Chriſm with conſecrated Oil in fom 


of a Croſs, to ſeveral Parts of the Body; and then touch the Child“ 
Lips with the Euchariſt, Theſe are the chief Tenets and Practices 


of the Armenians in Religious Matters: But to theſe we a: add} 
ually 


that vaſt multitude of Faſts and Feſtivals, which they pan 
obſerve (one fourth part of the Year being ſuch); and truly, it is i 
the Obſervation of em that the very Face of the Chriſtian Religio 

is as yet kept up among this People. Chriſtianity was planted in theſg 
Parts of the World in the earlieſt Ages of the Church, Bartholomeu 
the Apoſtle being generally reckon'd the chief, if not firſt, Propaga4 
tor thereof. : 
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Concerning the Aſiatick lands. 


The Japan Iſlands, 
The Philippin Iſlands. 
Reduc'd (Page 45.) to fix Claſſes, The Iſles Des Larront. 
vi. The Moluccoes, 
The Iſlands of the Sund. 
The Maldives and Ceylon. 
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Theſe Iſlands (as aforeſaid) being reduc'd to fix Claſſes; of each 
theſe Claſſes * and in their Order. Therefore, 
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d 1, The Japan Iſlands. 


Name.]"J"Heſe Iſlands (thought by ſome to be the Juin of thel 
Ancients) are term'd by the Jtalians, Giapone ; by thel 
Spaniards, Iſlas del Japon; by the French, Les Iſles du Jaton; by the 
Germans, Die Fapaniſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Japan Iſlands; 
but why ſo call'd, I find no ſatisfactory Account among Criticks, 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands doth much incline to Cold, but is} 
generally efteem'd very wholeſome to breathe in, The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Fapan, is that part of the Paragueyan Ocean, lying 


between 322 and 332 Degrees of Longitude, with 30 and 40 De- 
grees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is reckon'd abundantly fertile in} 


Grain, Roots, and divers forts of pleaſant Fruits; as alſo the Ground 
(though much over-ſpread with Foreſts, and encumber'd with valt] 
Mountains) is very fit for Paſturage, and well ſtock'd with Multitudes 
of Cattle. The Length of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is 


much the ſame as in the middle Provinces of China, they both lying! 


under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iflands, are Gold, 


Silver, Elephants Teeth, and moſt forts of Minerals. 


Narities.] There is in Japan (according to the Teſtimony of! 
Varenius) a very remarkable Fountain, whoſe Water is almoſt equally] 
hot with boiling Ol; it breaks forth only twice a Day for the ſpace] 


of one Hour, during which Time the Eruption is fo violent, that no- 
thing can withſtand the Strength of its Current; for with ſuch 3 
mighty Force doth the Water buiſt out, that tis ſaid to raiſe up, and 


throw away the greateſt Stone they can lay over the Mouth of the 


Fountain, andetbat with ſuch a Noile, that it frequently reſembles 


the Report of a gieat Gan, (2.) Ln the ſame Iſland is a prodigious] 


high Mountain, generally ſuppos'd to equal (and by ſome to fur: 


paſ / the famous Pike of Tenerife, being viſible almoſt 40 Leagues oft} 
at Sea, th.* 18 diftant from the Shore. (3.) In this Cluſter of Iſlands are 


commonly reckon d no lets than 8 ditterent Volcano's, whereof ſome 
are very ternble, Here is alſo great variety of medicinal Waters, and 
many hot Springs, befides that moſt remarkable one above-mention'd. 
(J.) In the City af Atenco is a mighty Colaus of gilded Copper, i9 
v hich beople pay their Devotions: Of ſuch a prodigious Bignels1s that 
Fa god, that being fer in a Chair, which is Eigity Foot broad, and ” 
$2.44." 4 f | vent 
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renty high) no leſs than Fifteen Men may conveniently ſtand on his 
Head. His Thumb is ſaid to be Fourteen Inches about, and propor- 
tionable to it is the reft of his Body, In this City are reckon'd about 
ceventy Heathen Temples, and one of them is ſaid to be furniſh'd 
with no fewer than 3333 gilded Idols, 


the 5 
* Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks , Univerſities ; 
vas; 


" WM WManners.] The Fapanrers (being a People of an Olive-colour'd 

. W Complexion) are generally of a tall Stature, ſtrong Conſtitution, and 
die ft to be Soldiers. They te ſaid to have vaſt Memories, nimble Fan- 
ace} cies, and ſolid Judgments, They are abundantly fair and juſt in their 
"Wl Dealings, but naturally ambitious, crnel, and diſdainful to all Stran- 
es, eſpecially thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion, admitting none ſuch 
to traffick with 'em ſave only the Dutch, who {to monopulize an ad- 
rantageons Trade) are fo complaiſant to thoſe Pagan People, as to 
ſuſpend the very Profeſſion of Chriſtianity during their Abode among 
them. 


Language.] The Faponeſe Tongue is ſaid to be very polite and 
copious, abounding with many ſynonimous Words, which are com- 
monly us'd according to the Nature of the Subject ; as alſo the Qua- 
lity, Age, and Sex, both of the Speaker, and the Perſon to whom 
the Diſcourle is directed. | 


Government. ] Theſe Iſlands are govern'd by ſeveral petty Kings 
off and Princes (or Tanes) who are all ſabje& to one Sovereign, ſtil'd the 
1, WM Emperor of Japan. His Government is alſo Deſpotical, and his Sub- 
eas adore him as a God; never daring to look him in the Face, and 
* hen they ſpeak of him, they turn their Countenances down to the 

Earth. Peculiar to the Emperors of Japan, is the following Cuſtom, 
2, That they efteem it a kind of Sacrilege to ſuffer either Hair or 
Nails to be cut after Coronation, 


Arms.] The Emperor of Japan (according to the Relation of the 
Ambaſſadors of the Dutch Eaſt- India Company) bears Or, Six Stars, Ar- 
r eent, in an Oral Shield, and border'd with little Points of Gold. But 


of Idols, to whoſe particular Service great Numbers both of Men and 
Women do conſecrate themſelves. The chief of thoſe Idols are call'd 
by the Names of Amida and Foqueux, The Votaries of the former are 
80 laid to aſſert the Soul's Immortality, and the — 
. | X an 


ty 3 


ne *<cording to others, his Arms are Sable, with Three Treefoils Argent. 
«7 ſieligion.] The Fapanners are groſs Idolaters, having a multitude 
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and thoſe of the latter imagine, That the frequent Repetition of ce 
tain Words will atone for all their Miſdoings, and procure to em th& 
Enjoyment of complete Felicity at laſt, Great was the multitude of 
Converts to Chriſtianity once in theſe Iſlands, if we might ſafely credif 
the Teſtimony of our Roman Miſſionaries, who, Anno 1596. reckon'd 
no leſs than 600000 of the Natives, then actually profeſſing the Chu 
ſtian Religion, But how many ſoever were AN brought over tal 
the Knowledge of the Truth, moſt certain it is, that they quickly! 
apoſtatiz d from the ſame ; and that no Perſon dares openly avow the 
Doctrine of Chrift ſince the Year 1614. all Europeans (ſave the Dutch) 
and others profeſſing Chriſtianity, being then expell'd thoſe Iflandsg 
and not likely to have any more Accels there for the future. | 


$ 2. The Philippin Hands. 0 


Name. THESE Iſlands (diſcover'd by Magellan, Anno 1520. 

are term'd by the [talians, Philippine; by the Spaniards, 95 
Iſlas de Philppe; by the French, Philippines; by the Germans, Philh- ba 
piniſcbe Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Pbilippin Iſlands ; ſo cail'd WM th 
from Philip II. of Hain, in whole Time they began to be inhabited M1 
by Spaniards, f 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is very moderate, notwithſtanding Wl 
they lye ſo near the Line. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to they, n 
is the Northmoſt part of Braſil. WM: 


Soil.) The Sul of theſe Iſlands is generally very fertile, producing Na 
in great abundance moſt ſorts of Grain, Herbs, and Fruits. They ate We 
alſo very fit for Paſturage, and ſeveral of em are well furniſh'd with 
ſome rich Mines of Gold, and ether Metals. The Length of the } 
Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is much the fame as in the Souther | 
Parts of China, they lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Rice, WC 
Pulſe, Wax, Honey, Sugar-Canes, Gold, Cotton-Wooll, &. ti 


Narities.] In the Sea ſurrounding theſe Iſlands, is frequently ſeen Wu 
a ſort of Fiſh or Sea · Monſter, about the Bigneſs of a Calf, which in 
Shape doth much reſemble the ancient Sirenes, ſo famous among the 
Poets; whence our Eigliſß Navigators term it the r be⸗ 
cauſe its Head, Face, Neck, and Breaſt, are ſomewhat like thoſe of : 


the Fair Sex. In ſeveral of the Philippins are ſome little Volcano, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Iſland Tandaia. | 
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Archbiſhopzicks.] Here is one Spaniſh 4rchbiſhoprick, viz. that of 
Manilla, 


Biſhopzicks.] And ſabje& to him are ſeveral Suffragan Biſpops, but 
heir Number and Titles are uncertain, 


Univerſities.] Univerſities in theſe Iſlands. None. 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands are generally a 23 
dus and valiant fort of People, maintaining ſtill their Liberty in ſe- 
vetal Places: They're ſaid to be civil and honeſt enough in their 
Dealings with the Chineſes. and Europeans, but moſt of em have a 
reat Averſion to the Spaniards, having been extremely ill us'd by 
chat Nation in divers reſpects. 


Language.) The prevailing Language in theſe Iſlands, is the 
Faniſh, which is not only in uſe among the Spaniards themſelves, 
but is alſo underſtood and ſpoken by many of the Natives. As for 
the Language peculiar to 'em, we can give no particular Account 
thereof, {ave only its near Affinity to the Malay Tongue, 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands being moſtly ſubject to the King of 
Hain, are rul'd by a particular Vice-Roy appointed by his Catholick 
Majeſty, whoſe Place of Reſidence is in Laconia, the biggeſt of em 
zl, The Natives (as aforeſaid) do ſtill retain their Libertics in ſe- 
recal Places, eſpecially in tha Ifle of Mindana, where thoſe People 
all'd Hilanoones (i. e. Mountaineers) Sologues and Alſoores, acknow- 
edge nothing of Subjection to the Spaniſh Power, 


Arms.] 


Religion.) Many of the milder fort of the Natives are inſtructed 
n, and make Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion; and that by the 
Care and Diligence of Roman Miſſionaries ſent thither from time to 
time, The reſt being of a ſavage and antraftable Temper, continue 
ſill in the thick Miſt of Paganiſm, The Spaniards here reſiding, 
ae the ſame in Religion with thoſe in Spain, 


$ 3. Iſles des Larrons. 


T HESE Iflands were diſcovered by Magellan, Anne 1520. and 
ſo nam d by him from the Natarezof their Inhabitants, who 
ere exceſſively given to Thieving. This being all that's remarkable 


of em, we pals on to, | 
| * 54 
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$ 4. The Molucques, or Moluccoes, 


[. 

= ” 

Name.] 'HESE Iflands, unknown to the Ancients, are term'd V i 
| the Italians, Melucche ; by the Spaniards, Molic og Ml t 
by the French, Iſles Moluques; by the Germans, Die Molucciſche [nſuln 1 
and by the Engliſh, The Adolucques, or Maoluctas Iſlands ; ſo call'd from q 
the Word Moloc, which in the Language of the Country ſignifictii t 
the Head; becauſe theſe Iſlands properly call d the Moluccoet, ar u 


Muated, as twere, at the Head or Entrance of the Indian Archipelage 


Air.] Theſe Iſlands lying under, and on either fide of the Line 
the 4# is extremely hot, and generally efteemed very unwhollomed 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Moluccoes, is the Nonhera 
part of Braſil. 


Sof.) The Sci of theſe Iſlands is not reckon'd fo fertile as that off 
the Philippin, eſpecially in Grain; but for abundance of Spices and 
rich Mines of Gold, they far ſurpaſs them. The Days and Nighil 
do not much vary in their Extent all the Year round, theſe Iſland 
being ſo near unto, and partly under the Equinoctial. 


Ss = won, G09 eyo 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Cold, 
Cotton, Spices of all forts, eſpecially Cinnamon, Pepper, Cloves,] 
Ginger, Nutmegs, Maſtick, Aloes, Sc. : 


. 


Natitieg. ] In the Iſland of Timor and Solor, grows a Tree which 
ſtinketh exactly like Human Excrements : A confiderable part of an WM tl 
Arm of which Tree, is to be ſeen in the publick Muſeum of Gr 
College, London. (2.) In ſeveral of the Moluccoes are divers Volcano, 
particularly that call'd Gounong-apy in Banda, which ſome Years ago Wl 
made a dreadful Eruption, not only of Fire and Sulphur, but alſo of WM © 
ſuch a prodigious Number of Stones, that they cover'd a great part of 
the Ifland ; and fo many drop'd into the Sea, that where 'twas formerly 
40 Fathom Water near the Shore, is now a dry Beach. (3.) In Ter- 
nata {one alſo of the Moluccoes) is another Volcawo, reckon'd by many 
to be yet more terrible than the former, for a particular Deſcription WW 8 
of which, Vid. Philo. Tranſ. N. 216. (4.) In the Moluccoes is a Bitd * 
$2rm'd by the Natives Adanxcodiarn, i. e. vis Dei; and by the EW 
ropeans, The Bird of Paradiſe. He is indeed a Creature of admirable th 
Beauty, 2nd being always ſeen upon the Wing, 'twas currently be- 
kev'd that he had no Feet, But that Opinion is now found to be 4 
groſs Miftake (as every noted Mauſæum of natural Rarities ſufficiently 
evinceth) notwithſtanding the ſame was not only receiv'd n 
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thinking Vulgar, but alſo embrac'd even by ſome confidering (yet 
therein deceiv'd)) Naturaliſts; among whom the great Scaliger, 
Exer. 228, Sect. 2.] was one; and likewiſe Geſner the Pliny of Ge- 
many] be ing led into the ſame Error, hath pictur'd that Bird accord- 
ingly. To theſe Remarkables above-mention'd, I may here add 
that rare Quality of Cloves (one of the chief Spices produc'd in theſe 
Iſlands) viz. their ſtrange attractive Virtu® Shen laid near any Li- 
quids, being able to drain a Hogſhead of Wine or Water in a ſhort 
ume; whereby ſome unwary Commanders of Ships have been moſt 
unexpectedly depriv d of their beloved Liquors, 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Univerſities. 
None. 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, eſpecially ſuch as inha- 
bit the midland Parts, are by moſt efteem'd a treacherous, inhuman, 
and bale kind of People; much given to beaſtly Pleaſures, and gene- 
rally walking naked; but thoſe upon or near the Sea-Coaſts, who 
have Commerce with Europeans, are pretty well civiliz'd, and ſeve- 
al of em prove very ingenious. Their manner of Dealing is all by 
bartering, they being Strangers as yet to Money. 


Language.] All we can find of the Language peculiar to the Na- 
tives of thele Iſlands, is, That tis as barbarous as they who own it. 
The Trading Perſons among em in their Dealings with Strangers uſe 
the Portugue de Tongue. 


Government. Theſe Iſlands are ſubjed to many Sovereigns of 
their own, and ſome (particularly Celebes and Gilolo) have each of 
em ſeveral petty Kings, whom they own as Sovereign Lords and 
Governors. The Portugueze formerly had got conſiderable Footing 
in theſe Iſlands; but now the Dutch, who ſend thither many of their 
condemned Criminals to be there employ'd as perpetual Slaves. 


Arms.) : 


Heligion.] The Natives of the Moluccoes are, for the moſt part, 
grots Idolaters; and intermix'd with them are many Ma fhometans, 
with ſome who know a little of Chriſtianity ; which Knowledge hath 
not been improv'd very briskly in thoſe poor Creatures, ever ance 


they happen d to change their Maſters, 
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9 5. The Iſlands of the Sund. 


Pame.] 1 Iſlands (unknown to the Ancients) are term'd by 
| | the [talians, Iſola di Sunda; by the Spaniards, I as del 
Send; by the French, Les Iſles de la Sonde; by the Germans, Die Inſuln 
in Sunde , by the Engliſh, The Iſlands of the Sonde or Sond; ſo call'd 
from the Straits of the Sund, between the Iſles of Java and Sumatra. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is extremely hot (they being ſitua- 
red under the fame Parallels of Latitude with the Moluccoes) and in 
Sumatra, tis mighty unwholſome, by reaſon of many Lakes where- 


with that Iſland abounds, The oppolite Place of the Globe to the | 


Iſies of the Sund, is part of Terra firma, and the Land of the Ama. 
2075, in South America. | 


Soil. ] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is generally very good, eſpecially | 


in Java and Sumatra, affording great Plenty of Corn and Fruits, 
mightily abounding with the chiefeſt of Spices ; well furniſh'd with 
various kinds of Fowl ; and wonderfully ftor'd with rich Mines of 
Gold, Tin, Iron, Sulphur, and ſeveral other Minerals, The lengtl 


of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is much the ſame throughout 
the whole Year, their Latitude either South or Northern being 1n- | 


confiderable. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Gold 


in great Quantities, moſt ſorts of Spices, plenty of Wax and Honey, 
your or Siiks and Cottons, ſome precious Stones, and the beſt kind 
of Brals. 


Harities.] In the Iſland of Java are Serpents of a prodigious 
Length and Bigneſs; one being taken at a certain time, that was thit- 
teen Yards and a half Jong ; and fo big, that they found a young Boar 
in his Belly. In the ſame Iſland is a remarkable Volcano, which lome- 
times burns with great Rage. (2.) Towards the middle part of Suma- 
tra, is another burning Mountain, call'd Mons Balulvanus, which vo- 
mits forth Fire and Aſhes in like manner as Mount Ætna in Sicih, or 
Veſuviu in Naples. (3.) In the ſame Iſland is a very obſervable Tree, 
call'd Sangali by the Malayans ; and by the Portugueze, Arbor triſte de 
dia; ſo term'd from its remarkable Property of putting forth abun- 
dance of lovely Buds every Evening ( which look very pleaſant to the 
Eye, and fill the Phaces adjacent with a moſt fragrant Smell) but theſe 
fading and falling to the Ground when the Sun ariſeth, it appears in 


a melancholy and monrning Drefs all Day long. (4-) In the * of 
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Borneo is a Creature uſually known to our Engliſh Navigators, by the 
Name of the Savage Man; being of all Brutes likeft to Man, both in 
Shape, Stature, and Countenance, walking alſo upright upon his two 
hinder Legs, and thar frequently, if not always. He is a Creature of 
great Strength, and extremely ſwift in running. Many reckon him 
the Ape peculiar to Borneo, and the hunting of him is efteem'd a 
princely Diverſion, | 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Univerſities, 


none. 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands do conſiderably differ 
in point of Manners ; thoſe of Borneo being generally eſteem'd Men 
of good Wits, and approved Integrity. Thoſe of Java very trea- 
cherous, proud, and much given to Lying: And the Inhabitants of 
Sumatra are affitm'd to be good Artificers, cunning Merchants, and 
ſeveral of 'em expert Mariners, 


Language.] The Language in theſe various Iſlands is not the ſame, 
at leaſt, it doth mightily differ in variety of Diale&s. The tradin 
people who have frequent Dealings with the Franks, do underſtan 
and ſpeak the Portugueze Tongue, 


Government. ] In each of theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Kings. In Bor- 
reo t WO; one Mahometan, and the other Pagan. In Sumatra and 
Java, are many Princes, ſome Mabometan, and ſome Pagan, The 
chief of thoſe in Sumatra is the King of Achem, and Materan is the 
chief in Java. The Hollanders and Portugueze have eſtabliſh'd ſeve- 
al Factories in theſe Iflands, eſpecially the former. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Natives cf theſe Iſlands, who reſide in the Inland 
Parts, are generally groſs Idolaters; but thoſe towards the Sea Coaſts 
ve, for the moſt part, zealous Profeſſors of the Doctrine of Mahomet, 
in ſeveral of its fundamental Points, 


Q 6. The Maldives and Ceylon. 


Name.] Heſe Iſlands (unknown in former Times, except Cey- 

lon, which is thought by ſome to be the Ophir of Solo- 
men, and the Taprobane of the Ancients) are term'd by the Italians, 
Maldivee Ceylon; by the Spaniards, Maldivas Ceylon; by the French, 
lies des Maldives & Ceylon; by the Germans, Die Maldiviſche Inſulr 


—_— 
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- montal to Strangers. But in Ceylon tis fo pure and wholfome, that! 


& Ceylon; and by the Engliſh, the Maldives and Ceylon : They are 
called Maldives from Male, the chiefeſt of em, and Dive, which in 
their Language ſignifies an Iſland. But from whence Ceylon derives] 
its Name is nor very certain. 


Tir. The Ar of theſe Iſlands / notwithſtanding of their nearncg'! 
to the Line) is very temperate, there falling a kind of Dew every 
Night, which mightily helps to qualifie the ſame, yet frequently] 


the [Indians term this Iſland, Temariſin, i. e. A Land of Ple:ſure, The. fe, 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to theſe Iſlands, is that of Mare de! Zur, K 
lying between 262 and 272 Degrees of Longitude, with the Lau- 
tor, and 10 Degrees of South Latitude. =! 


Soil.] The Foil of theſe Iſlands is extraordinary fruitful, except in 
Coin, whereofthe Maldives are ſaid to be ſcarce, The length of the 
Days and Nights in them, is much the ſame throughout the whole! 
Year, the Latitude of the Northmoſt of em being incontiderable, 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Cin-WM 
namon, Gold, Silver, moſt fort of Spices, Rice, Honey, Precious] 
Stones, &c. 


Narities.] In Ceylon is that remarkable Mountain, commonly calld 
Ad :m's Pike, which is of a great height, and reported to {-nd forth 
ſometimes from its Top both Smoke and Flame. In many of the H. 
fave lands grows that Tree bearing the Cacoa, ot India Nuts, which 
is very remarkable for its various Uſes; for out of it is yearly drain'd 
a large Quantity of Juice, which being drawn at certain Sealons, and 
pte pared after different manners, do taſte exattly like excellent Oil,j 
Butter, Milk, as allo ſome foits of Wine and Sugar. Of rhe Fruit 
they uſually make Bread, and the Leaves ſerve as Paper to write up- 


on: And as for the Trunk of the Tree, they employ it either 1 


building of Houſes or Ships. Theſe [lands likewite abound with 
variety of pretty white Shells, which ate much admir'd, and pals cur: 
rent as Money in many parts of the adjacent Continent. 


Archbiſpopzicks, &c.] 4r. bbiſbepricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, none 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands (being for the moſt pat 
tall and ſtrait of Kody) are efteem'd a lazy, proud, and ctteminate 
fort of People, yet ſome of em are reputed to be good Artificers 1 
Mctals. Moſt of em go ftark naked, except whit natural Inſtinct 

ompteth them ro cover. To wear long Hair, is only the Privilege 
of the King and Soldiers. | 


Tan. 
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Language.] The Inhabitants of the Maldives have a peculiar Far- 


un of their own, Thoſe who reſide on the Sea- Coaſts of Ceylon, un- 


lerſtand a little Dutch, and ſomething of the Portug ne xe Tongue. 


Government.] The Maldives ate moſtly ſubject to one Sovereign; 
who hath his ordinary Refidence in Male, the chief of all choſe 
lands. And Ceylon is governed by its own King, reſiding at Cans 
, to whom ſeveral little Princes are tributary ; but much of the 
dea Coaſts is poſſeſo'd by the Dutch. The Maldive Sovereign is faid 
o aſſume the Title of Sultan, King of Thirteen Piovinces, and 
Twelve Thouſand Iflands, viz, thole of the Maldives, their Num- 
ber being generally accounted ſuch. 


Arms. ] 
ſieligion.] The Natives of this mighty Cluſter of Iſlands, are part- 


ly Mabometans, partly Idolatert, eſpecially the latter, Paganiſm be- 
ng the moſt predominant of the two. 


And ſo much for Aſta and the 4ſeatick Iflands, Now followeth, 
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CHAP. II. 

Of AFRICA. 

'ſ Egypt — —— 2 Cairo. 
| Sarbary ————— 


Fes. 


8 Bildulgerid ——— — — i. 5 ara. 

7 Zaara, or the Deſart — = = | Tuengiga. 

The Land of the Negroes > Tombute. 

— 8. 

3 Guinea — Frm 

8 — — — — — de, 
Exterior or Inf. Chaxhums. 

ones 3 | 

(Interior or Sup.z \Monomot apa. 


Io theſe add the African Iſlands. 


Of all which in Order. Therefore, 
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e. I. 
Concerning Egypt. 


d. m. 
22 co (Length from N. E. to 8. 
5 between; 36 ©o Lot Lon. 7 R bb rt be; 650 Miles. 
21 oo > YJBreadth from E. to W. is 
between? 31 9 of * — about 310 Miles. 


Cairo — — 


Fife, or the Lower Egypt — Alexandria 
= North ward, 
; IBechria, or Middle Epypt 8 


— 

Sabid, or Upper Epypt — \ 2 JSabid — 

© Syath ward, 
The Coaſts of the Red Sea Coſſir 


22H thr Country (much the ſame with ancient Egypt, and now 

bounded on the Eaft by the [thmus of Suez, and the Red 
2; on the Weſt by Barbary, Bildulgerid, and Zaara; onthe North by 
ut of the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by Nubia and Atex] 
s variouſly nam'd of old, as Miſraim, by the Jews ; Auguſtanica, by 
e Romans; Oceana, by Beroſus ; Ogygia, by Xenophon ; Potamia, by 
wodotus , and Hefeſtia, by Homer, &c. It is now term'd by the Ita 
n, Egytto ; by the Spaniards, Egypto ; by the French, Epypte ; by the 
mans, Eoypten , and by the Engliſh, Erypt ; ſo call'd [as many 
ugine] from Fgyprus, Son of Belus, and Brother to Danans. 


Air.] The ir of this Country is very hot, and generally efteem'd 
iremely unwholſome, being always infeſted with nauſeous Vapouts, 
end ing from the fat and ſlimy Soil of the Earth, That it never rains 
i2oypt, as ſome have boldly affirm'd, may delervedly claim a place 
nong the Vielgar Errors of the World. The oppoſite Place of the 
lobe to Egypt, is part of Mare Paci cum, lying between 202 and 216 
grees of Longitude; within 21 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Holl.) Epypt (lying in the 4th and 5th North Climate) was, and is 
al accounted as fertile a Country as any in the World; the Soil bei 
onderfully fatned by the yearly overflowing of the Nile. It's exceed- 
ig plentiful of all forts of Grain; and for its vaſt abundance of Cora 
itormer Times, 'twas common! y term'd Horreum Popult Roncam., 
be longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 14 Houars and half; 
| | | rhe 
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the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 10 Hours and a half; and the Night 
proportionably. 5 


Commodittes.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Sugn 
Flax, Rice, all ſorts of Grains and Fruits, Linen Cloth, Salt, Bal 
ſam, Senna, Caſha, Butargio, r. 


Rarities.) In and near to ancient Alexandria (now term'd by thy 
Turks, Scanderick or Scanderie) are many conſiderable Remains of An 
riquity ; particularly the ruin'd Walls of that ancient famous Cir 
with a conſiderable Number of Towers, ſeveral of which are alma" 
intire : here allo are divers ſtately Porphyry Pillars, and ſeveralcuri 
ous Obelisks of pure Garnet (eſpecially that which bears the Name 
of Pompey's Pillar) ſome of em itil] ſtanding, others thrown down 
and all adorn'd with variety of Hieroglyphicks : For a particular Ac 
count of ſuch Pillars, with a curious Draught of divers of 'em, repre 
ſenting both their true Dimenſions and Hieroglyphick Characters 
vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 161, and 178. To theſe Curioſities we may ade 
the [once] proud Palace of Cleopatra, now wholly in Ruins, being (c 
defac'd, that tis hardly diſcernable if ever ſuch a ftately Structure 
was in that Place. (2.) In the ancient Caſtle of Grand Cairo, are ſe 
vera] Remarkables worthy Obſervation, which Strangers, with ſome 
Difficulry, obtain leave to ſee : The chief whereof are theſe Three 
Firſt, The Arcane, which is a frightful dark Dungeon, and that (a 
they tell you) into which the Patriarch Foſeph was thrown down 
Secondly, A very large ancient Room, with about Thirty Pillars of 
Thebaick Stone as yet ſtanding, which till bears the Name of Foſepb' 
Hall. Laftly, In this Caſtle is a prodigious deep Pit, with a Spring 
of good Water in its bottom (a Rarity in Egypt) which the Native 
term Foſeph's Well. From this Pit ſome Travellers are pleas'd to talk 
of anartihcial Communication under Ground, between the Pyramids 
on one Hand, and the Town of Sex, on the other. For a farthe 
Account of thele Particulars, vid. Thevenot's Travels, part 1. c. 9. (3. 
A few Miles Weſt of Grand Cairo, are the Egyptian Pyramids, (calld 
by the Turks, Pharaon Daglary ; and by the Arabs, Doebel Pharaon 
1. e. Pharaoh's Hills) thoſe famous Monuments of Antiquity, Whie 
*rwould ſeem devouring Time could not conſume. The biggeſt ol 
'em hath theſe Dimenſions, viz, Five Hundred and Twenty Foo! 
high, upon a Baſe of Six hundred and two Foot ſquare ; Two hun 
dred and fifty Steps from Top to Bottom, each Step being Tuo 
Hands broad, and almoſt Four high; and its Top being flat, is able 
to contain Thirty Men. (4.) Adjacent to the biggeſt Pyramid is 
monſtrous Figure of a prodigious Greatneſs, call'd Sphinx; and b 
Herodotus, Androſphink : The Buſt (being all of one Stone) repreſen! 


the Face, and Breaſts of a Woman, whote Head, according to Plan, 
15 


\ 
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2 Hundred and thirty Foot in Circumference, and Forty three long ; 
alſo a Hundred ſixty two from the Top of the Head to the loweſt 
it of the Belly. But theſe Dimenſions are different from thoſe of 
me modern Travellers, who ſay, that tis but twenty fix Foot high, 
d fifteen from the Chin to one of the Ears, and the reſt proportion- 
ly. (5-) Near to Grand Cairo are ſeveral deep ſubterranean Cavi- 
(he wn out of the firm Rock, and having variety of Hierogly- 
nicks inſcrib'd on the Walls) in which repoſe ſeveral of the famous 
tian Mummies ; and in ſome of thoſe Repoſitories of the Dead it 
that certain Lamps are ſaid to have been found, which conftantly 
m without conſuming, till expoſed to the open Air. -(6.) In the 
mous River of Nile ate abundance of Crocodites, thoſe terrible and 
routing Animals, which Bochartus (de Animalibus, S. S. Part 2. 
hap. 16, 17, 18.) endeavours to 72 to be the ſame with that 
eature mentioned in the Book of Feb under the Name of Leviathan, 
teleron of this Animal, about Four Yards three Quarters longs 
y be ſeen in the Repoſitory of Greſham College, being preſented 
the Royal Society by that truly worthy and ingenions Gentleman 
je Honourable Sir Robert Southwell, To theſe Curioſities of Egypt, I 
ght here add that ſupernatural (but fictitious) Prodigy that's re- 
med to be yearly ſeen near to Old Cairo, viz, The annual Reſur- 
tion of many dead Bones, on Holy Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Fris 
y (according to the old Calendar) which both Turks and Chriſti- 
n in thoſe| Parts do firmly believe, and that by means of ſome pi- 
s Frauds of a few deſigning Santo's among them. 


Acchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſpopricks, Univerſities; ſes 
atolia, page 271, | 


are, tawny Complexion, and of ſpare Bodies) are generally rec- 
nd Cowards, Luxurious, Cruel, Cunning, and Treacherous ; they 
ach degenerate from their Anceſtors in every thing, fave only a 
in Affectation of Divining, which ſome as yet pretend unto, 


Language.] The chief Language commonly us'd in this Country, 
the Turkiſh and vulgar Arabick, or Morisk, eſpecially the latter, 
e Arabs brought in their Language with their Conqueſts, which 
ah been preſetved here ever ſince; but the Cophri's till retain the 
© of the ancient Egyptian Tongue (which is very different from all 
e Oriental Languages) eſpecially in their religious Performances. 
Places of any conſiderable Traffick, many of the European Tongues 
eunderſtood and ſpoken, 


Y Govern: 


hough commonly, and hitherto taken for the Whale. A complete 


Manners.] The Egyptians now a-days (being Perſons of a low | 


| 
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Government. ] This Country (very famous of old, both in Sacr 
and Prophane Hiſtory) being a Province of the Turkiſh Empite, 
govern d, by a particular BA or Beglerbeg, who commonly teſid 
at Grand Cairo, which Poſt is generally eſteem'd the moſt honoural 
Government of any belonging to the Port ; having under him no! 
than Fifteen different Governments, as alſo. a powerful Militia, cf 
monly reckon'd the molt conſiderable of all the Ottoman Empire, 


Arms .] See Turkey in Europe, Page 188. 

Veligion.] The Inhabitants of this Country (being Moors, Tui: 
and Arabs, beſides the natural Feyptians) are for the moſt part ſtrian 
Obſervers of Mahoniet's Doctrine, than any People elſewhere thro' M 
the Ott man Dominions. Here alſo are eus in great Numbers, 
alſo many Chriſtians call'd Cophti, who follow the Errors of Eaty 
and Dioſcorus, yet not concurring with them in every Point, T } rb, 
Chriſtian Faith was fufffplanted here by St. Mark, who is univera et 
 acknowledg'd to have been the fit Biſhop of Alexandria, | 
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Barbary being the moſt conſiderable (at leaſt, the beſt known) 
muntry of all Africa, I thall in particular conſider its Diviftons ; 
herefore, 
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Name.] DArbary | comprehending Mauritania of the Ancients 

alſo Africa propria, and Iybia; now bounded on the F 
by Egypt; on the Weſt by part of the Atlantick Ocean; on the No 
by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by Bildulgerid] is ter 
by the [talians, Barbaria; by the Spaniards, Berberia; by the Fre 
Barbavie ; by the Germans, Barbaryen; and by the Engliſh, Bavba 
ſo call'd by the Saracens from Barbar (which fignifieth a murmuii 
Sound) becaule this People ſeem'd ar firſt to their Conquerors, to p 
nounce their Language after a ſtrange murmnring manner. Others 
rather imagine, that the Romans upon the Co of this Count 
call'd it Barbaria, and its Inhabitants Barbarians, becaule of t 
Rude neſs and Barbarity of their Manners, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is indifferently temperate, and | 
nerally eſteem'd very healthful to breathe in. The oppoſite part 
the Globe to Barbary, is part of Mare del Zur, and Mare Pacific 
lying between 173 and 211 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 
Degrees of Southern Latitude, 


Soil.] ThisConntry lying in the 4th and 5th North Climate is ve 
fertile in Corn, and moſt kinds of Fruit, altho' tis fullof Mountains al 
Woods, eſpecially towards the Mediterranean Sea, It breedeth ma 
kinds of Beaſts, particularly Lions and Leopards, with many Apes, a 
ſome Elephants, beſides abundance of Cattle. The longeſt Day in t! 
Northmoſt Parts, is about 14 Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt in tl 
Southmoſt, 10 Hours and an half; and the Nights proporgom ty | 


ö 
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Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Ho- 
„ Wax, - Oil” Sugar, Flax, Hemp, Hides, Cordevants, Dates, 
imonds, Mantles, c. 


ſiarities.] On Mount Zagoan (about Six Miles South from Tunit) 
e many Ruins of an old Caftle, built by the antient Romans, with 
reral Latin Inſcriptions, , as yet to be ſeen upon divers Marble 
ones. (2.) From the aforeſaid Mountain to the City of Carthage, 
35 once a curious Agueduct ; And upon Mount Gweſlet (in the ſame 
eig bourhood) are ſome plain Veſtigia of Roman Magnificence, 
| vitble to this Day, (3.) In the City of Morocco are two magni- 
cent Temples, one built by Aly, and the other by Adult Mumen, 
hich deſerve the particular Regard of a curious Traveller. (4.) In 
te Palace Royal of the Morocco Emperors (a Building of a vaſt Ex- 
it, and term'd by the Natives, Alcacave or Michouart) is a ſtately 
olque, with a very high Turret, on whoſe Top are Four Apples of 
id pure Gold, which all together weigh ſeven Hundred Pounds 
eight; and in another Court of the ſaid Palace is a prodigious high 
lower, ſo contriv'd, that the Emperor can mount ap to the 105 of 
jon Horſeback, (5.) In the City of Fez is that famous Moſque 
ald Caruven, which is ſaid to be almoſt half a Mile in Circuit, and 
miſh'd with Thirty Gates of a prodigious Bigneſs. It hath above 
Ire Hundred Ciſterns to waſh in, before they go to Prayers; and 
it are upwards of nine Hundred Lamps, which are commonly 
züted, and burn every Night. (6.) A few Miles from the Ruins 
Tangier, is a narrow Deſcent of many Fathoms deep (reſembling 
ut of a Coal-Pit) which leads unto a large ſubterranean Apartment, 
bm whence are Paſſages into ſeveral other Apartments; all of em 
ne with good Marble; and no ways to be doubted but that Rey 
tre deſigned by the Ancients for ſeveral Repoſitories for their Dead, 
ere being found in them as yet many Urns and Statues, with ſome 
Iriptions in the Punick Language. ( 7.) Over a certain River call'd 
uu (as it runs between two Hills, term'd Benj-jaſga and Silego) is 
remarkable Bridge, or rather a ready way of paſſing from one fide 
I the River to the other; and that by the Help of two large Stakes 
td faſt in the Ground (on either fide one) between which are ex- 
aded two ſtrong Ropes, and to one of them is ty'd a kind of a big 
wket, able to contain ten Men, into which the Paſſengers being 
iter'd, and pulling one of the Ropes (which runs by a Pulley) they 
ft themſelves over much ſooner, than we Europeans can _ either 
[bridge or Boat. Vide Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa, 


th {:chbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, none. 
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Manners.) The Barbarians Fthus characteriz d of old by Herodis 
Mauri (inquit ille) genus ſunt hominum ſuapte naturã cœdis evidiſſing 
nihilique non facile audens & deſperaris ſi miles, contemptu ſcilicet mr 
S gericulorum] are now a People that's generally very inconſta 
crafty, and unfaithful, active of Body, impatient of Labour, a 
covetous of Honour. Some of em are ſtudious in Matters of the 
Law; and others are inelin'd to the Liberal Sciences, eſpecially I 
Joſopty and the Mathematicks. The Inhabitants of Salle, Tripoli, an 
Algiers, ate mightily given to Piracy; and many of the Morocco a 
much addicted to Merchandizing. Diſpers d thro? all theſe Countrid 
are the Arabs, who (eſpecially in Barca) exerciſe. their comm 
Trade of robbing and moleſting Travellers on the Highway. 


ninks 
Language.] In moſt of the Sea-Port Towns and over all the Con 

tries bordering, on the Sea, the prevailing Laneuape is Arab ſue, d Di 
corrupt Arabick. In the City of Morocco, and ſeve rat other Places, the vm 
Nil retain their ancient Language, or rather a corrupt Dialect of tie 
old African. The Trading People, eſpecially in their Dealing vit we 
Strangers, do uſe a certain Fargon, compounded chiefly of Span) ots) 
and Portygneze, not unlike the Lingua Franca among the Turks, * 
. f 4 #4 | 0 i 

Government.) This large Country (comprehending feveral King un 
doms and Provinces) is chiefly under the Great Turk, and Emperor (CCA 
Morocco. To the latter belong the Kingdoms of Morocco and Her, an Nat 
to him are aſcrib'd (or rather he aſſumeth) the following Title, «:/*": 
Emperor of Africa, King of Maorocce, Lex, Sus, and Taffalet ; Lord oi" 
(ago, Dara, and Guinea, and Great Zerift of Mahomet. The othe e 
Kingdoms or Provinces of this Countty, are moſtly ſubject to thi ral | 
Great Tryk, and aregovern'd by his particular Baſſa's ſet over 'em Nati 
only Tunis and 4lriers (two conſiderable Commonwealths, or ratie he [ 
diſtindt Kingdoms) tho” each of em hath their reſpective Baſſa ap by 0 
pointed by the Grand Seignior, yet they're ſo eager in maintaining bey 
their Liberties and Privileges, that thofe Baſſa's are little more tha! this 
mere Cyphers. For in the former of thele, the Inhabitants have Aro 


Power of chuſing their own Governor or Captain, term'd the Dey 
ho rules the Kingdom, conſtitutes Cad!'s, and paſſeth Sentence in al 
Aſtairs, whether Civil or Criminal. The Divan of Tunis is compos 
of one Aga, one Cbaya, 12 Odabachi, 24 Boulowhachi, 2 Secrctancs 
und 4 Chiaoux, who judge in all Matters, after they have heard the 
Sentiment of the Dey, who may accept or reject their Advice as he 
tu inks fit, As for Algiers, the Government. thereof is lodg'd in the 
Hands of the Army, paiticularly the Officers of the Famzaries, ol 
whom the Council of State is compos'd, and of it the Aga of the Ja- 
ares is Preſident. It's true, the Grand Sciznior kee ps always _ 

e | + ner 
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ace a Baſſa, with the Title of Viceroy, but he's at beſt but a mere 
dow 3 for he may not ſo much as enter the great Divan, unlels 
ited by the whole Council; and when admitted, he hath but one 
vgle Voice, and can only adviſe in Matters. Beſides theſe two potent 
epublic ks of this Country, there's another, viz, that of Trivo!i ; but 
is intirely ſubject to the Grand Sæignior, who governs the ſame by a 
articular Baſſa ſent from the Ottoman Court, and regew'd every thiid 
fear, He is honour'd with the Standard of Tunis, and the Title of 


plerbeg. F | 3 | 
Arms.) The chief independent Potentate in theſe Countries 
ing the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, he bears for Arms, Three 
Wheels Argent, As for the reſt of Barbary, vide Turkey in Europe, 
age 188. 4 | 


Acligion.} The eſtabliſtid Religion of this Country is Mabometar 
z/m; but the Inhabitants of Morocco differ from other Mahometans in 
wreral conſiderable Points; particularly thoſe maiatain'd by the Fol- 
pwers of Zamet (the firſt of the preſent Race of the Morocco Empe- 
vs) who was at fuſta kind of Monk, and quitting his Retirement» 
{C. 1514. began publickly to preach tothe People, That the Doctrine 
if Hal: and Omas, and other Interpreters of the Law, was only Hu- 
nan Traditions, beſides ſeveral other Things of that Nature, which 
xcaſon'd ſuch Animolſities between other Turks and the Aſorocco's, 
hat a Turkiſh Slave with them is no whit better treated than a Chri- 
an. There are alſo many Perſons in and about Algiers, who like- 
wiſe differ from the other Mahometans in divers Particulars, Some 
&'em maintain, That to faſt Seven or Eight Months doth merit eter- 
al Happineſs: That Ideots are the Elect of God: That Sins againſt 
Nature are Virtues : That the Marabouts among em are infpir'd by 
he Devil, and yet they account it an honourable Thing to be defl'd 
by one of em. Theſe, and many other ſuch dien Follies, do 
ey believe and avouch, The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in 
bis Country by ſome of the Seventy Diſciples, and St. S mon the 
apoftle, ſiruamed Zelotes. | 


IG 
{> 


312 Part II 
Concerning Bildulgerid. 
* . . 
— 346 oo (Length from W. to E.! 
5 betweens "31 OO $ of Lon. 8 5 about 2040 Miles 
E 2: 29 © 00 d) Breadth from N. to S.! 
8 between 3 31 00 Jof Lat. 2 about 300 Miles. 
"Teſſet — — dem 
Bildulgerid Dara ——— — | = | Idem-—- 
compre- | Segelmeſy-—————— | o |} Idem- —\, From W. 
hends the \ Tegorarim — — idem to . 
P 3 I — u—  — 2 Teulachav 
of. Biidulgerid, prop. lo call'd Capheſa — 
Deſart of Barca - — 8 None conſiderable. 


Name.) D Haalgerid [the ancient Numidia, and now bounded on the 
"T7" OI Eaft by Egypt; on the Weſt by part of the vaſt Atlantic 
Ocean; on the North by Barbary; and on: the South by Zaara, or 
the Deſart] is term'd by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, 
and Engliſh, Bildulgerid; fo call'd from the vaſt Number of Dates it 
produceth, the Name in the Arabick Tongue ſignifying a Date, 


Air.) The Air of this Country is very hot, but generally eſteem d 
abundantly wholſome to breathe in. The oppoſite Place of the 


Globe to Bildulgerid, is that of Mare del Zur, and Mare Pacificum, | 


lying between 167 and 212 Degrees of Longitude, with 20 and 31 
Degrees of Southern Latitude. $61 | | 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 3d and th North 


Climate) is ſomewhat barren, the Ground, for the moſt part, being 
very ſandy, yet in ſome low Valleys is found Corn, and great quanti- 
ty of Dates. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 1 
Hours; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 10 Hours and a quarter; an 
the Nights proportionably. | 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are very few, 
they chiefly confifting in · Corn, Cattle, Dates, and Indigo. 


Narities. 


Cru 
(tou 
ide 
[ide 
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Rarities. ] A certain River (whoſe Origin is in Mount Atlas, but 
watereth the Plain of Budulgerid in its main Body) paſſing by a Town 
call'd Teleocha, hath a Current of Water extremely warm ; and is 
known to European Travellers by no other Name than la Riviere chaude, 
or, The hot River. (2.) There's another River iſſuing out of the 
Mountains of Numidia, and paſſing by the four Forts of Iſran, diſ- 
gorgeth it ſelf into the main Ocean, between Bojadore and the Town 
of Nun, which in the Winter-time (when other Rivers do uſually 
ſwell over their Banks) grows cammonly dry, and goes thereupon by 
the Frank Name of Ia Riviere Seche. (3.) Nigh to the aforeſaid Teleo- 
tha, is a little Village, call'd Dewſen, which is of great Antiquity, 
being built by the Romans, as appears by the Remains of ſeveral 
Stractures, and ſome Reman Sepulchres; beſides variety of Medals 
(tound frequently after a Rain) having commonly a Head upon one 
ide of em, with Latin Inſcriptions, and Trophies on the other. 
Vide Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa. | | 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Arcbbiſopricks , Biſhopricks, Univerſities ; 


done. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Country (beſides the Natives) 
being chiefly Arabs, ate generally ignorant, cruel, leacherous, and 
nuch given to Robbing. : | 


Language.] All we can learn of the Language commonly us'd by 
the Natives of this Country, is, that 'tis as rude and barbarous as they 
themſelves, The Arabs here reſiding do ftill retain their own. 
Tongue, _ | | | 


Government.) This great Body is ſubje& unto ſeveral little Kings, 
or Lords, who (for the moſt part) are tributary to the Great Turk, 
and Emperor of Morocco. Some Places are govern'd in form of inde- 
pendent Commonwealths ; and others are without any kind of Go- 

ſernment, or Order among them, | 1 


Arms, ] 


Religion.] The Religion profeſe d by the ſavage Inhabitants of this 
Country, is that of Mabometaniſm; but many of em are ſunk into 
the groſſeſt Stupidity as to religious Matters, either not knowing 
what they profeſs, or profeſſing as good as none at all. Here are 
leveral Jeu ſcatter'd up and down in thoſe Places beſt inhabited. 
The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Country much about the 
ame Time with Barbary, Of which already. 8 


214 Part II. 


8 C T. W. 
Concerning FAara, or the Deſart. 


F 346 oo 3 (Length from W. to E. is a- 
b:tween 4 a | »y of Lon. 85 : by ey wu _—_— | 
3 15 02 „) Breadth from N. to S. is a- 
between 3 26 - 00 ok Lat. J 4 C bout 330 Miles. 


- Situated. - 


Borno— 1 1521 ? 
Gaogo — | & Idem Rags | 

Bardoa— | © | Jem — 

q Lempta -- pn dem >From W. to E. 
Targa dem — 

Zuen giga dem 


LZanbaga) (Tag 


Zaara, or the 
Deſart, com- 
prehends the T 
| Provinces of - 


Lans, Caara; by the Spaniards, Zaara o Deſterto; by the French, Aa- 


bara ou Deſart; by the Germans, Zaara or Wijfte z and by the Erol, ö 
Zaara, or the Deſart; ſo call'd by the Arabians (the Name ſignifying 


a Deſart) becauſe 'tis a Country very barren, and thinly inhabited. 


Mir.) The Air of this Country is much the fame as in BIdulgerid, 
only a little more hot, but very wholſome to breathe in. The oppo- 3 
ſite Place of the Globe to Zaara, is that part of Mare del Zur, and 
Mare Pacificum, Tying between 167 and 267 Degrees of Longitude, I 


with 15 and 26 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] ThisConntry (lying in the zd and 4th North Climate) being s 
geuerally very dry and fandy, is not fertile either for Corn or Fruits; | 


94: | 


yea, tis generally ſo barren, that its Inhabitants can hardly live. Such 
are thoſe vaſt Defarts, and terrible Mountains of Sand in this Countiy, 
that Travellersarc frequently reduc'd to great Extremities, being liable f 
either to be overwhelm'd with the Sand (ifa Tempeſt of Wind ariſe) | 
or to periſh with Thiiſf if it chance not to rain. To prevent the laſt 


of thete (the firft being unavoidable in caſe of Wind) they commouly 
ki} one af their Camels, and drink the Water in his Stomach ; thols 


Name.] 4av.: [a part of ancient Lybia, the Seat of the Getul and 

7 Garamantes; now buunded on the Eaſt by part of t 
and Nitbis; on the Weſt by the vaſt Atlantick Ocean; on the North | 
by Budulgerid; and on the South by Negroe-land] is term'dby the Ita- 


Crea- } 
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Creatures tak ing in ſo large a Quantity at one time, as ſufficeth Na- 
ture for fourteen or fifteen Days together. The longelt Day in the 
Northmoſt part, is about 13 Hourts and a quarter: the ſhorteſt in the 
Southmoſt, is 10 Hours three quarters, and the Nights proportion- 


ably. cp. Ol f * 5 


Commodities. ] The Commodities of this Country are very inconſi- 
derable, they chiefly conſiſting in a few Camels, 8 and Cattle. 

Rarities, ] Nigh to C. Eajadore, on the Weſt of Zaara, ate certain 
Banks of Sand ſtretching along that part of the Coaſt, towards which 
ſo ſtrong a Current ſets in, that the Water being in a mighty Agita- 
tion, both Waves and Sand mixing together, do not only reſemble a 
boiling Saltpan, but alto they frequently mount up to a prodigious 
Height. (2.) In the Deſart of Aracan, are two Tombs with In- 
ſcriptions upon em, importing that the Perſons there interr'd, were 
a rich Merchant, and a poor Carrier (who both dy'd of Thirſt) and 


the former had given Ten Thouland Ducats for one Cruiſe of Water. 


(3.) North of Gaogo, are ſome Veſtizia of the ancient Cyrene, the 
chief City of Lybia Cyrenaica, and formerly one of the famous Pen- 
tapolis, 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c. ] 4rchbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks ,Univerſcties, none. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country, being moſtly Arabs, 
are an ignorant, brutiſh, and ſavage kind of People, reſembling ra- 
ther wild Beaſts, than rational Creatures. 


Language.] What was ſaid of the Lanonage ſpoken by the Natives 
of Bildaulgerid, the fame may be athim'd of that commonly us d in this 
Country, vi. That it's as rude and barbarous as they who {peak it. 


Government.) This great Country is ſubje& to ſeveral particular 
Lords, whom they term Xeques ; but many of them wander up and 
down, hunting in great Companics, accounting themſelves Indepen- 
dent. | | | 


Arms. ] 


Gicligion.] This Country being ſtockt with rats, the only Reß- 


gen here profels'd is that of Mabomet; but fo barbarous and bratifh 
s the generality of this People, that many of em live without the 


leaſt ſign of Religion among em. The Chriſtian Faith was once 


planted here, but quite exterminated towards the beginning of the 
Liphth Century, | 
SECT, 
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316 Part II. 


8 EC T. V. 


Concerning the Land of the Negroes. 
8 m. | 
343 ©0 . Length from E. to W. ;; 
between 20 oO 80. Lan. © — 2280 Miles. 2 


8 oo e& YBreadth from N. to S. is 
22 25 Fot La. 2 


between about 600 Miles. 


Situated 


Gelata ———— 17 — From W. to 


Tombut ——— Idem- | 
Agades — =— Idem —- E en the 
The Land of | Cano —— -— > | Idem: Note: of tn 
the Negroes | Caſſena | © | Idem —- Nger. 
comprehends 4 Cuangara —— p,_ 4 Idem 
the Provinces » Mell. — 1 2 Idem — 
of Mandinga —— © Iden—— # From W. to 
7 Gago —— Idem——- K E. upon the 
Guber —— 11—.— South of the 
Zeg⁊eg . Idem— Niger. 
7 (Zanfara —-—3 Uldem— 


Niger. 


Name.] N Aue land, or the Lind of the Negroes (unknown to the 
11 Ancients, and bounded on the Eaſt by Nubia ; on the | 
Weſt by part of the Atlantick Ocean; on the North by Zaara; aud | 
term d by the Italians, Paeſe di Mori; 
by the Spaniards, Tierra de los Negros; by the French, Pays des Negres; 
by the Germans, Moren-land and by the Engliſh, Negroe-land, or, 
The Land of the Negroes , fo call'd either from the Colour of its Inha- | 


on the South by Guinea) is 


bitants, or the River Niger. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very warm, yet generally eſteem d 
ſowholſome to breathe in, that ſick Perſons are reported to be brought | 
thither from ſeveral of the ad jacent Countries, and upon their ſtay in it 


for any conſiderable time, are perfectly reftor'd to their former Health. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Negroe-land, is part of * Weſt 
1 | | mericas 


Beſides theſe is the Country of the Faleſes, upon the Mouth of the | 


no 
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fnerican Ocean, lying between 164 and 200 Degrees of Longitude, 
with $ and 22 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (lying in the 2d and 3d North 
Climate) is very rich, eſpecially towards the River Niger, which o- 
yecflows a confiderable part thereof, as the Nile doth Egypt. Here is 
great ſtore of Corn and Cattle, and variety of Herbs. Here are ma- 
ny Woods, and thoſe well furniſh'd with Elephants, and other Beafts, 
both wild and tame. Here allo are ſeveral Mountains, and thoſe 
;ichly lin'd with valuable Mines of Silver and Gold. The longeſt 
Day in the Northmoſt part of this Country, is about 13 Hours and a 
quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 11 Hours and a quarter, 
and the Nights proportionably, 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
Sftcidge-Feathers, Gums, Amber, Gold, red Wood, Civet, and E- 
lephants Teeth, &c. 


Aarities.] In Juala (a little Kingdom in the Country of the Fa- 
lofes is a ſmall River, call'd by the Franks, Rio de la Grace; oppolite 
to whoſe Mouth is a confiderable Bank of Sand, out of which there 
iſſueth, at low Water, a gentle Stream of curious freſh Water, moſt 

» Wl pleaſant to the Taſte, (z.) Next to Sanyeng (a Village in the (ame 
Country) is a Well of ten Fathom depth, whoſe Water ts naturally 
ſo very ſweet, that in taſte it comes nothing ſhert of ordinary Sugar, 
(3.) In the Province of Gago, the ſandy Deſart is of ſuch a nature, 
that human Bodies laid in the ſame (for many Perſons periſh in en- 
deavouring to croſs it) don't in the leaſt corrupt, but become hard, 
like the Eypti#h Mummies. 


Archbifhopꝛicks, &c.] Arcbbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. 


Manners. ] The Negroes (having their Denomination from the 
Blackneſs of their Complexion) are a People very ignorant in all Arts 
and Sciences, In Behaviour extremely rude and barbarous, much 
given to Luxury, addicted to beaſtly Pleaſures, and univerſally great 
Idolaters. In the maritime Places they trade in Slaves with the Eu- 


rpeans, ſelling to them not only what Caprives they take in Wars 


with.one another, but alſo (many times) their neareſt Relations, 
even Wives and Childien not excepted. 


Language.] In this vaſt Country there are variety of Languages, 
and very ditferent from one another. The principal of which are the 
Sangai and Guler ; that of Gualata, and What they ordinarily uſe in 

N 1 Cuangara. 
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318 Wegroe-Land, 
Grnangava, In the Country of the Falofes, are thoſe call'd by the 
Names of Bolm and Timna; the firſt being a Language that's eu- 


tremely rough in Pronunciation, and hard to be learn'd ; but the 
orher is generally reckon'd very ſweet and eaſe, 


Government. ] This ſpacious Country is ſubject to many Kings, 
who are abſolute over their own Territories, but all, or moſt of cm 
are tributary to one Sovereign, viz, the King of Tombute, who is 
reckon d the moſt powerful of em all, Next to him are Aandings, 
Gago, and Cano. | 6 


Arms: 


Religion.] The numerous Inhabitants of this vaſt Country, are 
either Mahometans, or groſs Idolaters ; and ſome in the midland Pro- 
vinces live without any ſign of Religion or Worſhip among therfl, 
A faint Knowledge of the Moſaical Law, was once introduc'd into 
ſome Parts of Negroe· land; and the Marabouts of Cambea and Caſſan 


give ſtill a confus'd Account of the Hiftorical Part of the Old T; efta- | 


ment, They acknowledge the Exiftence of One God, and never 


adore him under any corporeal Repreſentation. They alſo own our | 


Bleſſed Saviour as a mighty Prophet, and Worker of Miracles. They 
generally uſe Circumciſion, as other Mahometans do. Chriſtianity 


got once ſome footing in theſe Parts of the World, but was wholly | 
overclouded by Mahometaniſm, nets :thes. exile at-cho-Toud | 


Century, 


SECT: 
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Situated 
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SECT. VI. 
Concerning Guinea. 


d. Mm. | : 
by ' 349 oo — Length from W. to E. is 4- 
1 between 3 : 14 oo of Lon. £ bout 1320 Miles. 
2 o5 cot. wy Breadth from N. to S. is a- 
7 between c Fof Lat.“ 2 bout 360 Miles. 
The Coaſts of Maleguette) [Timan —1 
« o& ' 
Guinea - | | 
' Ivory Coaſt, W. S | Tabo 
mug Guines Qua qua Coaſt 2 Hoi ws, — > W.toE. 
pre- propre * 9 ; 
ha | Gold Coaſt, E. | * | S. George de Mina | 
E) 


The Kingdom of Benin— } | Arda -——— f 


Name.] Uinea [ unknown to the Ancients, and properly a part 
I of Negroe-l+nd ; now bounded on the Eaſt by part of 
Ethiopia Exterior; on tne Weſt by ſome of the vaſt Atlantic Ocean; 
on the North by Negroe-land; and on the South by part of the Erhio- 
tick Ocean] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Guinea; by the 
French and Germans, Guinee; and by the Engliſh, Guinea; lo call'd, 
as moſt imagine, from the Nature of the Soil, and exceſſive Heat o 
the Country, the Name ſignifying Hot and Dry. 


Air.] The Ar of this Country is extremely hot, andevery unwhol- 
ſome, eſpecially to Strangers, with whom it ſo diſagreeth, that many 
live but a ſhort time after their Arrival in it. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to Guinea, is that part of New Guinea, and adjacent Ocean 
between 179 and 197 Degrees of Longitude, with 5 and 13 Degrees 
of Southern Latitude, | 


Doil.] The Soil in many Places is wonderful fertile, producing 
the choiceſt of Grains and Fruit, This Country is well ford with 
Elephants, whoſe Teeth bring great Gain to the Inhabitants, when 
either ſold or barter'd for other Goods of thoſe Merchants who trade 
with them. Here alſo are ſeveral inexhauſtible Mines of Gold; and 
in many of its Rivers are found ſome Pearls of great Value, with a- 
bundance of Gold Duſt. The longeſt Day in the Northmorſt Part 
is about 12 Hours and 3 quarters; the ſhorceſt in the Southmoſt is 
11 Hours aud 3 quarters; and the Night proportionably. Ws 

| Im- 


— ũ ——— — 
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Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold 
Ivory, Hides, Wax, Amber-gris, Guinea-Pepper, Red Wood, Su 


gar, Civet, &c. eck 
45 : 12 | at ſh 
Aarities.] So impetuous is the Current of Rio da Volta, that thMince 


r of 
oft) 1 
wCch \ 


Sea, for about a Mile near the Place where the River diſgorgeth i 
felf, appears always of a whitiſh Colour, and is ſaid to have aſweeti 

Taſte for almoſt ten Fathoms deep. (2.) In ſeveral Parts of Guine, 
grows a certain Tree (commonly called Mignolo) which having ; 
Inciſion made in its Body, doth yield an excellent Liquor, of muc 
requeſt among the Natives, proving to them more pleaſant, firondfÞn7a 
and nouriſhing, than the choiceſt of Wines. (z.) In ſeveral Inlan 
Provinces of Guinea, and the Countries adjacent, is ſometimes ſee 
that remarkable Creature, rerm'd Savage by the Portug nede [ard b 
the Natives, Queja Marrow ] but molt uſually found in Angola (and 
there call'd Ourang Outang) from whence one was lately brought td 
England, and view'd by Multitudes of People at London. Such Crea 
tures walk frequently upright as Men; at other Times on all Four 
and ſo near is their Reſemblance to Human Shape, that many of the 
Negroes either fake them for teal Men, imagining, that by long Con 
tinuance in the Woods they're become W n or look upo 
them as the ſpurious Iſſue of unnatural Commixtures. Some of ou 
modern Travellers would fain perſwade the World, that ſuch Crea 
tures are the genuine Off-(pring either of the ancient Satires or Pys 
mies, ſo famous among the Poets, and fo frequently mention'd b 
Pliny (who ſpoke much of them by Hearſay). But others, wit! 
more ſhew of Probability, do reckon them ſpecifically the ſame with 
the Apes of Borneo, already mention'd, Page 299. For a full and ſa 
tisfactory Account of this remarkable Creature, with a nice Exami 
nation of the various Conjectures about it, I refer the Reader to: 
| — Treariſe on that Subject, lately publiſhed by the leamed 
Dr. Tyſon. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Arcbbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks, Univerſities 


none. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country are great Idolaters, very 
ſuperſtitious, and much given to ſtealing. In Complexion they're o 


the blackeſt ſort, and moſt of em walk quite naked without the leaſti V 
Shame. Some of em on the Sea-Coafts are given to Trading, and nts 
underſtand Commerce tolerably well: But generally they're a cheat ſe 

ing, proud, lazy, and ſluttiſh kind of People. Remarkable is one oll 
fundamental Law (ot rather an ancient Cuſtom) among ſome Peo- de 

ple upon the Luaqua Coaſt, vid. That every Perſon is oblig d to be | : 

| | tak 
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* 


ke himſelf to the ſame Trade or Imployment which his Fore-fathers 
ne follow d. Upun the Death of a Husband inthe Kingdomof Benin, 
e Widow becomes wholly ſubjedt to her 0wn Son (if any) and may 
reckon'd among his Number of Slaves; only with this Ditference, 
at he cant't be fold without Leave obrain'd from the immediate 
jince of the Country where they live. To kill a conſiderable Num- 
of Slaves at the Funeral of any great Perſon, was a Cuſtom (al- 
oft) univerſal chro' all Pagan Countries, and particularly here, but 
ch worn out in theſe latter Ages. 


Language.] The chief Lanonare in this Country, is that call'd 
nal, which is alſo underſtood and ſpoken in ſeveral adjacent Coun- 
es, particularly Tombut and Melli. Of the ſeveral Tongues in ule up- 
the Golden Coaſt, that of the 4canifte; is moſt univerſal, being cur- 
it almoſt all Guinea over; except Anten, Acara. Ningo, and Sinco, 
dich have each their particular Dialects. The Trading Part of em 
derſtand and ſpeak Portuguexe. 


Government,] This Country owneth Subjection to ſeveral Sove- 
zus, the Chief of whom is ordinarily ftil'd, The Emperor of Guinea, 
whom divers other Kings and Princes are ſubjedt. Next to him is 
e King of Benin, who is eſteem'd a powerful Prince, having ſeveral 
nes ſubject and tributary unto him. 


Arms. | 


fieligion.] Paganiſm is the Religion of this Country, the Profeſſion 
eteot is attended with many ridiculous Superſtitions ; and in ſome 
aces on the Golden Coaſt, that diabolical Cuſtom of offering up Hu- 
n Sacrifices, is ſtill in uſe, but not ſo current as formerly. The Py- 
rem Opinion (embrac'd by a great part of the Heathen World) 
mails mightily here. Thoſe ot the Kingdom of Benin do own a Su- 
me Being, whom they call by the Name of Orifa, acknowledging 
mas the Creator of Heaven and Earth; but think it needleſs to ſerve 
n, becauſe (fay they) he being infinitely Good, will be ſure not to 
tthem. On rhe very contrary Account, they 're very careful in pay 
their Devotions, and offering Sacrifices to the Devil, or ſome bad 


42) 


it. who they think is the Cauſe of all their Calamities. They like- 
oke offer up a yearly Sacrifice to the Sea, reckoning thewedy to appeaſe 
(8: Waves, and procure calm and peaceable Weather. In ſeveral other 
nag of this Country, are neither Idol nor Temple, and many of the Peo- 


| ſeem to entertain but very ſlender Hopes of a future State; and 


ne dolly deny the Reſurre&ion of the Body, except thoſe who are kill'd 
o- be Wars. Which Exception hath been undoubtedly inculcated upon 
Ey ſome of their Princes, and that, tis very probable, out of a Lo- 
kcal Deſign, Z SECT. 
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North 
Nurbia the River Nuba, chief Towns are, 
| South — Nubiq 
N UBTIA | known formerly under the ſame Name; a 
now bounded on the Eaſt by part of Ethiopia Exteria 

on the Weſt by Zaara and Negroe-land; on the North by Ezyjt aq 
part of Bildulgerid ; and on the South by Ethiopia Interior] is term 
y the Italians and Spaniards, Nubia ; by the Freneh, Nubie ; by tl 
Germans, Nubien; and by the Engliſh, Nubia; ſo call'd from its 38 
cient Inhabitants, the Nubi, or Nubii ; or ( according to others) tl 
Nobadæ and Nobades ; and finally, ſome would derive its Name frol 
Nuabia (once) the Capital City of the whole Country. 


La 
m, 


0 { 


Air.] The Air of this Country is every where extremely hot, it H 
ing ſeldom qualified with Showers of Rain. The oppoſite Place oft; 
Globe to Nubia, is part of Mare del Zur, lying between 211 and 2 
1 of Longitude, with 135 30 and 22 Degrees of Southern 
titude. | | | 


Soil.] The Soi of this Country (it lying in the 2d and 3d Nor 
Climate) is ſaid to be very fertile in thoſe Parts adjacent to the N 
ver Nile, but elſewhere 'tis generally very barten, being cumbe 
with many formidable Mountains of Sand. Here is good ftore of E 
phants, ſome Sugar Canes, and (as ſeveral report) a few Mines 
Gold. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 13 Hol 
and half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſ 11 Hours and half; and N 
Nights proportionably. J 


* 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gol 


Civer, Sugar, Ivory, Arms, Oc, 1 £ 
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darities. ] In divers Parts of Nubia are till extant the Ruins of 
zany Chriſtian Churches (being reckon'd one Hundred and Fifty in 
|) with ſeveral Pictures of our Bleſſed Saviour, the Virgin Mary, 
id many Saints, Moſt obſervable is that ſtrange ſubtle Poiſon pro- 
ic'd in this Country, one Grain thereof being able to kill ren Men 
12 quarter of an Hour, It's commonly fold at an hundred Ducats 
n Ounce, but never to Strangers, unleſs they promiſe by Oath not 
zule it in theſe Parts of the World. Remarkable is this Country 
ic being the Birth-place of the famous Nan Geographer. 

es. 
Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Univerſities ; 


one. 


Manners.] The Nuhians (of a Colour extraordinary Black) are 
id to be a ſtrong, couragious, and cunning fort of . much gi- 
n to War, very laborious, and many of em exceeding wealthy, 
ere being eftabliſh'd a confiderable Traffick between them and the 


etchants of Grand Cairo in Egypt. | 


Language.] The Nubians have a particular Language of theit 
mn, which hath ſome Affinity with the Arabick and Chaldean; as 
lo ſome Agreement with the old Ezyptian Tongue. 


Government.) This Country is govern'd by its own independent 
ling, who is ſaid to be a very powerful Prince, One of his Prede- 
lors, call'd Cyriacur, upon Information of the Chriſtians being op- 


eb d in Egypt, is reported to have zais'd one Hundred Thouſand 
Worſe for their Relief, N | 


Arms.) 


Religion.] This ſpacious Country was once Chriftian; but the 
ſiniſtry failing, the Inhabitants, for want of Paſtors, fell off from 

iſtianity, and in proceſs of Time became either ſtrict Mahbometansg 
We groſs [delaters, The Sound of the bleſſed Goſpel did reach the 


alias, and was cordially receiy'd by them in the carlic Ages of 
Wn Church, | 
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Concerning Ethiopia. gam 
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T HIS vaſt complex Body being generally conſider'd, as divide 
i into theſe two Claſſes, viz. Upper and Lower; or rather E thi 
pia Interior and Exterior; I ſhall ſeparately treat of them bot Ha 
Therefore, 


) 
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1. Ethiopia Interior, or the Land of the 
eAbyſſins, 


game.) 1 Country badly known to the Ancients, and now 

bounded on the North by Nubia; on the Faſt, Welt, and 
„uth, by Ethiopia Exterior] is term'd by the ltalians and Spaniards, 
HMinia; by the French, I Empire des Abyſſins ;, by the Germans, Abyſ- 
nen; and, by the Eng liſu, Ethiopia Interior, or, The Land of the Abyſ- 
ins. It's call'd Interior, becauſe of its Situation, in reſpeCt of the other 
£thiopia, being encompaſs'd by the ſame on three ſides; and Abyſſinia, 
iter from the River Abas, or its Inhabitants, whom the Arabians 
all hai, a People once reſiding in Arabia Felix, The Name in 
de £7yptian Language ſignifieth ſcattered Nations, 


Air.] This Country being wholly within the Torrid Zone, its Air is : 
generally very hot, but yet in ſome Valleys extremely cool and tem- 

erate, by reaton of the many and prodigious high Mountains, fo ſitu- 

ted in divers Places, that at certain times of the Year, they intercept 

ve Sun-beams from low Valleys lying between them, The oppoſite 

Jace of the Globe to the Land of the ALy/ins, is part of Mare del 

ur, and Mare Pacificum, lying between 212 and 222 Degrees of 

ongitude, with 9 aud 16 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the iſt, 2d, 3d North, 
nd 1t, zd, 3d South Climate) is very diſterent; for in ſome Places 
lacent to the numerous Branches of the Nile, the Ground is fit to 
duce molt forts of Grain, Fruits, and Herbs, in great plenty; but 
thole that are mountainous and remote from the Nye, nothing is 
be ſeen, but vaſt Deſarts, ſandy Mountains, and formidable Rocks, 
nis Land is alſo ſaid to produce great ſtore of Sugar Canes, Mines 
iron, a great Quantity of Flax, and plenty of Vines; but the In- 
abitants either know not, or care not, ro Gai uſe of theſe things to 
xy confiderable Advantage, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
uts is about 13 Hours and a half; the ſhorteft in the Southmoſt 
Hours and a half; and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
wid, Metals, ſome Gems, Corn, Cattle, Salt, Flax, Wines, Sugar 


= 4 


lanes, Cc. 


farities. ] Many are the natural Salr Pits of excellent Rocks 


alt in this Country; and in the Confines of Dancal® and Tera, 


io adjacent Kingdoms) is a large Plain of four Days Journey, 
7, 3 Ont 
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one fide whereof is entirely cruſted over with pure white Salt, ve 
ſaves the Inhabitants of the Country, both far and near ; (on, 
Hundreds of Camels, Aſſes, and Mules, being daily employ'd | 
carrying of it. (2.) In the Mountains of Gojame, is a great natur; 
hollow Rock,; oppoſite to which is another ſo ſituated, that (ad 


cording to Travellers Accounts of thoſe Parts) a Word ol 


whiſper'd on its Top, is heard at a conſiderable Diſtance ; and ti 
Pint Voices of ſeveral Perſons ſpeaking at once, appear as loud 4 
2 great Shout of a numerous Army. (3.) Of the many Chtiſtia 
Temples in this vaſt Empire, there are Ten ſtately ones hewn of 


of the firm Rock, which ate reported to have been all perfeCted if 


Twenty four Years; and each of 'em are ſaid to be proportionablf 
in all its Parts; with Gates and Windows in a moſt regular man 


ner: For the Ichnography of one of thoſe Temples, vid. Comment 
J. Ludolphi in Hiſtoriam ſuam Ethiopicam, lib. 2. cap. 5. Page 231 


(4-) In ſeveral Lakes of this Country, and the River Nie, is irs 
quently ſeen that amphibious Creature, call'd by the Fthn111»g 
Bhat ; and Hippopotamus by the Greeks, becauſe of its having ſon 


Re ſemblance ro a Horſe in ſeveral Parts of the Body. This is tha 
Creature which goes by the Name of Bebemoth in the Book of 7 


according to the learned Bochartus | De Animalibur, S. S. par. 2. ca 
15.] who therein differs extremely from the vulgar (and former| | 
recei d) Opinion in this Matter. (5.) In other Lakes and Rivery 


is ſometimes taken the Torpil Fiſh, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that it 


Perſon only touch it, he's ſuddenly ſeiz'd with an exceſſive Cols 
and Trembling. The Natives are ſaid to allay the violent Heat q 
burning Fevers by touching the Patient therewith. (6.) Of bf 
many curious Birds in this Country, the Pipis is moſt obſer abig 


as being the ready Conductor of Hunters to fird out their Game 


for Having diſcover'd any Beaſt in his lurking Place, he's ſaid taff 


towards the Huntſmen, and calling inceflantly Fenton Ketre (which 


imports, that they ſhould follow him) be flies ſoftly before rhemy 


aud is fare to conduct them to their defir'd Prey. (7.) Great is thg 
Vaciety of ſtrange Animals to be ſeen in various Provinces of this v 
Empire; the moſt noted of which are theſe Three, Firſt, T4 


Cr-ature commonly call'd by the Natives, Arweharis Land by tg 
Arabs, Hariſb, or Harſbam]; which hath one long Horn in its Fo!% 


head: Whereupon ſome conclude, that this is the famous Unico'h 


of the Ancients. Secondly, The Cameleopard (ſo term d from havin 


2 Head and a Neck like a Camel, and a ſpotted Body as a Le 


pard) which is ſaid to have fo long Legs, that a Man mounted 0g 


an ordinary Horſe may eafily paſs under his Belly, without fo muct 
as touching him. Laſtly, The Zecora, which is generally recko" 6 
the moſt comely Creature of all Quadrupedes whatſoever, Fol 
3 particular Account of theſe, and many more in this Count 
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id, Ludolphus above · mention'd, lib. 1. cap. 10. And the learned 
Bxhartus his Hierozoicon, par. 1. lib. 3. To theſe Rarities of this 
Country, I might here add the thrice famous Mountain of Amara, 
which ought indeed to lead the Van, rather than bring up the Rear, 
if only a tenth part of what hath been related of it were really true. 
Is for the Sabbatical River (mention'd both by Pliny and FJoſephus, 
ind which ſome of the modern Jews would fain perſuade the World, 
were now to be found in this Country, being formerly ſaid to be in 
Judea) tis juſtly look d upon as one of the many Rabbinical Fictions 
mong them. 


LArchbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Although the 4% ns allow of an Ec- 
dleſiaſtical Hierarchy in the Alexandrian Church (whole Patriarch 
own ' d as their Head) yet they don't now admit of any other Or- 
det among em ſuperior to that of a Presbyter, ſave only their Ab- 
luna. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country (being Perſons of 
z tawny Colour).are generally eſteemed an ignorant, lazy, and 
perfidious fort of People; not to be credited, unleſs they ſwear by 
the Life of their Emperor. Of ſeveral ridiculous Cuſtoms amon 
em, one 1s, That they generally hate a Smith as the Devil. Thole 
in and about Chaxumo, are reckon'd the beſt of the whole Em- 
ire; divers of them being accounted very ingenioas, beſides ma- 
others, who betake themſelves to a devout and religious ſort of 
Living. 


Language.] The ne Tongue ſeems to have ſome Affinity 
with the Hebrew and Chaldaick, It's divided into a great many Dia- 
ects (the chief and {moſt refin'd of which, is the Amaris) and thoſe 
kem different Languages within the Limits of this Empire. Remark- 
ile is the 4% ne Tongue for one Thing truly ſingular, and peculiar 
it, viz, That whereas the Letter 4 is reckon'd the firſt, by the 
Mint, tis commonly accounted the Thirteenth, according to Lu- 
blpbhus's Grammar, | | 


— 
—— — — 


Sovernment. This ſpacious Country is ſubje& to one Sove- 
14 'tign, ſtyl'd in the. Ethiopian Language, Naggaſi (which ſignifies 
"of Lord, or Ruler) otherways, Neguſch, Nagaſche, i. e. Rex Regum : As 
088 for the European Title of Prefter, or Presbyter John, that's now rec- 
a £0n'd as one of the many vulgar Errors in the World. It's now 
cul generally agreed upon, That this Ethiopian Monarch fancieth him- 
elt to be ſprung from Solomon and Maqueda (or Nizaule, according 

oe Jeſephus) Queen of the South. He's ſaid to aſſume a great many i 
Vo = 4 vain | 
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vain and exorbitant Titles, expreſſing all thoſe Provinces b N..mM to 
comprehended within the Circuit of his Dominions; and ſtyſu dv 
himlelf, The Beloved of God, ſprung from the Stock of Judah: TN 3p 
of David: The Son of Solomon: The Son of the Column of Sion e 
Son of the Seed of Jacob : The Son of the Hand of Mary: Tie Son of 14 
Nahu aſter the Fleſh : The Son of St. Peter and Paul after the Spirit, & . 
His Government is altogether Deſpotical, his Subjects being treated. 
as the worſt of Slaves. He is fo reverenc'd by the greuteſt of 'wg pr 
that at his very Name they bow their Bodies, aud touch the Gio Y 
with one of their Fingers. The Empice doth not deſcend to the cj it: 
deft Son, but to him whom the Father upon his Death-bed ſhall en 
pleas'd to name. 


Arms.) The e Fraperors, for Fnſigns Armorial, b-ar 
Lion holding a Cros, with the following Motto, Vit Lev de [ri 
Judi. . A 


Ueligion.] Within the Limits of this ſpacious Empire, is a gra 
Mi xtute of People, as Pagans, Fews, and Mahametans, of vario 
Nations; but the main Body of the Natives is Chriſtian. Thy 
hold the written Word of God to be the ovly Rule of Faith; 4 
that the Canon of Holy Scripture conſiſts of Eighty tive Books 
wheceot Forty fix, they fay, are in the Old, and Thirty nine ith 
the New Teſtament. They're not well acquainted with the Apo/telihl 
Creed, but in lieu thereof do uſe the Nicene, or rather Conſtantin toe 
litan. As to the grand Doctrine of the [ncarnation, they're gencial 
Eutychinns, being formerly led into that deteſtable Hereſy by 1/8 
cores, Patriarch of Alexandria, In the Perſon of their Emperot 
they lodge the ſupreme Authority in all Matters, as well tccletalii 
cal as Civil; and do thereupon wholly deny the Supremacy ot the 
Biſhop of Rome, allowing him indeed to be the firſt Patriarch 
but eſteeming it Antichriſtian in him, to pretend to a Jurildictom 
over the whole Church of Chriſt, As they difown the Pope's Su 
premacy, fo allo do they diſclaim moſt Points of the Ropith Duc © 
trine; particularly, thoſe of Tranſubſtantiation, Purgatory, Service i 
an unknown Tenoue, Auricular C onfeſſion, Images in Churches, Cel 
of the Cleroy, Extreme Union, &c. They make uſe of dittere: 8 
Forms in Baptiſm, and keep both Saturday and Sunday as Sabbath 
They pundctually obſerve Circumciſion, and abſtain from eating of, 
Swines Fleſh, not out of any regard to the Moſaick Law, but purely F 
as an ancient Cuſtom of their Country. They're much enclin'd rom 
giving of Alms, and viſiting the Sick. Their Divine Service doth b 
wholly conſiſt in reading of the Holy Scriptures, Adminiſtration o t! 
the Euchariſt, and hearing ſome Homilies of the Fathers, They repa' : 

; 4 . f ES 7 a · >». 
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to Church betimes, and never enter with their Shoes on, nor fit 
down, aulels upon the, bare Ground. They carefully obſerve the 
appointed Hours for publick Prayer, and perform that Duty with 
great Devotion. In a Word, many of the Abyſſins exprels in ſeve- 
ral relpeCts, a deep Senſe of Religion. For a particular Account of 
this People, both as to their Religion and other Remarkables, vide 
J. Ludolphus's Ethiopick Hiſtory. The Roman Miſhonaries did fo 
prevail about Seventy Years ago, that the Popiſh Religion was like 
to have got ſure footing in this Empire; for they had once gain'd 
the Emperor and Court, and obtain'd a Proclamation.in their Favour, 
enjoyning the whole Body of the People to embrace the Doctrine of 


tre Komin Church. But the Abyſſins were ſo loth to part with the 


Religion of their Forefathers, that the Emperor's Endeavour to pro- 
pagate the Roman Faith, occaſion'd many dreadful Inſurrections in 
his Empire ; which could not be quell'd without ſhedding a Sea of 
Blood. Finding therefore his Endeavours to be in vain, and dread- 
ing the Conſequence of making any new Attempt, he wholly gave 
over the Deſign, and not only return'd to his former Belief himſelf, 
but alſo gave leave to all his Subjects to do the ſame. And that he 
might regain the [almoſt loſt} Affection of his People, he forthwith 
baniſhed our of his Dominions all Roman Miſhonaries whatfoever, 
together with 4lphonſo Mendez, a Jeſuit, who having been conſe- 
crated Patriarch of Ethiopia at Lisbon, and approved by the Pape, 
had been honourably received by the Abyſine Emperor under that 
Character, aud reſided at Court in a peaceable Diſcharge of his Ok- 
hce for ſeveral Years, As for the Plantation of Chriſtiarity in this 
Country, 'tis a conſtant Tradition among the Inhabirants, that the 
kunuch baptized by Philip the Deacon, was Steward ro the Empreſs of 
Ethiopia; and that upon his Return, he converted the Court and 
whole Empire to the Chriſtian Faith. Bur (following the Opinion of 
others) this Country was deſtitute of the bleſſed Goſpel till the Fourth 
Century, when firſt inſtructed therein by Frumentius (the Son of a H- 
an Merchant) who was conſecrated Biſhop by St. Athanaſius, and is 
commonly reckon'd the firſt {bona of this mighty Empire, 


y 2. Ethiopia Exterior. 


Name.! HIS Country (or rather a complex Body of ſeveral 
| Countries, and thoſe unknown to the Ancients) 1s 
bounded on the North by Abyſſinia ; on the Eaſt, Weſt, and South, by 
the Ethiopick Ocean. Which Country, together with the Abyſſine 
Empire above-mention'd, is term'd by the [talans and Spaniards, 
Ethiopia ; by the French, Ethiopie > by the Germans, Ethiopien ; and, 
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by the Engliſh, Eibiopia , fo call'd from ale, uro; and &. U, whus ; | 
upon the account of its exceſſive Heat, the greateſt Part thereof be. 
ing in the Torrid Zone. This Ethiopia is ſtyl'd Exterior, becauſe of it; 


Situation, in reſpect of the other. 


Air.] This vaſt Body, comprehending ſeveral Kingdoms, Empires, 1 
and Soveteiguties, and thoſe mightily extended from South to North, 
can't reaſonably be ſuppos'd to enjoy the ſame Nature of Air in all 


irs Parts, In Biafara and Congo, tis extremely hot, and would be in- 


tolerable to the Inhabitants, were it not qualified in the firſt of 4 


theſe Kingdoms, by daily Showers of Rain, and in the other by 


violent Winds, which frequently blow from the Weſtern Ocean. In © 
Monomotapa and Monoemungi, as allo the Coaſts of Cafres, the Air is © 
much more temperate ; in Zanguebar, very unwholeſome; and in 
Ajan and Abex, extremely hot. The x Mets” A Place of the Globe to 
Ethiopia Exterior, is that part of Mare del Zur, lying between 190 and 
230 Degrees of Longitude ; with 10 Degrees South, and 25 Degrees 


North Latitude. 


Soil.] The various Diviſions of this great Body being ſituated 
in different Climates (particularly the firſt, ſecond, third Northern ; 2 
and the firſt, ſecond, third Southern) the Soil muſt of neceſſity be 
very diſterent. Biafara is ſaid to be leſs fertile than Congo: The Em- 
pires of Monomotaps and Acnoemungi, do produce abundance f 
Grain, and are generally eſteem'd very fit for Paſturage. The other 
Diviſions on the Eaſt and South Eaſt of the 4% nes, are for the moſt 
part very barren in all forts of Grain, yet productive enough ot 
ſome Sugar Canes, ſeveral kinds of Fruits and Spices; are alſo fs 
niſh'd with ſome confiderable Gold and Silver Mines, and every when 
abounding with Elephants and Lions. So rich were theſe Mines found 
by the Portugneze, in Zanguebar, and (ſeveral Parts of the Cafres, that 2 
the Country about Sofala, hath been look'd upon by ſome modern 3 
Geographers, as the much controyerted Land of Ophir. The longeſt 


Day in the Northmoſt Parts is 13 Hours and an half, the ſhorteſt 


in the Sourhmoſt 9 Hours and three quarters; and the Nights pro- # 


portionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are G09. E 
Silver, Amber-gris, ſome] Pearls! and Musk, Rice, Mill, Catele, 


Limons, Citrons, Ivory and Oil, &c. 


Rarities.) In the Kingdom of Angola is found the Quoja Mar: 4 


row, that remarkable Creature, of whom alteady in Guinea, P. 529 


2.) Moſt forts of Creatures in Congo are to be ſeen alſo in Aug 4 
particularly, a Scrpent {cail'd Alinia by the Inhabitants of 24910, Þ 


and 


{4 
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and Embamma by the Angelo) which is reported to be of ſuch a pro- 
digions bigneſs, that he's ſaid to [wallow a young Deer at one Morſel. 
(3.) In divers Lakes of Angola (particularly thoſe of Quibaite and An- 
golone) are frequently ſeen ſome Water-Monſters, term 'd Ambiſiangulo 
and Peſiengoni, by the Natives; but Europeans give them the Title of 
Hrenet, becauſe (when taken) they fetch heavy Sighs, and cry with a 
dolorons Tone, reſembling very much the mournful, yet charming 
Voice ofa Woman, One Hand of that remarkable Creature I have 
lately ſeen in the Repoſitory of Natural Rarities at Leyden : And two 
Hands in the MAuſæum Regium at Copenhagen. (4.) In the Ifland Le- 
vanda is a remarkable Tree, call'd by the Inhabitants Euſada, and Ar- 
bor de Raix (i. e. Arbor Radicum) by the Portugueze, It derives this 
Name from the Nature af its Branches, which ſpring forth on all ſides 
from the Trunk (where *tis generally three Fathoms in Diameter) 
and many of em bowing ſo low as to touch the Ground, take Root, 
and ſpring forth anew, till by their Weight they bow down again, 
and take Root the ſecond time, and fo on, till they cover a thouſand 
Paces in Circuit, and able to lodge under its Branches three thouſand 
armed Men, who may find Defence not only from Heat, but alſo Rain 
ſo thick and numerous are thoſe Filaments, and ſo well lin'd with 
Leaves. (5.) In feveral Parts upon, and South of the River Coanza, 
are conſiderable Mines of Rock-Salt, For theſe, and ſeveral other 
Remarkables of this Country, vide Dapper of Africa, 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c. ] Ar.hbiſhopricks, Biſhopriggs , Univerſities , 


none. 


Manners.] The various Inhabitants of theſe many and vaſtly 
extended Countries, are generally a dull, ſavage, and ſwarthy 
kind of People, among whom a great many remarkable Cuſtoms 
prevail. To inſtance only in a few: It's reported of the Empe- 
ror of Monomotapa, that whene'er he drinks in publick, the whole 
Court doth jointly put up their Prayers in his Behalf, and that with 
a very loud Voice, which being heard in the Neighbourhood, all 
Perſons there living ace bound to do the ſame; as likewiſe others 
hearing them, and fo on; whereby the whole City or Country 
adjacent, is always ſenſible when the Emperor takes his Glaſs. In 
the Kingdom of Loango are many Cannibals, and 1n ſeveral Places 
tis as uſual to ſell humane Fleſh publickly in Shambles, as other 
Nations do commonly Beef and Mutton. In the ſame Kingdom tis 
citabliſh'd by an ancient Cuſtom, That whene'er a Father deceaſeth, 
his Goods belong not to the Children, but his own Brothers or 
Sifters, who ,are bound to take care of ſuch of the little ones, as 
they think are not able to care for themſelves. To add no moze, 
We read of another Cuſtom yet more uncouth, among a . 
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ple inhabiting the Cafret, which is, That whene'er a Father deceaſeth, 
the Children, both old and young, are oblig'd to loſe the little Finger 
of their Left-hand, and to bury it with him. For deferring the Per- | 
formance of that painful Duty, they're commonly very tender of ther © 


Parent's Health, and take all Care imaginable to prolong his Life, 
which was probably the original Cauſe of fo ſtrange a Practice. Bur 


of all the Inhabitants of theſe various Countites, there's none mote | 
obſervable for their manner of living, than a certain People ar 
unto, and upon the Cape, and commonly call'd by the Name of © 


Hottantots, They're fo term'd from a frequent Repetition of that 
or ſuch hike Word; and may be reckon'd the moſt Naſty and Bry- 
tiſh of all reaſonable Creatures, having nothing, ſave the Shape et 
Man, that can lay claim to that noble Character. © Their Bodies are 
uſually beſmeared with common Greaſe, or ſome worſe ſtinking 
Stuff, which occaſions a very loathſome Smell. Their ordinary Ha 
bit is a Sheep's Skin, juſt as tis pull'd off from the Carcaſs: and 


they uſe (as Ornaments) the Guts, cum puris naturalibus, wrapt about 3 
their Legs and Arms two or three Inches deep, on which they fle- 
quently teed when ſcarce of freſh Proviſions. Notwithſtanding the 
unparaleli'd Naſtineſs of this People, yet ſome Travellers talk ofa 3 
certain inland Canibal Nation (term'd Cobonas} who make frequent 


Incurſions into their neighbouring Countries, and ſpare none they 
catch, no, not the ſwiniſh Hottantete themſelves, who ('twould frem) 
ſhould make but a very unſaveury Kepaſt, 


Language.] There is a wonderful Variety of Langunget in those 
various and vaſtly extended Countries, which ge under the ime of 
Fibiopia Extericr. The Inhabitants of Cœngo and ige hays each of 
em a peculiar Langgige of their own, Inthe Eiſtern Liv: aons, par- 
ticularly Ajan and ber, the Arabian, with Variatic: of Dialect, 
doth chiefly prevail; but the Language in ule among thoſe of the 
Caſres, eſpecially the Hottantots, duth ſeem to be only aconſus d and 
inarticulate Noiſe and Bellowing. 


Government.] The various Diviſions of this great Body, are 
ſubzetted to various Sovereigns ; particularly the Kingdoms of Bia- 
fara and Congo, are rul'd by their own Kings, to whom ſe eral, 
Princes are ſubject. The Empires of Monomotapa and A{oncemungt 
are govern'd by their reſpective Emperors (who are reckon'd power- 
tal Princes) and to them ſeveral Kings are tributary. The People 
inhabiting the South and South-Eaſt Coaſts of this great Body (ex- 
ce pt thoſe of the Cafres, who know little or nothng of Goverument) 
are {object to ſ-veral Princes, as Zangurbar is govern'd by ſome petty 
Kings of its 0wn, and many Places on the Sea-Coaſts are tributary to 
the Fortugue de. Lhe Coalt of 4bex duth principally belong ear 

; R. 
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Turk. And laſtly, 4jan is partly undet the Turk, and partly its own 
Rings. 8 


Arms .! 


Religion.] The numerous Inhabitants of theſe many Countries, 
are generally grols Idolaters, excepting thoſe of Zarguebar, Ajan, and 
fbex, who incline to Mabometaniſm; and ſome on the Coalt of the 
Ca{ves (particularly the Hottantots above · mentioned) who live without 
any ſign ot Religion, being deſtitute both of Prieſt and Temple; and 
never ſhew any Token of Devotion among em, except we reckon 
their Dancing at the Full and New Moon for ſach. In the Kingdom 
of Loango, the Generality of People entertain certain faint Idea of 
Cod (whom they term Sambian Pongo) but being ſunk into the blackeſt 
Idolatry, they admit of many ridiculous Superſtitions in their way of 
Worſhip. However, the Inhabitants of Malemba, in the ſame King- 


dom, do vaſtly ſurpaſs their Neighbours, and by ſome wondertul 


Marks of Natural Religion, do publickly baffle their groſs Stupidity; 
for of them we are credibly informed, that they ſet apart every Fifth 
oy for publick Worſhip ; at which Time one of reputed Integrity, 
makes a publick Oration. deterring them from the Commiſfion of 
Murther, Stealth, Impurity, or ſuch like; and to enforce his Exhor- 
tation, he backs the ſame with the powerful Topicks of Rewards and 
Puniſhments in a future State; affrighting their Conſcience with a 
miſerable State in the Society of Benimbe (i. e. the Devil) on one 
Hand; and ſolacing their Minds on the other, with the Hopes of en- 
joying Zammampoango, by which they mean God, or the Maker of 
this viſible World. They likewiſe uſe Circumciſion, admitting their 
Children into their Religion by that Ceremony, which is pertorm'd 
by one of themſelves ſet apart for that Office. | 
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er . 
Concerning the African Iſlands. 


( More remarka- 


Iſles of Cape Verde. 
ble, as 


The Canary Iſlands. 


ö Madagaſcar. 
The Madera. 


„ 


The African I. 
lands, being / ſ Zocotern, 
\ | Iles of Comore, 
j Leſs remarka- ! St. Thomas. 
ble, as I The Princeſs Iſland. 
Anobon. 

k St. Helena. 

The Ifle of Aſcenſion. 


Madagaſcar (containing many Provinces, but very uncertain] i:: 
chief Town is Fanſhere, upon the S. E. Part of the Ifland. 


1 wan 


St. Lucia — W. to E. 
: St. Nicholas Chief Tow: 
Iſlands of Cape * Inſula de Sal — — of all is St. 
Verde are Bona viſta mmm Jago, in the 
oh | Mago — — — Iſle St. Fag” 5 
Jago — -N. E. to S. W. 5 
Inſula del Fuego -—-——- 
| Brava - 


l Lancerota —— —— 
Forte ventural— — —— 


231 : "I {From E. to W. Chief Town 
1 Cane [ — 1 of all is Canaria, in the 
ands a 383 end e. 5 

a Ferro | LEST 


Madera, lying in 32 Deg, 30 Min, North Latitude. Its Chief F 
The © 


a 
i 
k 


2 al ſorts. 


Jes, and Madera, we ſhall particularly conſider them, and then take 
I: general View of all the reſt. Therefore, 


Pame.] HIS Ifland (unknown to the Ancients) is term'd by 


Laurence, otherwiſe Daupline, by the [talians, Germans, and Eng- 
, Madagaſcar ; which Name was us'd by the Natives, and ſtill 
retain'd. As to the Title of St. Lawrence, the ſame was given to this 
land by the Portuguese, it being on St. Lawrence's Day that they 
J nade their fult Diſcovery of it. 


noſt affrm d to be exceeding v holeſome to breathe in. The oppo- 


„ JF ite Place of the Globe to Afadagaſcar, is the South Part of Cali- 
1 
of erna. 


4 Parts thereof, attording all Things neceflary for the Life of Man in 
J ercat Plenty. The Length of the Days and Nights in Madagaſcar, is 


A of Latitude. 
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H F moſt remarkable of the African [lands, being here reduc'd 
to Four Claſſes, viz. Madagaſcar, Cape Verde Iſlands, the Cana- 


di MADAGASCAR. 


the Spaniards, Ia de San Lorenzo; by the French, St. 


Air.] The Air of this Ifland is generally very temperate, and by 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Ifland is extraordinary fruitful in many 


the ſame as in Afenoemungi, they both lying under the ſame Parallels 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſlard, are Rice, 
Hides, Wax, Gums, Cryſtal, Steel, Copper, Ebony, and Wood ot 


Rarities.) Towards the Eaſtern Part of this Iſland is 2 pleaſart 
and fertile Valley, call'd Ambouſe, which is ſtock d with ſevetal rich 
Mines of Iron and Steel, and yields great ſtore of the Oil of 
Sejarum, (2,) Nigh to the aforeſaid Valley is an excellent Medici- 
nal Well of hot Water, which proves a ready Cure for cold 
Diſtempers in the Limbs, (3.) In the ſame Neighbourhood 1s a 
high Mountain, on whoſe Top is a remarkable Spring of very Salt 
Water, though upwards of Thirty Leagues from the Sea. (4.) In 
this Iſland (eſpecially the Southern Provinces) are moſt forts of 
Mineral Waters, very different both in Colour, Tafte, and Quali- 
ties; and ſome Places afford large Pits of Bitumen. (5. In 
this Iſland is alſo a River, yihoſe Gravel is ſo excceding N that 
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Mabometans, except thoſe People living upon the Eaſtein Coaſts, 7 ing 
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there's no treading upon it, and yet the Water of that River is cx. and 
tremely cold, Fall 


Manners.] The Natives of Madacaſcar are reported to be a lea- Tra 
cherous, ignorant, inhoſpitable, and treacherous ſort of People, they Nhe 
hate Polygamy, and ſtill puniſh Murther by Death. Divers ſingular Moy 
Cuſtoms prevail in ſeveral Parts of this Iſland, particularly theſe two: 
Firſt, If a Woman be ſafely delivered of a live Child, and after- ® 
wards die in Childbed, the living Child is bury'd with the dead Mo- 
ther; being better [ſay they] that the Child ſhould die than live, ha- 
ving no Mother to look after it. The other is, The expoling of their , 
Children to wild Beaſts, if brought forth upon an unlucky Day (as“ Nat 
they term it) or during ſome unfortunate Aſpects of the Planets, as MI" 
their Ombiaſſes, or Prieſts, pretend to tell them. So numerous are I 
thoſe Days they reckon wnlucky, that almoſt one half of the Year eis Copy 
accounted ſuch ; and hence it is that this Iflaud is ſo thinly Rock's Abe 
with Inhabitants. | -4 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.} Arclbiſpopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſitis, i 
none. 1 


Language.] The Lanewage here commonly us'd, is as barbarous“ opp 
as they who ſpeak it. Almoſt every Province hath its peculiar Dia- 
le&, yet not ſo different but that they nnderſtand one another; o Wir! 
that the Natives of this Iſland may be ſaid to have but one Tongue B 


in common among 'em all. F 
; 3 | om 
Government.) This Iſland is ſubje& to many particular Lords, Mlen 
commonly called Rohandrians, who are continually at War among 6 f t 
themſelves about their Cattle and Slaves, yer unanimous enough to Whicy 
defend themſelves againſt the Invaſion of Strangers, Some formerly Þ 
xeckon'd Six Sovereign Princes, or Kings, in Madagaſcar ; othets He 
Four; but now every Province has its particular Governor, having Maid 
under him various F'loubei (i. e. Governors of Villages and Calil:>] chi 


who ſtand accountable to him in every thing, 
Arms.] Arms, none. 
Neligion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland are either Pagans o: 


between Fifteen and Eighteen Degrees and an half of South Lati 
tude, term d Zaffehibrain: i. e. the Race of Abraham]; and others 
on the adjacent Ifland, call'd Noſji: Hibraim (i.e. the Ifle of 
Abraham] who differ extremely from their Neighbours in religious 
Matters. For many of em are ſaid to obſerve the F-wwifh — J 

and 
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and give not only a faint Account of the Creation of the World, and 
Fall of Man; but alſo a few broken Paſſages of the Sacred Hiſtory 


concerning Noah and Abraham, Moſes and David. Whence divers 
Travellers conjecture, that they're origiually deſcended of ſome Fetus, 


A bo might have been driven upon that part of the Iſland, none knows 
ow, nor when, 


d 2. Cape Verde Iſlands: 


3 Name.] ESE Iflands (the Heſperides of the Ancients) are termed 


by the Italians, Iſola di Capo Verde; by the Spaniards, 


, de Cabo Verde; by the French, Les Iſles du Cape Verde, by the 
Germans, Cape Verd Inſuln ; and, by the Engliſh, Cape Verde Iſlands ; 
so call'd from the oppoſite Cape in Negroe Band, which beareth that 
A 2 and that becauſe it is, or appeateth always of a Green 
colour. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is generally reckon'd very unwhole- 


4 ſome, eſpecially in St. Jago, the biggeſt and chief of them all. The 


q oppoſite Place of the Globe ro Cape Verde Iſlands, is part of the Weſt 
FJ imerican Ocean, lying between 153 and 160 Degrees of Longitude, 
Vith 12 and 18 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of theſe various Iſlands, is not the ſame in all, 


5 bme of em being very fertile, and others extremely barren. The 
ength of the Days and Nights in them, is the ſame as in the Land 
Js the Negroes, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of La- 
* litude, ; 


Commodities.) From theſe Iſlands the Portuguete tranſport incte- 


eible Quanticies of Salt, as alſo great Numbers of Goats-skins (of 


' FJbbich they make excellent Cordevants): And likewiſe from rhence 
Inay be brought moſt ſorts of pleaſant Fruits, particularly Limons, 
itrons, Oranges, Cocoes, Figs, and Melons. 


Aarities.] The moſt remarkable of theſe Iſlands, is the Ie de 


ö 2 Fuego, or Fogo, ſo call d, as being a noted Volcano, continually ſend- 


W we ner 


ing up ſulphurous Ex halations, and ſometimes the Flame breaks out 
(ena or Veſuvins like) in ſuch 2 terrible manner, and vomits forth 
uch a Number of Pumice-ftones, that it annoys all the adjacent 
arts. In Ixſula de Sel, are many natural Salt-pits, which yield a 
4 —— Quantity of Salt, from whence the Ifland derives its 
Name. 
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Archbdiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Univerſitie, ö 


none. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguese, ue 


much the ſame with thoſe on the Continent. 


Tanguage.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguese uk 


aforeſaid) do ſtil] retain their own Language. 


Government.] Theſe Iſlands at their firſt Diſcovery being deſti 


tute of Inhabitants, were peopled by their Diſcoverers the Portuguete 
and at preſent belong to the Crown of Portugal, and are rul'd by a par 
ticular Governor, who aſſumeth the Title of Vice-Roy, and commonly 


reſideth in the Iſland of St. Jago. 


Arms.) 


Aeligion.] The Portugueze here teſiding, are of the ſame Rege 


with thoſe in Portugal. 


$ 3. The Canary Iſands. 


Name.] HES E Iflands (the Inſule Fortunate of the Ancients 5 

are term'd by the Italians, Iſola di Canaria; by tha 
Spaniards, Iſlas Canarias; by the French, Les Iſles Canaries ; by th 
Germans, Canaviſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Canary Iſl andi 
ſo call'd from the chief Ifland Canaria, which deriv'd its Name from 
Can li. e. Dog in Spaniſh] becauſe a vaſt Number of Dogs were four 


* 


thereon by the Spaniards at their firſt Diſcovery of it. 


Air.] The 4i- of theſe Iſtands (inclining to Heat) is general 
eſtcem'd extraordinary wholſome. The oppoſite Place of the Cob 
to the Canary Iſlands, is that part of the vaſt Occidental Ocean, ing 
between 162 and 168 Degrees of Longitude, with 27 and 30 Dc 


gices of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of moſt of em it wonderfully fertile, In the Han 
Canaria they have commonly two Harvelts in the Year. Tenenffe 1 
noted not only for its high Pike (of which afterwards). but alfo man 
Lanrel and Dragon-Trees, where the fweer Singing-birds do dai 
warble their pleaſant Notes. Theſe Iſlands ( beſides their great ple 62 
ty of Fruits and Grain) are famous for producing the beſt Wine in th « 
World. The Length of the Days and Nights in them, is the ſame 8 
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Ia B /dulgerid on the Continent, they both lying under the ſame Pa- 
Inllels of Latitude. 


A Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are 
wine, Honey, Wax, Sugar, Oad, Plantons, Dragons-Blood, Cana- 
> y-Birds, &c. 


(a "I Karities.] Among the Rarities of theſe Iſlands, is reckon'd a cer- 
Inin Tree in the middle of Fero (term'd Garoe by the Natives; and 
I the Spaniards, Santo) whoſe Top is ſaid to be encompaſs'd every 
Night with a thick miſty Cloud, which condenſing into Water, doth 
cop from the Leaves the next Morning, and that in ſuch Quantity, 
— | — ſerves all the Inhabitants, the Iſland it ſelf being de- 
ttitute of Springs. As for the Iſle of Teneriffe, tis famous all the 
world over, for its prodigious Pike, which (appearing to the Eye 
is a large Maſs of many Rocks prumiſcuouſly heap'd up, in form of 
a rugged Pyramid) is thought by ſome curious Naturaliſts, to have 
been rais'd on a fudden by a mighty Conflagration of much ſubte:- 
ZJaneous, ſulphurous Matter, whoſe forcible Eruption the very Rocks 
ZYthemſelves could not withſtand, but were thereby pil'd up in the 
—Jnanner they now appear. For ſtrengthning of this Conje&ure, the 
ſialledge the great Quantity of Sulphur with which this Iſland dot 
eil abound (eſpecially nigh the Foot of the Pike) and the Colour of 
ide Rocks themſelves, many of em ſeeming ro SpeRators, as if long 
MY burnt in a Fire, 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] In theſe Iſlands is only one Biſoprick, viz. 


chat of Canaria, 


„ Manners. } The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being moſtly Sani- 
Yards, are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 
rde few Natives yet remaining (term'd Guanchas) do moſtly reſide 
in Mountains, Dens, and Caves, 


Languaye.] The Spaniards here reſiding do ſtili retain their own 
Laugnage. . 


Government.} Theſe Iſlands belong to the King of Spain, who 
for the better ordering of Affairs in them, doth always keep a Go- 
Vernor in Canaria, the chief Town of the chief Iſland. His Power 


J laſftical. 


Heligion.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iflands (as aforeſaid) being 
I nultly Spaninrds, are of the lame Religion with thoſe in Spain, 
| A 2 2 8 4. 


. extendeth over all theſe Iſlands in Affairs both Civil and Eccle- 
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$ 4.. Madera or Madera”-. Ine 


Pame.1 HI s Iſland (not obſervable of old) is term d by t. © 
| Italians and Spaniards, Madera; by the French, Madre ral 
by the Germans, Maderen ; and, by the Engliſh, Madera or Madera ut Fo 
ſo call'd by the Portugueze at their firſt Diſcovery of it, Anno 1429 ſi 
becauſe wholly overgrown with Trees; the Word Madera ſignify ing 


a Wood . fore 


| King 
Air.] The Air of Maderas being very temperate, conſidering th ,, 
Latitude of the Iſland, is generally eſteem'd very healthful to breath Hl: 
in. That Place of the Globe oppoſite to Madera, is part of the vaſt ſri: 
Occidental Ocean, between 163 and 164 Degrees of Longitude, witt 


to ta 
32 and 33 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Now 
dow. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Ifland is very fertile, producing in gte tir 
plenty moſt ſorts of excellent Fruits, and a kind of Wine that's much ene 
eſtcem'd of, being fit to keep for a long time both by Sea and Landy” * 
Tae Length of the Days and Nights in this Ifland, is much the ſam lat 
as in Zaara on the main Continent, they both lying under the ume 


Parallels of Latitade. o oa 
I delo 


5 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland are excel The 
lent Wine, and moſt forts of deſirable Fruits, as alſo Honey ang 
Wax, Oe. = 


Narities.] What moſtly deſ-rves the Epithet of Rare on this Leſs 
Iſland, is that excellent Quality, either of its 4 or Soil, or bothg ab 
which, like cur Neighbonring Iſland [Ireland] proves mortal to all bei 
ve nomons Arimals ; none ſuch being found here, or able to live, i 
brought hither from abroad. In the fide of a Hill, nigh Fonzal, is 4 
remarkable Fountain, v hoſe Waters do ſumetimes iſſue forth in ſucii 
abundance, that the adjacent Parts of the 1fland are then ſubject to à A 
terrible Inundation. 6: 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, none. One Biſhoprick, vin 
that of Fonzal or Fouchale, which is Saffragan to Lisbon. 6: 
Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Portugueze, ar? 
much the fame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, but mois 
vitioully inclin'd (if that can be well ſappos'd) being mighty Prot 
clents in their common Crimes of Theft and Murder. _—_— 
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Language.] The Portuguexe here reſiding do ſtill retain their own 
IJ Language. 5 ; 


2 Government.] This Iſland belonging to the Crown of Portugal, is 
ald by a particular Deputy,avhole Place of Refidence,is commonly 
* al Fonzal. x , 8 


"IF K$eligion, ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Portugueze, as 
loreſaid, are of the ſame/RVigion with chat publickly profeſs d in the 
Kingdom of Portugal, | 
Having thus conſider d, in particular, the moſt remarkable of the 
african 1/[anads ; proceed we now(inpurſuance of our propey Method) 
it eo take a general View ofjall the reſt, or thoſe that are I remarkable. 
Now ſuch Iſlands (to be yery brief) being ſtrangely.ſcatter d up and 
own the /Ethiopick and Atlantick Oceans, do mightily differ in their 
li and Soil, according to the various Climates they lie in; and in 
one of em is any remarkable Place, except only the Iſle of Zocotora ; 
a which is a Town of the fame Name. As far the chick Obſervables 
ſelating to their Inhabitants | articularhy their nnevs, Language, 
nd ind Religion] we may ſufficiently learn the ſame, only by naming thoſe 
eve ral States or Sovereigns on the Continent, to Whom theſe Iſlands 
A delong (they 2 eneraJly peopled and poſſeſs d by ſome of them). 
heir preſent Poſſe ors then, in ſhort, are as followerth : 


1 1 
| Zocotora — — —— — > the Arabians., 

* Comgre — 4 — — - the Natwes. 

1 less remark- | St, Tom.. —— 2 Jrhe Portygueze. 
fable Iflands (The Princes Iſland —— = Ythe Poriugusxe. 
being Aunobon che Portpgueze. 
8 St. Helena — 9.2 


| the Engliſh. 
Aſcenſion Iflang, not inhabited, 


And ſo much for Africa and the African [lands Now falloweth, 
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D iccd (page 44.) into 


North — 
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— 


* 


South compeel; ending 


—h__ c— —_— 


m_—=_ 


* 


Paraguay —— 
[Terra Magellanica 


CHAP. 


Mexico or N. Spain) 


D. Mex. or Gzanada 
Floꝛida —— — —- 
Terra Canadenſis— 
Terra Arctica 
Terra Firma — 
Peru ———— —— 
Land of the Amazons 
— mmmnn_ 
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| To theſe add the eAmerican andi. 


Of all which in Order, 


Therefore, 
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Concerning Mexico, or New Spain. 


5 d. 0 
2 253 (Length from S. E. to N. W. 
8 berweens 295 4 of Lon. & is about 2400 . 
=_ 2 | 13 & )Breadth from E. to W. is 
5 5 berween 3 32 00 81 of Lat. 2 about 480 Miles. 

A Audience of Guadalajara Idem N. W. 
Divided into Audience of Mexico Idem | to 
5 Audience of Guatalama - S. Jago de Guat ] S. E. 

Cinaloa— St. Juan 


New Biſcay- 
Zataticas — 
rovinces \ Guadalajara 
Chiameltan-- 
Xaliſco —— 


5 Guadalajara 

comprchends 
the 
of 


Panuco ——— 
ES Mexico 
2 Mexicocompre- | Mechoachan - 

wy hendsthe Pro- Los Angelos - 


vinces of Antequera — 
| Tabaſco 

FJucatan— 

Soco Nuſco 

T Guatalama-- 

Guatalama | Nicaragua -- 
comprehends / Cofta Rica — | 

the Provinces J Veragua>— 

Honduras -— 


of 
| Vera Pax 


= 4 


Chief Town 


 Chiapa + ——— 3: 


2 24 


In the Midland 
from N. to 8. 


Barbara — 
Facatecas —— 


Idem -— 
St. Sebaſtian— 2 On the Sea Ceaſt 
Compoſtella-— Y from N. to 8. 


dem 
Idem—— 
Idem-——— | On Sinus Me i- 
Idem » —— canus from N. 


„ 


| 


Idem W. to S. E. 
Port Royal — | 
Merida ——— 

Guevetland — 

S, Fagode Guat Rm N. W. to 
Leon - „E. to the 
Carthago South Sea. 
Conception — 

3 From S. E. to 

Idem- N. W. upon 

C(Cividad 1 8 Sinus Mexic. 
Name.3 
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Name.] HIS Country (diſcover'd at firſt by John Griialve, but 
moreexaQly view'd, and at laſt conquer d by the valiant 8 
Ferdinando Cortez, Anno 1518.) is bounded on the Faft by the Gulf of 


Mexico; onthe Weſt by Mare del Zur; on the North by Nova Granada; 
and on the South by-Terra-jirma. It is term'd by the [#aliazs, Spagna 


Novella; by the Spaniards, Nueva Eſpana ; by the French, Nouvelle ® 
Eſpagne ; by the Germans, Neu Spanien; and by the Enpliſh, Mexico, Þ 
or New Spain; call'd Mexico, from the chief City thereof; and New 


Spain, to diſtinguiſh it from the Kingdom of Spain in Europe. 


Air.) Notwithſtanding this Country (for the moſt part) lieth within : : 


the Torrid Zone, yet the Air is vety tempetate, and generally reckon'd 


extraordinary wholſome to breathe in, being qualify d with refreſhing WM 


Showers in the hotteſt ways : and cold Breezes from the Sea all the 


Year. The oppoſite Place of the Globe ro New Spain, is part of the 
Eaft India Ocean, lying between 1? and 115 Degrees ef Longitude, {1 


with 13 and 32 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Doil.] This Country (lying in the 3 and 4th North Climate) is W 
bleſt with a very fertile Soll, producing many forts of Grain, as Wheat, 
Barley, Pulſe, and Maize ; ſeveral kinds of Fruits, as Pomegranates, | 


Oranges, Limons, Citrons, Malicatons, Cherries, Pears, Apples, Figs, 


Cocoa Nuts; and great plenty of Herbs, Planrs, and Roots. Here alſo £ 
: Sole and Silver; and vaſt and fpacious Plains, * 
affording the beſt of Paſturage. The longeſt Day in the Northmolt part 


are ſome rich Mines of 


of this Country, is about 13 Hours and three quarters 3 the ſhorteſt in 
the Southmoſt 12 and an half, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Conmodities of this Country, are Wooll, 
Cotton, Sugar, Silk, Cocheneel, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Salt, Y 


Tallow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and divers medicinal Drugs. 


Narities.] About three Leagues from Guayacæ is the Stump of 2 
hollow Tree (call'd Tlaco-Chavoya) which was of a prodigious Big- 
neſs when intire, being then reckoh'd 16 Fathoms in compals near the 
Root, and fomewhat higher 12, Before 'twas ThunGet-Rruck ( which 
occaſion'd the Hollowneſs) no fewer than a thouſand Men, *tis ſaid, 
could conveniently ſhelter themſelves from Rain, under its wide ex- 
tended Boughs. (2. ) In ſeveral Parts of this Country, grows a cer- 
tain Tree (call'd,/Aaguey) which may be ſaid to yield Water, Oil, 
Wine, Honey, and Vinegar. For the Body of the Tree being big and 
hollow, contains a good Quantity of Liquor, as limpid as the beſt 
Fountain-Water, and the Surface thereof is cover'd with a pure Oily 
SabRance. This Liquor being a little boil'd, taſtes like a "ir ph 

| „ — atable 
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Jlatable Wine; if much boil'd it's extremely ſweet, and if long kept 
Our lunboil'd] no Vinegar is ſowrer. (3.) In the Aud ience of Guatalama 
int te ſeveral remarkable Volcanc's, particularly that mear Rea-Lejo, 
of Mybich towers up like a Sugar-loaf to a great height, and always 
J ſmokes. As alſo the burning Mountain of Leon, Weſt of the Lake 
nz FA Nicaragua, which frequently evacuates Fire as well as Smoke. (g.) 
lle Nigh to Guatulco, on the Weſtern Coaſt, is a great hollow Rock 
, A(call'd by the Sani ard, Buſfadore) which having a large Hole in its top, 
2A makes a hideous Noife at every Surge of the Sea; and ſpouts up Water 
(as a Whale) to a prodigious Height. In ſome Parts of this Country 
2 are ſeveral Springs of Water, ſo impregnated with certain Minera 

the Current iſſuing from them is of ſo darkiſhi a Colour, thut it reſem- 
bles a Stream of Ink. (F.) Remarkable is the Lake of Mexico for ſe- 
#7 veral Particulars: as, Nrſt, Its having two forts of Water, viz. Freſh and 
Salt. Cercondly, That the Freſh is wn Calm, and abotmmdeth with 
7 Fiſhes ; whereas the Salt is, forthe moſt part, boiſterous, and breedeth 
IJ none. Thirdly, In the middle of this Lake is a pleafant Rock, out of 
v which doth iſſue a conſiderable Stream of hot Water, much eſteem'd 
e for ſeveral Diſtempers, Lafly, Upon this Lake are ſeveral delightful 
artificial Gardens, well ſtock d with variety of Herbs and Flowers, and 
2 moveable from one Place to another, being ſupported by large Floats 
of Timber. Vid. J. Acofta*'s Natural and Moral Thfory of the Indies. 


Archotſpopꝛicks.) Here is one San⁰j Archbiſboprith, viz. that of 
yl Mexico, n : 3 | 


Biſhopꝛicks.] Spaniſy Biſopricks erected here, are theſe of, 


ww. 0 (OY fo 3 


2 Merida, Chiapa, St. Jago de los Cavalleras, 
JJ Mechoacha, Honduras, Leon in Nicaragua, 
TJ Guaxaca, Vera pax, Antequara, 
IJ Guadalajara, Pueblo de los Angelos, 
Univerſities.) 


Manmers.] The Natives of this Country, are now eſteem'd x Pe- 
ple very civil and docile, and extraordinary faithful to thoſe they 
love. Some of em are wonderfully ingenious, eſpecially in Paint- 
ing, and making moſt lively Pictures with various colour'd Feathers 
of certain little Birds call'd Cireons. Others are ſaid to play incom- 
yarably well upon divers Moſical Inftruments. In ſhort, the Gene- 
ality of this People is fo civiliz'd, that they live after the manner of 
the Spaniards, ſave a few, commonly reſiding in the Mountains, 
„ho continue as wild and favage as ever. The Sfartards here re- 
ding are much the ſame with thoſe in Spain. 

+ ES. Se | Language. } 
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Language.] The prevailing Language in this Country, is the $14- 
#ijb, it being not only in uſe among the Spaniards, but alſo the Na- 


tives themſelves, who generally underſtand-and (peak the ſame. The 


various Diale&s of their ancient Fargon do daily decreaſe, and in 4 
few Generations will be extinguiſh'd. | 


- Government, ] This large and pleaſant Country was of old (ubj-& 
unto, and rul'd by its own Sovereign Princes, cajl'd Kings of Mexico, 
and had continued (according to probable Conjectutes) a mighty and 


flouriſhing Monarchy for ſeveral Ages, before 'twas invaded by Spa- 
wiards -- But being fully conquer 


Catholick Majeſty in North America. 


Arms.] 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Chriſtian, Þ 
partly Pagan, and, as 'twere, a Mixture of the two. The Spaniards Þ 
are rigid Papiſts, according to the ſtrict Profeſſion of Popery in their 
own Country. Of the Natives, many do ftill retain their Heatheniſh KF 
Worſhip, and indeed Multitudes are converted to Chriſtianity, ac 


by them with only a handful of, 
Men, un 1521, under the valiant Ferdinando Cortez, it hath ever 
 fince remain'd. ſubject to the Crown of Hain, being govern'd by a 
Vice-Roy commonly reſiding at Mexico, and to him is intruſted the 
Overſight of the Governors of the various Provinces belonging to his 


cording to the DoUrine of the Church of Rome; bur (by our lateſ? : 


Accounts) they're hardly perſuaded as yet of the Truth of those 


Dodtrines taught them, 
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* SECT, II. UE 
Concerning New Mexico or Nova Gzanada, 


This Country is of no certain Extent nor Dfviſion ; its chief Town 
is St. Fee, or New Mexico, upon the River Nort. 


Name.) His Country (diſcoverd by the Spaniards, Ammo 1540, 
; T and bounded on the Eaſt by Florida; on the Weſt b 
part of California ; on the North by Terra Arctica; and on the Sout 
by Ae xico or New Spain), is term'd by the ltalians, Granoda Nouella; 
by the Spaniards, Nueva Granada; by the French, Nouvelle Granada 3 
by the Germans, Neu Granada; and by the Engliſh, New Mexico or 
Nova Granada, It was call'd Mexico, after the Empire of that Name, 
deſcrib'd in the foregoing Section; and the Epithet Nueva (or New) 
vas added by the Spaniards, to diſtinguiſh it from the ſaid Empire, 
its Diſcovery being poſterior to that of Mexico. The Title of Nova 
Granada was allo given it by the Spaniards, and that from a Province 
of the ſame Name in their own Country. | 


Air.] The Air of this Country (according to the Climate) is abun- 
dantly temperate, and generally eſteem'd very wholeſome to breathe 
in, but attended with the great Inconveniency of frequent Hurricanes, 
beſides Thunder and Lightning. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
to Nova Granada, is that part of the Ethiopick Ocean, lying between 
1 65 and 79 Degrees of Longitude, with 2 and 40 Degrees of South 
Latitude. 


Soil. ] This Country is but badly known, and the Soil of thoſe 
Parts already diſcover'd, very ordinary; being generally a dry, ſandy, 
bacren Ground, far inferior to moſt other Countries in America, be- 
longing to the Spantards. Its Bounds being undetermined (eſpecially 
in the Northmoſt Parts) we can ſay nothing of the true Extent of its 
Days and Nights, 


Commodities.) This Country being none of the bell, and but 
rarely frequented by Strangers, its Commodities are very few, Cattle 
being the chief or only thing they trade in. 


Aaritics.] What things in Nova Granada do truly merit the Epithets 
of Rare and Curious, we mult refer to the better Diſcovery of After- 


Ages, our Knowledge of this Country being as yet but yery W 
| Oe | Arch⸗ 
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Manners.) The Inhabitants. of this Country (except thoſe call'd 
Pancher, in the Southmoſt Parts) are ſaid to be of a much leſs ſavage 
Temper, than moſt of the wild Americans. They are much given to 
Hunting, and ſeveral of em underſtand Agriculture tolerably well, 


Spaniſh Tongue. As forthe Natives of this Country, they retain their 
own Fargon, of which wecangive no Account, 


Government.) The New Mexicans Are ſtill govern'd by certain = 


Archbiſhop2icks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , "Brſhopricks , Univerſicies, 


none. 4 


1 The Spaniards here rebiling, do commonly uſe the 


Captains of their own, .call'd Cacignes ; but the Spaniards here reſi- S 
ding. and thoſe ot the civilized Natives, are rul'd by a particular o- 


vemor, ſent thither by the King of Fee, whoſe Place of Reſidence 
is ordinarily at Santa Fee, upon the River Nort. © 
Arms. | : 2 
Religion.] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs Idola- 72 
rers, and many of em have little or no Sign of Religion at all, The 
Spaniards here reſiding, are the ſame in Religion with thoſe in E. 
5 
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8 HC T. III. 
Concerning Flozida. 


; d. m. 
283 o (Length from W. to E. is a- 
between 260 05 Jol Lon. L baut 1000 Miles. 


Situated 


25 oo h Breadth from N. to S. is a- 
38 def Lat. _ bout 600 Miles. 


The large Country of Florida being of no certain Diviſions, its 
Coca, in the main Land. 


between 


Chief Towns ard S. Auguſtine, Tio the Peninſula of Tegefle, © 


S. Matthea, 


Name.] His Country (firſt diſcover'd by Sebaſtian Cabot, Anno 

1497. but more particularly after ward by John Depony, 
a Spaniard, who took Poſſeſſion thereof in the Name of his Catholick 
Majeſty, Anno 1527.) is bounded on the Eaſt by the main Ocean; on 
the Weſt by New Me rico; on the North by Carolina, and part by Terra 


Arctica; and on the South by Sinus AMexicanus, It is term'd by the 
- 8 Bale nnd Spaniards, Horida; by the French, Floride ; by the Ger 
mans and Engliſh, Florida; ſo call d 

they arriv'd at it on Palm Sunday (which they term Paſcha Florida) 
or becauſe they found the Country full of H/ocvers at their Arrival. 


by the Spaxiard, either becauſe 


Air.] The Air of this Country is {aid to be ſo extraordinary tempe- 
tate, that (according to our lateſt Accounts) the Inhabitants live to 
7] a great Age. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Florida, is that part 
of the Eaſt Indian Ocean, lying between 77 and 100 Degrees of Lon- 
=] girude, with 25 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Soil.) The Soi of this Country (it lying in the 5thand 6th Noth 
Climate) is wonderfully fertile, abounding in mott forts of Grain, 
Herbs, and Fruit. It's alſo well ſtor d with Veniſon and Fowl ; en- 
rich'd with conſiderable Mines of Gold and Silver, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Appalacline Mountains; and here they fiſh vaſt numbers of 
valuable Pearls. The longeft Day in the Northmoſt Part of this 
Country, is about 14 Hours ard a quarter; the ſhorteſt in the South- 
molt, is 9 Hours , and the Nights proportioratly, 


Commodities.) This Country being ſlenderly kgown in the in- 


land i arts, and cven thoſe next the Sea, but little frzgquinred by 
Stran- 
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Strangers, its Commodities are very few, yet very coſtly, viz. Gold, 
Silver, Pearls, and Furs, 5 


Rarities. ] In theſe Parts of Florida, grows a certain Tree, about the 
Bigneſs of an ordinary Apple Tree, the Juice of whoſe Fruit the Na- 
tives uſe to ſqueeze out, and therewith anoint their Arrows, being a 
rank ſort of Poyſon, Itthere be no Fruit, then they break offa Branch. 
and out of it do preſsa milky Subſtance, equally poiſonous with the 1» 
Juice of the Fruit. So ſtrong a Poiſon is this Tree, that if a few hand- £ 
fuls of its Leaves are bruiſed and thrown into a large Pond of Standing- 2 a 
Water, all forts of Beaſts that happen to come and drink thereof, dy © 1 ® | 
ſuddenly ſwell and burſt aſunder; Purihas his Pilgrims, par. 4. lik, 8. 
cap. 1. In Bahama (an Iſland near Cape Horida) is the famous Bab una 5 
Spider, the biggeſt of all the Species, being two Inches long, and deſe- 1 
vedly term d Pha langium maximum Indicum: he hath 6 Eyes, and thoſe 5 
not fo big as the ſmalleſt Pin's Head. Some of theſe remarkable Iuſe ds 
are to be ſeen in the publick Muſeum of Greſham College, London. I 


' Not 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] 4rcbbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, none, 1 ; P 


Manners. ] The Floridins are naturally white, but by anointing 4 : 
themſelves ( both Men and Women) with a certain Ointment, they ſill ©; 
appear of an Olive Colour. They are tall of Stature, well proportion d. 


Lovers of War,and ordinarily go quite naked, except a ſmall piece of * $9; 
Deer skin, which many wear about their Middle. = | 
Language. |] The Language of the Natives doth very much differ x | 

in Dialect, according to the different Parts of this Country. The few 8. 
Spaniards here reſiding, do ſtill retain the Spaniſh, | . 
Sovernment.] The Natives of this Country are ſubje& to ſeveral i 
Lords of their own (tetm'd Parouſtes or Caciques) one of whom is ſaid oe 
to have the Precedency, and is generally reſpected by the reſt, as an 
Emperor. The Spaniſh Colonies on the Sca-Coaſts, have their pecu- 
liar Governors appointed by his Catholick Majeſty, $2 ; 
Arms.) | 


Religion.] The Natives of this Country are groſs Idolaters, wor- 2 
Mipping the whole Hoſt of Heaven, eſpecially the Sun, to whom they 
attribute the good Fortune of all their Victories and return him Thanks 


accordingly. They mightily reſpect their Prieſts. (who are generally 5 
Sarcerers) and call them by the Name of Foanas, and in ſome Places 
Fawa's. Several Miſſionaries were ſent into this Country in the Days 


ot Charles V. but the ſavage Inhabitants quickly deftroy'd them. >| 
SECT. 
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. 
Concerning Terra Canadenſis. 


d. m. 
15 265 oo i: ( Breadth from E. to W. is a- 
| : derween 15 5 ed; of Lon. by bout 1205 Miles. 
E 30 oo. & Length from S. to N. is a- 
a (betueen 62 © 5 of Lat. = bout 1800 Miles, 
- North 
It being divided into g the River Canada. 
ſe 2 South —os 
is 
* EO PIO Terra Canadenſi s propria ſ— — 
* < Nova Britannica | — — 8 
e. 75 : P rehe nds Nova Francia Quibec * — * N. © 
IE * . 
5 * 
N © Nova Scotia — =—— | | Port Royal 
1 5 The Engliſh Territ. wiz, | 5 | 
ft Job _ New York © dem 
45 prehen 8 * Eaſt | W | Elizabeth —— 
2 N. Ferſey Les 48 Elſinaburgh ( From N. E. 
= Penſilvania - Philadelphia- co S. W. 
2 Maryland Baltimore 
Virginia | Fames Town 


Carlina - \Chal:sTown 


. Erra Canadenſis (ſo called from the River Canada) being a vaC 

1 9 5 complex Body, conſiſting of ſeveral large and contiderable 
Countries, and particularly thoſe in which the Engliſh Nation vs 
7 chiefly concerned; we ſhall diftinftly conſider its various Diviſios 
2 (eſpecially thoſe of the Fxeliſh Empire) and that in the fame Orge: 
laid dow: is the foregoing Table, Therefore, 


. ——— 
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d 1. Terra Canadenſis propria. 


„ Cauntry being the Northmoſt of all the reft, is efteem' 4 90 
none of the beſt. But being ſo flenderly known as yet, vd al 
pals on to | | 1 1 
2. Nova Britannica. 4 d T 
Jou! 


WI. Country is likewiſe of a very ordinary Soil, by hal 0 F 


we find, and almoſt as thinly inhabited and little frequentedſ ll 
as the former. We fhall th:1efore make no ſtay therein, but pro- 
ceed to 2 


§ 3. Nova Francia. 


is Country is reckon d to be much colder than moſt others in bee 
the ſame Latitude; however, tis ſaid to be bleſs'd with a Soil, 


ih 


abundantly fraitful; and is chiefly furniſh'd with Stags, Bears, Hares, 2 


Martins, Foxes, Contes, and great {tore of Fiſh and Fleſh, The French ei 
here reſiding (about Six Thoufand in Number) do commonly trade in de: 
Bever, Moule-Skins, and Furs. This being all that is remarkable of ri 


it, we continue our Progteſs to the hext Diviſion, viz, the 
| 1 N.:=8 | ind 
: Wl 

8 4. Nova Scotia. g 

bey 


WIG. Country (firſt diſcover'd by Sebaftian Cabot, at tho 
Charge of Heury the Seventh) was once inhabited by a Sci C 
Colony, ſent over Azno 1622. by Sir Milliam Alexander [then Lord rat 
Secretary of Scotland] to whom King James, by Letters Patents, made Mears 
a Donation thereof; but that Colony failing, the French became un 
Maſters of the Country, and ſettled themſelves therein, calling it by Md 
the Name of Accadie. | 925 


But leaving theſe Northern Parts of Terra Canadenſis, as Countries em 
little known, and of leſs Note unto us; proceed we to that which iel 
more nearly concerns us, vg. A peculiar View of the various Parts of e. 
the Weſtern Engliſh Empire; and that according to their Order, as they NC 
lie in the foregoing Table. The firſt whereof is Yuic 


§ 5. New: | 
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yd 5. New-England. 


Ibame.] © ihe Country, diſcover'd firſt by the Ezglih, under the 
3 Condudt of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. and afterwards 
ſuken Poſſeſſion of for Q. Elizabeth by Sir Philip Amadas, Anno 1538. is 
q bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome 
gef Terra Arctica; on the North by Accadie or Nova Scotia; and on the 
South by New York. It is term'd by the Italians, Inghilterra Nouella; 
ey the Spaniards, Nueva Inglaterra ; by the French, Nouvelle Angleterre; 
y the Germans, Neu Engeland; and by the Engliſh, New-England; fo 
all'd by the Diſcoverers, after the Name of their own Country, 
Air.) Notwithſtanding this Country is of a Situation conſiderably 
vore Southern than Old England, yer the Air of both is much the 
me; the Heat thereof being allay'd by cooling Breezes, which fre- 
quently happen. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to New. England, 
. *| that part of the vaſt Arlantick Ocean, lying between 107 and 112 
i Pesrees of Longitude, with 41 and 45 Degrees of South Latitude. 
01186 | 

5 Soil. ] The Sil of this Country is in moſt Parts very fertile, produ- 
ich eing in great plenty moſt forts of Eugliſh Grain, Fruits, and Roots, be- 
ing des Indian Corn. It's very well ftock'd with Fiſh and Fowl, as alſo 
of gariety of tame and wild Beaſts. In ſhort, tis not only furniſh'd with 
he Neceſſaties, but likewiſe many of the Comforts of human Life; 
ind the Colony (now upwards of an Hundred Thouſand) doth flouriſh 
faily more and more. The Length of the Days and Nights in New 
inland, is much the ſame as in the Northern Provinces of Spain, 
gey both lying under the fame Farallels of Latitude. 


= Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Fiſh, 
Wain, Maſts for Ships, Deal-boards, Iron, Tar, Bever, Mouſe-Skins, 
Wars, cc. And tis obſet vable of thoſe in New England, that they have 
Wanually, for ſome Years, imported and exported to and from Old Eng- 


und, as many Commodities in Value as they carty'd out at firſt. 


Rarities. ] In ſeveral Parts of New England grows a certain Fruit, 
ſerm'd, The Butter Nut, ſo call'd from the Nature of its Kernel, which 
Jneldsa kind of ſweet Oil, that hath the exact Taſte of ordinary Butter. 
.) 1n-Baker's Cave, about 50 Leagues Eaſt from Boſton, is found the 
Scarlet Muſſel, whoſe purple Vein being prickt with a Needle, yields a 
Juice of a pure purple Colour, which gives ſo deep a Die, that no 
Water is able ro waſh it out. (3.) About eighty Miles North-Eaſt ot 

Tarborew, is a Ridge of Mountains in 8 about an hundred Leagues, 
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and known commonly by the Name of the White Mountains, becauſe | 
their Tops are cover'd with Snow all the Year round. Upon the 
higheſt of theſe Mountains is a large Plain, and at the fartheſt end of 
it, a natural rocky Pyramid (vulgarly call'd The Sugar-Loaf) to the MW": 
uppermoſt part of which one may cally aſcend by a continued Set of 
inartificial Steps, winding about the rocky Mount, up to its very Top, 
where is another Plain of about an Acre of Ground, and in the widdle 
of it a deep Pond of clear Water. (g.) Uponthe Sea- ſide, near New- | 
Haven, is a large Bed of Sand of a perfect black Colour, with many 
Grains of red and white intermix'd. (5.) Upon the Coaſt of Neu- Li 
England is ſometimes taken that remarkable Fiſh, which the Engliſh WS 
Inhabitants call by the Naine of The Monk Fiſh, becauſe he hath, as * 
"ewere, a Hood much of the ſame Faſhion with a Friar's Cowl. (6) 
In divers Parts on the Coaſt of this Country, is found the Stella Marina 
Arboreſcens, or Branched Star-Fiſh ; a rare kind of which, taken in the ” 
Bay of Matachuſet, is to be ſeen in Greſham College, and deſcrib'd in 
the Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne. 53. under the Name of Piſcis Echionoſtellaris Þ 
Viſciformis, (J.) Of many rare Birds in New England, the moſt re- 
markable are the Troculus, and that call'd the Humming Bird. The 
former of theſe (being about the bigneſs of a Swallow) is obſervable 
for Three Things; Firſt, Having very ſhort Legs, and hardly able to 
fupport himſelf, Nature hath provided him with ſharp-pointed Fea- 
thers in his Wings; by darting of which into the Wall of a Houſe, 
he ſticks faſts, and reſts ſecurely, Secondly, The Manner of his Neſt, 
which he uſeth to build (as Swallows) in the Tops of Chimneys, but 
of ſuch a Faſhion, that it hangs down about a Yard long. Laſtly, 
Such Birds are remarkable for their Ceremony at departing ; it being 
always obſerv'd, that when they remove, they never fail to leave 
one of their Young behind in x Room where they have neſted, 
making thereby (as twere) a grateful Acknowledgment to the Land- 
lord for their Summer's Lodging. As for the Humming Bird, he is .,; 
obſervable for being the leaft of all Birds. The manner of his Net 
reſembles a Bottom of ſoft Silk, and the Egg in which he's hatch'd, 
is not larger than a white Pea of an ordinary Size, But of him elſe- , 
where. For theſe and ſome other ſuch Remarkables, vide that ſmall 
Treatiſe, entituled, New England's Rarities, per J. Foſſelyn, Gent. 


'Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Arebbiſpopricks and Biſhopricks, none. As for 
Univerſities, here ate Two Colleges erected at New Cambridge, which 
in Conjunction with other ſuch Nurſeries of Learning, hereafter efta 
bliſh'd, may, we hope, deſerve that Title in proceſs of Time. 


Manners.] The Eugliſb here reſiding, are much the ſame with 4 
thoſe in Old England. Asto the Natives, they are generally charadte- 
rized thus, viz. A People that's crafty, timorous, as alſo barbarouſl 1 

| crut! 
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” vel and revengeful when they find Opportunity. But ſome of 'em 
N. e of a much midler Temper, being likewiſe very ingenious and 
N nick of Apptehenſion. Their Number A within the Engliſh 

: part of em being 


c ercitories) is mightily diminiſh'd, the greate 
y ept away by the Small Pox, about the ER Settlement of the Eng- 
þ; others by Tumults among themſelves, and moſt of the reſt by 


on be late treacherous Wars with the Engliſh, 
oF i Language.] The Engliſb Inhabitants of this Countty uſe their own 
% eres. As to that of the Natives, it's divided into a great many 


jalefts, and rec kon'd very difficult to be learn'd by Strangers; the 
enerality of its Words being extremely long, and of an inarticulate 
onunciation. 


Sovernment.] The Natives of this Country are divided into ma- 
/ Bodies, and are ſubje&t unto their Sachams and Sagamores, who 
rerciſe an abſolute Juriſdiction over them; the Will of their reſpe- 
tive Governors being all the Law they pretend to. The Engliſh here 
&:iding, are govern'd by their own Laws, and have ſeveral Courts of 
adicature erected for hearing and determining of Cauſes, both Civil 
id Criminal; as alſo for making and repealing of Laws that concern 
e Plantation. The Management of publick Afﬀairs is in the Hands 


rs fa certain Number of 1 and Aſſiſtants, determin'd by their 
ur! nent; and out of theſe do the People annually chuſe a Governor, 
h, ad Deputy Governor. 

— 1 ſieligion.] The Eugliſh here refiding are Profeſſors of the Proteſtant 
46 ligion in general, but greatly divided (as too common elſewhere) 
J co different Parties. The Natives continue Pagan, except thoſe 


w acquainted with the Principles of Chriſtianity, by a late ſerious 
z vine, Mr. John Eliot, who [by tranſlating the Holy Bible, and ſe- 
Feral Books of Devotion, into a certain Dialect of the Indian Tongue, 
Ind by frequently preaching among them in their own Language} 


F:cous Spirit poſſeſs the Minds of Chriſtian Benefactors, as to ex- 
end their Charity that way (than which none can be more exten- 
J'e) or to mortifte ſome part of their worldly Eſtate for that noble 
Fadertaking (which might probably be leſs ſabje& to Abuſes, than 
ecting and endowing of Hoſpitals, Alms- houſes, and ſuch like) 
Rat in proceſs of Time, ſuch a Stock of Money might be ſettled in 
ure Fund, as yearly to afford a defirable Competency to a continued 
Et of Men, who ſhould be found ſufficiently able and willing to la- 
our in that moſt Chriſtian Deſign. 


Bb 2 5.6. New 
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d 6. New Tork. aa, 

rde 

Name.! His Country (diſcover'd Anno 1608. by Mr. Hugſon ng 
| and bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean "4 
on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Ard ica; on the North by New Englandſ = 


and on the South by New Jerſey) is term'd by the Italians, York No, 
ella; by the Spaniards, Nuevo York ; by the French, Nouvelle Yorke 
by the Germans, New Yorke; and by the Engliſh, New York; ſo call 
from the then Duke of York : For it being fold by Mr. Hudſon to th. 
Dutch, without Leave fiom his Maſter the King of England; aug e 
they keeping Poſſeſſion thereof, under the Name of New Netherlan#< 
till the Year 1664. 'twas then reduc'd to the Engliſh Crown ; wheres ſon 
upon King Charles II. by ſpecial Writ, made his Royal Brother (thę a 
Duke of York} Proprietor of it, from whom (as aforeſaid) it derireg 


f ect 
its Name. 1 

Air.] The Air of this Country, is commonly reputed to be much . 
the ſame with that of New England. The oppoſite Place ot th& a 
Globe to New York, is that part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying be "i 
tween 106 and 107 Degrees of Longitude, with 41 and 44 Degree, 85 
of South Latitude. * A 


Soil.] The Soil of this Conntry, as alſo Long land, is (by general 
Relation) ſo rich, thatone Buſhel of European Wheat doth ordinaril . 


Wege. an hundred in many Places. It aboundeth likewiſe with mol is 
orts of Engliſh Grain, Herbs, and Fruits ; and produceth excellen e 
Tobacco, as alſo Melons, Pumpkins, c. The Length of the Day as 
and Nights in this Country, is the ſame as in the Kingdom of Naples ty 
they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. lt 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are To F 
bacco, Bever, Otter, Rattoon, Deer, and Elk-Skins, and other cofil yt” 
Furs; for which the Exgliſꝭ and Dutch trade with the Natives. - 


y 
3 
4 


Harities.] In divers Parts of New York (efpecially thoſe nig! *& 


unto and upon the Banks of the River Connecticut) grows a foit of 
Snake-weed, whoſe Root is much eſteem'd of for the Biting of they af 
Rattle-Snake; being pulveriz'd, it hath an excellent fragrant Smell. , 
and a good arumatick Taſte, but ſeems different from the Sertentaria . 

of the dhops. er / 


f „ 9116 
Ver; 
With 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbi] opricks, Biſhopricks, Vniverſities, 


Man- 


VE 
_— 
* 
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Manners.) The Natives of this Country (eſpecially thoſe of Long 
land) are, by mortal Diſeaſes and frequent Wars among themſelves, 
educ'd to a ſmall Number. Some af 'em are now ſerviceable to the 
Btngliſh ; and the reſt ſpend their Time commonly in Hunting, Fowl- 
Ing, and Fiſhing ; eſpecially the Men, who remove from Place to 
lace, and leave their Wives for tilling the Ground, and planting the 
corn. They're much given of late to Drinking. and frequently in- 
ſoxicate themſelves with ſtrong European Liquors. 


. Language.) The Inhabitants of this Country being Eueliſh, and a 
ew Dutch, do uſe the Languages peculiar to their reſpective Coun- 
ies. The Natives ſpeak a very unpleaſant Dialect of the Indian 
fongue. 


„ SBovernment.] The Natives of this Country are govern'd by their 
geculiar Sachems, who are ſaid to adviſe with their chief Counſellors 
#n Matters of Importance, but till to pronounce the definitive Sen- 
ence themſelves, which their People commonly receive with great 
i pplauſe. The Hugliſh here reſiding, are ſubject unto and rul'd by 
eir own Governor, authoriz'd and ſent over by His Majeſty the 
Fling of Great Britain, 


3 Arms.) 


ral 

* 4 Religion.] The Engliſp here reſiding, are much the ſame in point 
f Religion with thoſe here in England : But the Natives are ſtill in 
he dark, and addicted to the blackeſt Idolatry, the generality of 
em being ſaid to worſhip the Devil, under the Name of Monetto, 
whom they frequently addreſs themſelves with a kind of magi- 
gal Rites, and their Prieſts (call'd Pawaws) do act as ſo many 
Conjurers. 


d 7. New Jerſey. 


e Fame.] His Country (diſcover'd by the Engliſh, under the Con- 
"© duct of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. lately divided into 
hel et and Weſt Ferſey, and bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main 
Dean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by New 
ri rk; and on the South by Penſilvania) is term'd by the [talians, 
ſerſeia Nouella; by the Spaniards, Nuevo Ferſey ; by the French, 


mA eto Ferſey ; ſo call'd from the Iſland Fer/ſey in the Britiſh Channel; 
jet why fo term'd is fome what dubious, 


n. 4 
vo” 
0 


Fouvelle Fereſey; by the Germans, New Ferſeii; and by the Engliſh, 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is eſteem'd abundantly healthful < p 
breathe in, and agreeable enough to Engl Conftitutions, as ſuffici in 
ently appears from the long Experience of many Planters. The ops1 gi 

py of 


polite Place of the Globe to New Fer/ey, is that part of the vaſt India 
Ocean, lying between 105 and 107 Degrees of Longitude, with i m 
and 42 Degrees of Southern Latitude, $a 


Soil. ] The Soil is notjevery where the ſame, being in ſome Par ti 
extraordinary good, and in others very indifferent. But tis generally 
believ'd to prove much better after the felling of the Timber, and 
clearing the Ground, in which the Colony begins now to make a good 
Progreis. The Length of the Days and Nights in this Country, is the * 
{ame as in the South of /ta/y, they both lying under the ſame Pan in 
lels of Latitude. | Ty 


Py * 
Wal * 
F * 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities exported hence for Engy 
land, are Whale-Oil, Whale-Fins, Bever, Monkey, Rattooun, and 
Martin-Skins: As alſo Beef, Pork, Corn, Butter and Cheeſe, to the. 
adjacent Iſlands, 3 


Narities.] As the principal Obſervables of New Ferſey, we maß 
reckon ſome rare Plants growing in divers Parts of that Country, and x. 
eaſily found by the curious Botanift, it only at the Pains to make a Search , 
proportionable to his Curiofity, Here allo is that huge Creatures; 


call'd the Maoſe, of whole Skin they make excellent Butt. * b 
Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſpopricks, Biſbopricks , Univerſities I 0 
none. 4 
; Wanners.] The Natives of this Country (fewer in Number thag iy 
in moſt of the adjacent Colonies) are generally reckon'd a very limp” I 
and an innocent fort of People, and many of em are now become 5 
very ſerviceable tothe Planters. The Engliſh here reſiding, are much 
the ſame in Manners with thoſe in England. ; | 
Language.] All that can be ſaid of the Language of the oh | 8 
of this Country, is, in general, that tis one of the many different p. 


Dialects of the Indian Tongue. Thoſe of the Plantation retain and , 
uſe their own Language. | 


Government.) This Country being divided into a certain number |, 
of Shares or Proprieties ; out of each Propriety is annually choſen ay e 
Freeholder by the Inhabitants thereof. Theſe Freeholders meet at a x; 
certain Time of the Year, as a general Aſſembly, or complete Re? 
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J preſentative Body of the whole Colony: In that Aſſembly (together 
with the Governor or his Deputy) is lodg'd the Legiſlative Power, 
ciß in making or repealing of Laws relating to the whole Province; but 
op ſtill with this Reſtriction, That they no ways infringe that Liberty 
:diayF of Conſcience, at firſt eftabliſh'd ; and that by an irrevocable funda- 
mental Conſtitution, never to be alter'd by any ſubſequent Law u hat- 
ſoever. No Tax or Subſidy, Rates or Services, are to be impos'd 


# 


upon the People, but by and with the Conſent of their Repreſenta- 


Fall tives in that Aſſembly, 
rally. 
an 5 Arms. ] 


E Religion.] The Engliſh here reſiding, are of different Perſwaſions 
in Point of Religion, there being a Liberty of Conſcience allow'd to 
all of the Colony. But the poor Natives (to our great Shame) are 
© ſtill groping in the Twilight of Paganiſm. 


d 8. Penſilvania. 


x7 
3 


Name.] is Country (diſcover'd at the ſame Time with the 
1 | 2, reſt of the adjacent Continent, and bounded on the 
1 Faſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Ar- 
'-® ica; on the North by New Ferſey; and on the South by Maryland) 
is term'd by the French, Penſilvanie; by the Germans, Penſilvanien; 
by the Italians, Spaniards, and Engliſh, Penſilvania; ſo call'd from 
Milliam Penn, Elq; whom King Charles II. made firſt Proprietor 


thereof by Letters Patent, Anno 1680. 


| Air.] The Air of this Country is generally granted to be clear 
® and ſweet, the Heavens being ſeldom over-caſt with Clouds. The 
Length of the Days and Nights, is much the ſame here as in New 


: Jerſey. | 


>  Soil.] The Soil of this Country is tolerably good in many Parts, 
5 but in fome Places extremely barten. The oppoſite Place of the 
* Globe to Penſilvania, is that Part of the Eiſt- Indian Ocean, ly ing 
"+ between 106 and 102 Degiees of Longitude, with 39 and 42 Degrees 
nd of South Latitude. EIS | | 

Ng | 

Commodities. ] There being no conſiderable Trade as yet ſettled 
* „ between this and Foreign Countries; the chief Commodities hitherto 
| k exported, are moſtly Horſes and Pipe-Staves, commonly ſent to the. 

Ifland of Barbados. | 
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Narittes.] In ſeveral Parts of Penſilvania, are Springs of good mil 
neral Waters, particularly thoſe about two Miles from Philadelpling 
which, for Operation, are accounted much the ſame with cur purge 


dd 
% | 
o 


ing Waters at Barnet. 


None. 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country, being Perſons of tal Y 


Bodies, and ſwarthy Complexions, are generally reckon'd more mild 
and civilly inclin'd, than moſt others of the Indian Nations. The 


Europeans here reſiding, being moſtly Engliſh, with a few Dutch and 
Sevedes, are much the ſame with thole in Europe. 5 


Language.] The Language of the Natives, being a Dialect of the 
Indian Tongue, is ſaid to be very lofty, ſweet, and emphatick, in te- 
ſpett of many others in theſe Parts of the World; as alto very cafies 
to be acquir'd by Strangers, The Europeans here reſid ing, retain the“ 
reſpective Languages of their own Countrey. 


Government.J This Country being granted (as aforeſaid) to . 
liam Penn, by his Majeſty King Chavles II. the publick Affairs there 
of are manag'd by ſeveral Courts of Juſtice, there eſtabliſh'd under © 


him as Proprietor, who (or his Deputy) rules the ſame in Subordiua- 
tion to the King of Great Britain, ; 


Arms. ] 


Religion.] The Eygliſo here reſiding, are of different Sects ard © 
Perſwaſions, but Ernthuſcaſm chiefly prevails, this Country being 


ftock'd with Quakers by their Governor William Penn, The Natives © 
are ſaid to have a pretty clear Notion of a Supreme Being, the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and a future State. Their Worſhip chiefly © 


conſiſts in Sacrifices and Songs, intermix'd with Dancing. 


) 9. Mary-Lazd. 


Name.) His Country (diſcover'd by the Engliſl:, under the Con- 4 | 
_ duct of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. and bounded on 
the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra 
Arctica , On the North by Penſilvania > and On the South by Virgina) A | 
js lerm'd by the Itallant, Marylandia ; by the Spaniards, Tierra de 
Maria, by the French, Terre du Marie; by the Germans, Marienland; 


and 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.J Archliſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Univerſities 5 ; 
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and by the Engliſh, Mary- Land; fo call'd at laſt in Honour of Queen 
Mary, Wife to King Charles I. who gave it by Letters Patent, under 
that Name, to the Right Honourable Cæcilius Calvert Lord Baltimore, 


Anno 1632. 


Air.] The Air of this Conntry is much more healthful now, and 
more agreeing'to Engliſh Conſtitutions than formerly, when the 
Woods were intire: And the better it ſtill grows, the greater Pro- 
greſs they make in felling the Timber. The oppolite Place of the 
Globe to Mary-Land, is that part of the Eaſt Indian Ocean, lying 
between 101 and 106 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 40 Degrees 
of South Latitude, 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country it generally reckon'd very fertile 
and rich, producing in great Plenty the ſame Things with New York. 
The Length of the Days and Nights in Mary Land, is much the 
ſame as in the Southern Provinces of Spain, they both lying under 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are To- 
bacco, Hemp, Flax, Wood, Hops, Rape-Seed, Madder, Furs, Elk- 
Skins, &*c. 


Narities.] Of ſeveral rare Cruſtaceous Animals found in this Coun- 
try, that call'd the Signoe or Signenoc, is molt obſervable ; and that 
particularly for the admirable Contrivance of his Eyes. For they 
being plac'd under the Covert of a thick Shell, Nature (whoſe Ope- 
ration is wonderful in every Thing) hath fo order'd, that thoſe Parts 
above the Eyes are fo tranſparent, as to convey a Competency of 
Light, whereby the (otherwiſe benighted) Animal can clearly fee its 
way. For feveral other remarkable Creatures, with a Catalogue of 


klare Plants in Mary-Land, vide Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 246. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities ; 
none. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country (conſidered in the main) 
are generally reckon'd the ſame with thoſe of New-York, or the neareſt 


do them in their Temper and Cuſtoms of any other of the American 


Nations whatſoever. The Engliſh here reſid ing, are much the ſame 


with thoſe in England, 


Language.] The Language of the Natives in this Country, is ſaid 
to conſiſt of divers Idioms, very different from one another; and 
none of em either ſo pleaſant to the Ear, or fo eaſy to be acquired 
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theit own Language. 


Government.) The Right Honourable Cæciliu Calvert, Lord Bal. 9 


Terra Canadenſis. Part II. 
by Strangers, as thoſe in Penſilvania. The Engliſh here reſiding uſe 5 


timore, his Heirs and Aſſigns, being by Lettets Patent L Anno 1632. 
created Lords and Proprietors of Mary-Land, excepting, the Sove reign 1 
Dominion and Allegiance, with a fifth part of the Gold and Silver 
Ore reſerv'd to his Majeſty : The Government of the Colony, by their 


Lordſhip's Care and Prudence, is ſo model'd, that we may reckon it 
a Diminutive of that of England, For the Supreme Court (call'd a 


» 5 Me fr dn 


General Aſſembly) reſembles, in ſome meaſure, our Engliſh Parliament, © 


the 


beg divided into an Upper and Lowey Honſe. The Upper conſiſts of 
overnor himſelf, with his Council, and ſuch Lords of Mannors, © © 


and others, as his Lordſhip, or Lieutenant, ſhall by Writ call thither. 
The Lower is made up of Delegates elected and ſent up by each 
County of the whole Plantation. This Aſſembly is conven'd, pro- | 


rogu d, or diflolv'd at Pleaſure, by his Lordſhip or Lieutenant; and 
whatever is agreed upon, and enacted by both Houſes, and aſſented 


unto by his Lordſhip, hath the Sanction of a Law, and can't be te- 


ald but by the fame Authority. Next to this Legiſlative Aſſem- * 
ly, is the Provincial n held at St. Mary's, to which 


Appeals are made from all inferior Courts of the whole Province. 


Arms .] 


Religion.] The Zngiih here reſiding are of various Perſwaſions | 
in point of Religion, there being a Toleration enjoyn'd for all Sects of 
Chriſtianity. The Natives know nothing, as yet, of the true God, 


ſave what they obſcurely ſee by the glimpſing Light of Nature, 


$ 10. Virginia. 


Name.] H I'S Country (diſcover d firſt by Sebaſtian Cabot, Anno 
1497. but afterwards more perfectly by Sir Walter + 

Racpleigb, Anno 1584. when he took Poſſeſſion thereof in Queen 

Dizabeth's Name) is bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; 


on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Ar#iar; on the North by Mary-Land; 
and on the South by Carolina. It is term'd by the French, Virginia; 


by the Germans, Virginien; by the Italiant, Spaniards, and Engliſh, a 


Virginia; ſo call'd in Honour of Queen Elizabeth, that Maſculine 
Virgin Queen, of happy Memory. OE 


Air.) 
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Air.] The Air of this Country, at to Heat and Cold, Dryneſs and 
Moiſture, is variable according to the Winds ; thoſe from the North 
and North-Weſt being univerſally cold and piercing; but thoſe from 
the South and South-Eaſt, do commonly bring along with them great 
Heat in the Summer, which is frequently ſucceeded in September by 
Rain in ſuch Quantity, that it hath ſeveral Times occafion'd an Epi- 
demical Sickneſs among the People. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
to Virginia, is that part of the Eaſt- Indian Ocean, lying between 
101 and 105 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 39 Degrees of South 
Latitude, 


Soil.] The Soi! of this Country (ſtrangely intermix'd with a vaſt 
Number of Oyſter-ſhells) is generally ſandy, yet abundantly fertile 
in-Grain, where employ'd that way. It affordeth alſo moſt ſorts of 


Roots, and deſirable Fruits, with Phyſical Plants and Herbs in great 


Plenty; but above all, it produceth a wonderful Quantity of To- 
bacco, that bewitching Weed, ſo accounted of all the World over. 
The Length of the Days and Nights in Virginia, is the ſame as in the 
Southern Provinces of Spain, they both lying under the ſame Paral- 
lels of Latitude. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, in which 
the Natives traffick with the 1 are Skins of Deer, Bever, and 
other wild Beaſts; for which the Eugliſh return them Guns, Powder, 
Shot, Iron Tools, Brandy, &c. but the chief Thing exported hence 
for England, is Tobacco, there being above an hundred and fifty Sail 
of Ships commonly that load therewith every Year. 


Rarities.] Such is the prodigious multitude of Oyſter-ſhells inter- 
mix'd with the Earth in Virgiza, that in ſome Places they're found 3 
or 4 Yards deep in the Ground ; where lying cloſe together, they're 
ſaid to petrify, and ſeem to make a Vein of ſuch a Rock, But whether 
the Parts of that Rock are really the Shells of Oyſters, there left by 
the Sea ( which fome ſuppoſe to have overflow'd this Tract of Land) 
Or lapides ſui generis, ſub judice lis eſt. (2.) In ſome leſſer Banks of 
Shells are found Teeth (about two or three Inches long, and one 
broad) ſuppos d to be thoſe of Fiſhes ; and in other Parts are dug up 
the Bones of Whales ſeveral Yards deep, and that many Leagues trom 
Sea. (z.) Near the River Patomeck is a ſort of Aluminous Earth, of 
an Aſh-Colour, very ſoft and light, and of an acid aſtringent Taſte, 
almoſt like that of Alum. (4.) In many Parts of this Country is found 
a certain kind of * who, at his Pleaſure, can ſtretch out the 
Skin of his Sides, Thighs, and Legs, about an Inch in breadth (al- 


moſt ke the Wings of a Bat) by the help of which, he leaps 1 
an 
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and alights more ſurely than the ordinary fort, and is therefore call'd 
the Flying Squirrel. 


Archbiſhopzicks, Biſhopzirks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, 
10ne. As for Univerſities, here 1s a conſiderable Seminary of Leary- 
ing lately eſtabliſh'd at St. Fames's Town, which already merits the 
Title of College, and we hope it will in proceſs of Time deſerve the 
Name of an Univerſity, 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country being Perſons generally 
of tall and ſlender Bodies, black Hair, and of a tawny Complexion, 
ate much given to Revenge, and very exact in vindicating the Death 
of a Friend, if they can by any means poſſible. They ſpend moſt of 
their Time in hunting wild Beaſts, particularly Deer and Bever, 
whoſe Skins (as aforeſaid) they interchange with the Exgliſh for what 
Neceſſaries they want. Natives of the inland Parts are ſaid to burn 
their Dead, and lay up their Aſhes near their Cabins, Thoſe whom 
they own as Priefts, are look'd upon as ſo many Conjurers, becauſe by 
their Invocations in a private Cabin, tis reported, that they frequently 
cauſe abundance of Rain to fall. The Exgliſh here reſiding art much 
the ſame with thoſe in Exgland. 


Language.] The Language of the Natives of this Country is re- 
markable for its vaſt Variety of Dialects, and thoſe ſo different from 
one another, that People of Twenty Miles diſtance (and ſometimes 
leſs) are as quite different Nations, neither of them being able to 
comprehend the full meaning of one another's Fargon, without the 
Help of an Interpreter. Of .iuch People or Nations ate chiefly rec- 
kon'd the Chamwonocks, AJzngongs, Meonacans, Maſaw:omekes, Manna- 
bocks, Pawhatans, &c. The Engliſh here reſiding 1ctain and uſe their 
own Language, 


Government. j The Natives (eſpecially thaſe in the Inland Parts 
of this Country) own Subjection to certain Governors of their own, 
call'd Weroans, The Eneliſh are ſubject unto, and ral'd by a parti- 
cular Governor, appointed and ſent thither by his Britannick Majeſty, 
The various Laws which immediately relate to the Colony it (elf, 
are made by the Governor, with the Content of his Council, in Con- 
junction with the Burgeſſes elected by Freeholders. But for Deciſion 
of Matters (whether Civil Criminal) in general, they're the very 
fame with thoſe here in #»g/21d. The chief Court of Judicature 
being held Quarterly, is call'd the Quarter Court: In it, the Go- 
vernor and Council are Judges, who determine in Affairs of the 
greateſt moment; and to ir Appeals are made from inferior Courts, 
Monthly kept in every County; there being Sheriffs, Juſtices of 
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the Peace, and other Officers appointed for that end by the Gu- 
vernor. 


Arms. ] 


Geligion.] The Exgliſb here refiding are (for the moſt part) Pro- 
feſlors of the Proteſtant Doctrine, and Obſervers of the Forms of Di- 
vine Worſhip, according to the Model of the Church of Engeland. 
But the Natives continue Pagan, except a few of the younger ſort 


. already taught the Element of Human Literature, and inſtructed in 


the Principles of Chriſtianity by the Members of our lately erected 
Seminary of Learning at St. 8 Tow; of whole happy and de- 
fired Progrels in this Matter, we have all Reaion in the Word to 
wiſh, and no ſmall Grounds to hope the belt. 


d 11. Carolina. 


Name. JT? HIS Country (diſcoverd at firſt about the ſame Time 


with Virginia, and afterwards, 470 1660. granted by 


Patent to ſeveral Noblemen as Proprietors thereof) is bounded on the 
, Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Welt by ſome of Terra Arcti- 
ca: on the North by Virginia; and on the South by part of Florida. 


| It is term'd by the French, Caroline; by the [talians, Spaniards, Gen- 
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© mans, and Engzliſh, Carolina; ſe call's, in Honour of his Britannick 
Majeſty King Charles the Second, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is reckon'd very healthful to breaths 


in, and ſo temperate, that 'tis a good Medium between the Extte— 


mities of Heat and Cold, that are moſt ſenſibiy felt in divers Parts 
of the World. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Carolina, is that 


part of the Eaſt Indian Ocean, lying between 98 and 105 Degrees of 


Longitude, with 30 and 37 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country is for the moſt part very fruitful, 


= producing in great Plenty moſt forts of Fruits, Roots, Plants, Herbs, 
Fx. beſides variety of Engliſp Grain. The Length of the Days and 
| Nights in Carolina, is much the fame with thoſe in the Southmott 


part of Spain, and Northmoſt of Barbary, they boit lying under the 
ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities exported hence, are Skit 
of Otters, Bears and Leopards; as alſo Oil, Olives, Cotton, Indico, 
Ginger, Tobacco, Sarfaparilla, Turmerick, Snakes- Root, Ec. 


Gal 
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Rarities.) What chiefly deſerves the Epithet of Rare in Carolina, 
is a certain Herb, which goes by the Name of the Country; and re- 
markable for its long red Root, which draws upon Paper good red 
Lines, but anſwers not in Dying. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities ; 
none. 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country, being naturally Men of 
good Courage, and for a long time at Wars among themſelves, are 
mightily diminiſh'd in their Number to what they were. But thoſe 
remaining are generally Perſons of a good agreeable Temper, and 
maintain a firm Friendſhip with our Colony. The Engliſh here re- 
fiding are the ſame in Manners with thoſe here in England, 


Language-] The Natives have a particular Jargon of their own, 
which ſounds very harſh to the Ear, and ſeems to Strangers extremely 
hard, if not impoſſible to be acquir'd. The Engliſh ule theit own 
Language. 


Government] King Charles II. having granted Carolina by Letters 
Patent, in Propriety to George Duke of Albemarle, Edward Earl of Cla- 
rendon, &c. by thoſe Letters, the Laws of Exgland were to be always 
in force in this Country; only the Lords Proprietors are impower d 
(together with the Conſent of the Inhabitants) to make or repeal ſuch 
By-Laws, as ſhall from Time to Time be thought expedient, for the 
better Governing of the whole Colony. 


Arms.] 


Keligion.] The Engliſh here reſiding are of many and different 
Perſwaſions in Matters of Religion, there being a Liberty of Conſcience 
allow'd by the very Conſtitution of their Government. The Natives 
have as yet no reveal'd Knowledge of the True God, bat follow the 
vain Imaginations of their own Mind; however, they are ſaid to ac- 
knowledge one Supreme Being, whom they worſhip under the Name 
of Okee, and to him their Prieſts do frequently facritice ; but they be- 
lieve that he takes no Care of Human Affairs, committing them to 
lefler Deities. They acknowledge alſo a Tranſmigration of Souls, 
and a future State of Happinels after this Life, 
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Nel. V. 
Concerning Terra Arctica. 


NDER the Title of Terra Arctica, we comprehend all thoſe Nor- 
thern Countries, lying either entirely (or moftly) within the 
Arctick Polar Circle. The chief of which are theſe following, viz. 


Greenland, Nova Zembla, New Denmark, 
Spitsberg, Terra de Feſſo, New North Wales. 


Of theſe we know little more, as yet, than their bare Names. Iam 


very ſenſible, That in treating of them (yea, and that individual 


part of the Earth exactly under the North Pole) ſome Writers are 


pleas'd to ſpeak as particularly, as if they were diſcourſing of the 


Fifty two Counties of England. But leaving ſuch Gentlemen to divert 
themſelves with their own Chimera's ; and leaving theſe Countries to 
the better Diſcovery of future Ages, I paſs on to the various Diviſions \ 


of South America chuſing rather to ſay nothing of the aforeſaid un- 


known Countries, than to relate Things of them ſatisfatory neither 


to my ſelf, nor the Reader; being willing to have due Regard to 


that excellent Saying of the Roman Orator, Quam bellum eſt velle con- 


fteri potius neſcire quod neſcias, quam iſta effutientem nauſeare, atque 


ſum fphi diſplicers? Cic. de Nat. Deor. Lib. 1. Now followeth, 
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Concerning Terra Firma. 


4. 6 
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ed Bhd Country (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, and con- 
quer'd Anno 1514.) is bounded on the Eaſt by part of 
the main Ocean; on the Welt by Mare del Zur; on the North by 
Mare del Nort and the Bay of Mexico; and on the South by Per, 
Amazonia, and part of Braſil, It is term'd by the Italians, Terra 
Firma ; by the Spaniards, Tierra Firma ; by the French, Terre Ferme, 
by the Germans, Het vaſt Land ; and, by the Engliſh, Terra Firma ; 
ſo call'd by the Dilcoverers thereof, as being one part of the Fire 
Land, or main Continent, at which the Spaniards fiſt tonch'd in 
their Weſtern Diſcoveries, 
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Ait.] The Air of this Country is extremely hot, yet generally ac- 
punted very wholetome, fave in the Northmoſt Parts adjacent to the 
n of Panama, where the Ground is full of Lakes and Marſhes, 
thich by their aſcending Vapours do render the Ar very groſs, and 
mſequently lefs wholeſome to breathe in. The oppoſite Place of 
e Globe to Terra Firma, is that part of the Eaſt Indian Ocean, lying 
et ween 129 and 160 Degrees of Longitude, with 1 Degree of South, 
id 11 30 of Northern Latitude. 


Soil. } This Country (lying moſtly in the firſt North Climate) is 
1d to be bleſſed with an excellent Soi, producing a great Plenty of 
ern and Fiaits, where daly manur'd, It mightily abounds in Ve- 
ilon, Fiſh and Fowl, A great part of it is planted with Cotton, 
nd others are very productive of Sugars and Tobacco, Here are 
% very confiderable Mines of Gold, Silver, Braſs, &c. many preci- 
"as Stones, and in ſeveral Places good fiſhing of Pearls. The longeſt 
Pay in the Northmoſt part of this Country is 12 Hours and an half; 
e ſhorteſt in the Sonthmoſt is 12 Hours, or thereabouts ; and he 
ights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Cotrmalltins of this Country, are Gold, 
ver, and other Metals, Balſam, Rozin, Gums, Long Pepper, Eme- 
als, Saphire, Jaſper, &c. 


Aaritie?.} Upon the Coaſt of Terra Firma, nigh Surenam, is fre- 
jently feen, and lometimes taken that Fiſh, uſually call'd by Mari- 
ers the Oi Hie, but otherwiſe, the Square Acarauna ; fo term'd from 
is Figuce, being almoſt a complete Quadratum. (2.) In ſeveral parts 
Guiana, are certain Trees, call'd Torock, remarkable for their Fruit, 
which is of fo great a Bulk, and'wirthal fo hard, that People can't with 
bafety walk among em, when the Fruit is ripe, being in danger every 
Moment to have their Brains knock'd out. (3.) In one of the Branches 
fOronoque River is ſuch a hideous Cataract, that the Water falling 
lo wn, makes as loud a Noiſe as if a thouſand Bells were knock'd one 
gainſt another; vide Heylin's Coſmor, laſt Edition, p. 1086. (g.) On 
the top of a high Mountain, call'd Cozvob, is a conſiderable Lake (ac- 
cording to the Report of the Natives) and that well ſtock d with moſt 
ſorts of Fiſhes. (5.) In ſome Rivers of Guiana, is a certain little Fiſh, 
abour the Bignefs of a Smelt, and remarkable for having Four Eyes ; 
two on each fe, one above the other; and in ſwimming,'tis obſerv d 
o keep the uppermoſt two above, and the other two under Water. 
6.) In the Iſland of Trinidado [near the Coaſt of Terra Firma] is a 
remarkable Fountain of Pitch, which boileth out of the Earth in great 
abundance, aud is exported thence to various Places in theſe parts _ 
Cc the 
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the World. (J.) Near C. Brea, on the Continent, is another Foun 
tain of pitchy Subſtance, much us'd in trimming of Ships, with goo, 
Succeſs, and preferable to the ordinary Pitch in thofe hot Countries 
being able to reſiſt the ſcorching Heat of the Sun- Beams. Vide Pur 
chas's Pilgrims, par. 4. lib. 6. 


Archbiſhopzicks.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, viz. that © 
St. Fe de Bagota. 


Viſhopꝛicks.] Biſhopricks four, viz. thoſe of = 
is 

Popayanz Carthagena, the f 

Panama, St. Martha. tom 


Aniverſities.) None. 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country being Perſons of a raw: 
Colour, and (for the moſt part) of very robuſt and proper Bodies 
are a People that's very healthful, and generally live to great Ages 
notwithſtanding the Air they breathe in is none of the beſt. The 
ſpend molt of their Time in Hunting, and ſuch like Diverſions, as the 
Conerativy of other Americans do, and commonly walk naked above 
their Middles. By the lateſt Accounts of this Country, there are 
ſtill in Guiana a great many Cannibal: The Eating of humane Flef] 
(eſpecially that of vanquiſh'd Enemies) is ſo reliſhing to the Palate 
of thoſe Savages, that two Nations of them, by mutual devouring 
are now reduc'd to two Handfuls of Men. 


Language.) Here is a great Diverſity of Languages among the! 
Natives, and each of theſe divided into ſeveral Diale&s. The E- 
ropeans here ſettled, retain the feveral Languages peculiar to their ic 
ſpective Countries from whence they came, 


Government. ] This ſpacious Country is, in a great part, ſubject 
to the King of Spain, and govern'd by the Vice-Roy of Mexico, under 
whom are ſeveral Deputy-Governors in divers Parts, for the bette 
Management of the whole; and for an equal Diſtribution of Juſtice 
every where, there are eftabliſh'd many Courts of Judicatory, in 
which all Cauſes, whether Civil or Criminal, are heard and deter 
min'd. Some of the midland Provinces are as yet free from the Spa- 
niſh Power, being ſtill maintain'd by the Natives, who acknowledge 
— unto, and are govern'd by the Heads, or Eldeſt of thei: 

amilles. 


Arms.) 


0 
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Religion.] The Natives of this Country (eſpecially in the mid- 
und Provinces) are groſs Idolaters. Nigh unto, and upon the Ri- 
ter Wiapoco, is a certain Nation (call'd Maraſhewacas) whoſe Object 
of Religious Worſhip, is a monſtrous Idol of Stone, ſet up in a moſt 
fightful Poſture : For it is faſhioned like a very big Man fitting up- 
on his Heels, n_ his Elbows upon his Knees, and holding for- 
wards the Palms of his Hands, and looking upwards, doth gape with 
his Mouth wide open. The different Europeans here cefiding, are of 
he ſame Religion with that efſtabliſh'd in the reſpeRive Countries 
rom whence they came. \ 


Cc2 SECT; 
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Son” 20 Country (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 15:5, fall 
and bounded on the Eaſt by Amazonia ; on the Weß .- 
by Mare del Zur; and on the South by Chili) is term'd Peru by the of ti 
Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and Engliſh; ſo call'd (according 0 


to the beſt of Criticks) from a certain Rivulet, which bore that Name P _ 
among the Indians, at the Spaniard; firſt Arrival, 7 _ 
„** — te ro rs — ue 


Air.] The Air of this Country is of a very different Nature, being © © 
in ſome Places extremely hot, and in others extraordinary ſharp and Y 
piercing. The Wind upon this Coaſt (according to J. Acoſta) blows wh 
always from the South and South-Weſt (contrary to what's uſual be- - 
tween the Tropicks) and is not violent, tempeſtuous, or unhealthful, U Fc 
as elſewhere; but very moderate and agreeable. He farther obſerves, Cor 
That all along the Coaft call'd Lanos, it never rains, thunders, Gur 
ſnows, nor hails; yet very frequently a little out at Sea; and that Qu 
among the Andes, it rains in a manner continually. The oppoſite I. 
Place of the Globe to Peru, is that part of the Gulf of Bengale, be- ſoft 


tween 102 and 122 Degrees of Longitude, with 1 and 24 Degrees of uſu 
South Latitude. Ca 


Soil.] This Country (lying in the 1ſt, 2d, and 3d South Cli- t 
mate) conſiſteth of many large and pleaſant Vallies, with divers (01 


high ang tefry Mountains, The Vallicy in fome Places, eſpecially 


towards 
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towards the Sea Coaſts, are very ſandy, and frequently ſubje& to 
Earthquakes ; in other Places they are very rich, and the Air ex- 
nemeſy ſultry, The Mountains (particularly the Andes) are, for 
the moſt part, continually cold in their Tops, yet exceeding fertile, 
and generally lind with molt coſtly Mines beyond any Country in the 
World, witneſs the famous lofty Hill of Potozi, in the Province of 
Los Carcas, before 'twas ſunk by an Farthquake, which happen'd 
in the Time of O. Cromwell's Uſarpation. It is univerſally eſteem'd 
the ticheſt of all the Foreign Plantations belonging to the Spaniards. 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of Peru, is about 12 Hours 
ind a quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 10 Hours and a half; 
is and the Nights proportionably. | 


J Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold 
and Silver in vaſt Quantities, coſtly Pearls, abundance of Cotton, 
Tobacco, Cocheneel, medicinal Drugs, Ec. 


Narities.] There's a hich Mountain in Peru (call'd Periataka) 
to whoſe Top if any Perſon aſcend, he's ſuddenly taken with a terri- 
ble Fit of Vomiting, And many Travellers endeavouring to paſs 
J over the Delart of Punas, have been benumb'd on a ſudden, and 
„I falfn down dead; which makes that way wholly neglected of late. 
8 (z.) On the Tops of the higheſt Mountains in Peru (as in other parts 
ie Jof che World) are frequently found ſome conſiderable Lakes, ſeveral 
Jof which are very hot. (3.) In the Valley of Tarapaya, near to 


, 
Sy Potozt, is a very hot Lake of a circular Form, whoſe middle part 
tor above twenty Foot ſquare) continually boils up; and though 
the Water is ſo extremely warm, yet the Soil about the Lake is ex- 
o traordinary cold. (4. At the Baths of Ingua, is a Stream of Water 


4 Jalmoſt boiling hot; and hard by it doth iſſue forth another Stream 
which is as cold as Ice. (5. ) In the Province of Los Carcas is ano- 
ther Spring of Water, fo very hot, that one can't hold his Finger in 
„ Ft for the thort ſpace of one Ave Maria, And ſomewhere elſe in this 
„ Country is 2 Fountain, out of which there iflueth a conſiderable 
Current, of a Colour almoſt as red as Blood. (6.) Among the 
Quickſilver Mines in Guiana-vilica, is a Fountain of hot Water, 
whole Current having tun a confiderable way, turns at laſt into a 
ſoft kind of Rock, which being eaſily cut, and yet very laſting, is 
f Y uſually imploy'd for building of Houſes thereabouts. (7.) Nigh 
Cape S. Helene, and all along the Coaſt, are many Fountains of 
Coppey (a SubRance reſembling Pitch, and frequently us'd as ſuch} 
or Gutran Rozin, which flow in ſuch abundance, that Ships at Sea 
ſout of Sight of Land) can give a ſhrewd Gueſs where they are, by 
the very Smell of ſuch Fountains, provided there be a gentle Breeze 
from the Shore, (9.) In divers Parts of Peru, are ſtill extant the 

Cc 3 Ruins 
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Ruins of many ſtately Indian Temples, particularly that call'd th& 


Pachamana (about Four Leagues from Lima) : And another in ths 
City of Cuſco, which might have been formerly accounted the 4mz 
rican Pantheon, for the Idols of all Nations conquer'd by the Ingua- 


were always brought thither, and there ſet up. (10.) In Peru are dis 


vers ancient Cauſways of a prodigious Lengrh, ſome being reckon' 
above twelve Hundred Leagues; Works that far ſurpaſs thoſe of th 
nature among the Romans, even the famous Via Appia, Emilia, an 
Flaminia in Italy. (11.) Among the Curioſities of this Country, w 
may alſo reckon the Cucuſus Peruvianus, or Lanthorn Fly : An luſeg 
of a conſiderable Bigneſs, and remarkable for its ſhining Property i: 
the Dark (appearing as 2 little Lanthorn at a Diſtance) whereupon 
the Natives, when obliged to travel on Nights, do uſually faſten à 


few of em to a Stick, and by their Light can clearly fee their Way, 


We may alſo add thoſe extraordinary little Birds of this Country, 
calld Tomineios [of whom in Braſil] being of ſo ſmall a Bulk, that 


they ſurpaſs not common wild Bees in bigneſs. And finally, thoſe? 


prodigious great Birds [nam'd Canderes] who are ſo large and ſtrong, 


that they'll ſer upon and devour an ordinary Calf. For all theſe, and} 
ſeveral other Remarkables of Peru, vide J. Acofta's Natural and AH 


ral Hiſtory of the Ind ies. 


Lima. 
Biſhopacks.] Biſpcrichs are thoſe of 


Cuſco, 
Areguipa, 


Truxillo, 


Quinto, 
Guamanga, 


Univerſities. ] Univerfties in this Country, none. 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country are reported to bea beg. 
ple that's, for the moſt part, very ſimple, and grofly ignorant. Thot 
towards the Equator, are generally efteem'd more ingenious than the 


reſt, but withal, much addicted to two moſt deroft ible Vices, vi: 
Diſſimulation and Sodomy. 
the ſame with thoſe in Spain. 


Language.) The Language of the Natives, dia formerly con ſiſ 
of ſeveral quite different Dialects (or rather ſo many diſtinct Tongue, 


they being unintelligible to one another) but thete are much dimi- 
nilh'd, and daily grow fewer, tor the People in the lower part of this 
Country, being now (almoſt) entirely civilized, have left their anci- 
ent Jargon, and commonly ule the Spaniſh Tongue, 


Govern 


Archbiſyopzicks.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, viz. that at | 


The Spamiards here reſiding are much 
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Government.) This rich Country [by moſt probable ConjeQures] 


W was govern'd by its Incas, or Hereditary Kings, above three Hundred 


Years before the Spaniards got any footing therein ; but being fully 


maſter'd by them, Anno 1533. under the Conduct of Pizarro, it hath 


been ever fince accounted a conſiderable Part of the King of Spain's 
American Dominions, and is govern'd by his Vice Roy, who ordina- 
rily reſideth at Lima. In ſeveral Places, the Natives (eſpecially 
thoſe of the Mountains) maintain as yet their Liberties, and are 
tul'd by ſume particular Cacique. 


Arms .] 


Neligion.] The Peruvians (except thoſe converted to Chriſtianity) 
are groſs Idolaters, worſhipping the Sun, Moon, Stars, Lightning, 
Thunder, c. To each of iuch Deities were formerly erected in this 
Country very ſtarcly Temples, whoſe Remains are ſtill extant in ma- 
ny Places, befides one almoſt intire, viz. that ar Caſco, This Tem- 
ple was dedicated to the Sun, but is now a part of the Mon2fery of 
St. Dominick. Its Walls were overlaid with Plates of Gold f Top 
to Bottom, and in it was ſet up a glorious Repreſentation of the Sun, 


being a lively Figure of that celeſtial Body in 
to this Temple were four others; one whereo 


1 


ure maſſy Gold, Near 
was dedicated to the 


Moon, whom they call'd Quilla, reckoning her either Wife or Siſter 
to the Sun; another to the Planet Venus, which they term'd Choſca ; 
a third to Thunder and Lightning, which went by the common 
Name of Napa; and a fourth to Chuychu, i. e. Iris, or the Rain- 
bow. All of them were wonderfully inrich'd with either Gold or 
Silver; and beſides theſe were many others, through the various 
Provinces of this [once ] mighty Empire ; but the moſt magnificent 
Temple of all Peru, was that ſplendid Piece of Indian Architecture 
in a certain Iſland of the Lake Titicaca, in which the Incas are be- 


lievd to have hid a 
vaded their Country. 


Cca 


great deal of Treaſure, when the Spaniards in- 
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Ser. VII. 
Concerning the Land of the Amazons. 


This vaſe Country Is of no certain Extent nov Diviſion, neither hat] 1 
any remarkable Town, 1 


. Country (diſcover'd by the Haniardt, Anno 154 
and bounded on the Eaſt by Br fl; on the Welt by Je 
ru; on the North by Terra Firma, and on the South by Paragway) is © 
term'd by the [talians, Paeſe di Amazona ; by the Spaniards, Tierra d: 2 
las imazonas; by the French, Pais des Amazone; by the G-rrmans, © 
Tland van d Amazones; and by the Engliſh, The Land of the Amazois; © 


ſo call'd from the many warhke Women (reſembling the ancient 4 
anazons) who appear d in Arms upon the Banks of the River Amazore, 7 


at the Europeans fiiſt entring into this Country. 


Air.] The Air of this Country, in Places as yet diſcover'd, is re- 4 
ported to be very temperate, conſidering the Latitude of the Country, 27 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Land of the Amazons, is © 


partly the Gulf of Bengal, and partly the Peninſula of Malacca, 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country, it lying in the firſt, ſecond, and ; 
third South Climate, where yet diſcover'd, is very fertile, producing 
great variety of Fruits and Grain, Here allo are abundance of Mincs, © 


Sugar-Canes, Cocoa, and Tobacco. The longeſt Day in the North 


moſt Parts, is about 12 Hours and a little more; the ſliorteſt in the 


Southmoſt is 11 Honrs, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The Commoditi-s of this Country are reckon'd Gold, 
Silver, Sugar, Cocoa, Ebony, Tobacco, c. but this Part of the | 
World being as yet very ſlenderly known, and little frequented by 
Strangers, theſe may be rather reckon'd the Product, than Staple © 


Commodities of this Count... 


Darities.] ln the mo” Amaxone, is a dreadful Cataract, a conſi- 
derable way om the Sea for the Water being penn'd up between 


two ſteep Rouks (under nich is a hideous Precipice) the Stream 

falleth down with great Violence and Noiſe, Yet notwithſtanding 

this fo terrible a Fall, there be many of the Natives, who, tis repor- 

ted, are ſo bold, as to deſcend that Stream in their little Canoos. In 

falling they are ſure ro turn toptie-rurvy many times, and are N 
| plung 


A 
\ 
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plung'd in the Deep when down ; yet ſuch is their Care and Nim- 
bleneſs, that they quickly recover their Canoos, and forthwith pro- 
ceed on their Voyage. J. Acoſta. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſnopricks, Biſhopricks , Un verſitiet; 


none. 


Manners.] Upon the Bank of the River Amazone (as is hinted at 
already) were difcover'd about fifty different Nations, who ſeem'd 
generally to be a herce and ſavage fort of People; all, both Men and 
Women, appearing in Arms at the firſt approaching of the Spaniards ; 
and they ftill continue as fierce and ſavage as formerly, and many of 
em are reported to be Anthropophagi, or katers of Human Fleſh. 


Language.) Our Knowledge of this (as yet) ill-diſcover'd Coun- 
try, is fo flender, and the Commerce between Europeans and this 
People ſo little, that we can make no Obſervations of the Nature 
and Number of their Languages, 


Government.] How this People is govern'd (or if any Form of 


Government among them) is not yet very certain. A farther En- 


Y _ E 7 — 


quiry into the ſame, mult be referr'd to the better Diſcovery of fu- 
ture Ages. 


Arms.) 


Deligion, ] That the Inhabitants of this Country are in general 
grols Idolarers, is the moſt that can be ſaid of them as yet. They 
are reported to make their Images of Wood, and to ſet them up in 
the Corners of their Houles (having no Temples) and do firmly 
believe, that thoſe poliſh'd Pieces of Timber are really inhabited by 


ſome Divinities deſcended from Heaven, being taught the ſame by 
their Prieſts. 


©, 22 * * K 
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Concerning Bꝛaſil. 
1 
209 o (Length from N. E. to S. U. 
E between 324 ©O 8 of Lon. 8 is about 1600 Miles. 
E OL oo & YBreadth from N. to S. is 


S. Vincent 
Santos —- 


; Angra dos Reyes *—— 
Brafil [of no certain | S. Sebaſtian 


Found upon the Scea- 


Diviſion] its chief Spiritu Sanfo == — Coaſt from S. o 


N. 


Towns are thoſeof ] Porto Seguro 
S. Sa lvadore —— 
Pernambuco 
Farrayba 


— — 


—— — 


Name.] | His Country, diſcover'd by the Portugneze, Anno 1501. . 
and bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean, 


on the Weſt by Amazonia ; on the North by Terra Firma, with ſome © 
of the main Ocean; and on the South b Paraguay, and the main 
Ocean, is term'd Braſil by the [talians, Spaniards, French, Germans | 
and Engliſh; but why fo call'd is not certain, Thoſe who derive tlie 


Name from the abundance of that Wood term'd by the Europenns, 


Braſil. Hood, which grows in this Country, do give (methinks) no 
ſatisfactory Account of the Matter. 


Air.] The Ar of this Country is generally very wholeſome ; and | 
notwithſtanding Braſil is almoſt intirely within the Torrid Zone, yet 


in thoſe Parts already diſcover'd, tis exceeding temperate, being b 


daily qualify'd by Sea Breezes about Noon. Oppoſite on the Globe 


to Braſil, are the Philippin Iſlands, with part of the Eaſtern Occan 


adjacent to them. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 1ſt, 2d, 3d, 4th 
South Climate) is reported to be extraordinary fertile, eſpecially in 
thoſe Places alread y if 


iſcover'd. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
Parts 
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Parts is about 12 Hours and a quarter ; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 
10 Hours and an half; and 1%: Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Red- 
wood (otherwiſe Braſil- wood, much us'd for Dying) in great Quan- 
tities, abundance of Sugar, as alſo Amber, Rozin, Balm, Tobacco, 
Train Oil, ConfeCtures, &c. 


Narities.] As the principal Rarities of Braſil, we may fitly rec- 
kon the conſiderable Number of very ſtrange Creatures found in that 
Country : The chief of which I ſhall here mention, and thoſe redu- 
cible to Four general Claſſes, wiz. Beaſts, Serpents, Birds, and Fiſher. 
I. Of Beaſts, The moſt remarkable of them are theſe following. 
(1.) Monkeys, particularly that fort call'd by Europeans, the King's 
Monkey, the biggeſt of the whole Species, and obſervable for having 
a thin hollow Throttle-Bore, near the upper end of the Larynx, by 
the Help of which he makes a great Noiſe. Here allo are many 
Monkeys (of a yellowiſh Colour) that ſmell like ordinary Musk. 
(2.) The Sieth (term'd by the Natives Hali, from his Voice of a 


like Sound] but by moſt Europeans, [gnavus or Pigritia, and cor- 


raptedly Pereza by the Spaniards ;, ſo call'd from the Nature of that 
Animal, being of ſo flow a Motion, that he requires three or four 
Days to climb upa Tree of an ordinary heighr, and twenty four 
Hours to walk fifty Paces on plain Ground; his Fore- feet are almoſt 
double his Hinder in Length ; and when he climbs a Tree, his Hold 
he takes is ſo ſure, that while he hangs by a Branch, he can flee 
ſecurely. (3.) The Tomanduo Guacu [which is a great Bear] fo 
rerm'd by the Natives; but commonly by Europeans, the Ant-Bear, 
becauſe he uſually feeds upon Ants, at leaſt deftroys thoſe Creatures 
where-ever he finds them. His Tail is fo big, that, Squirrel-like, 
he can cover his whole Body therewith. (4.) The great Shel!'d 
Hledge-heg, call'd by the Natives Tata, and 4rmadillo by the Spani- 
ards, becauſe he gathers himſelf up, Head, Feet, and Tail, with- 
in his Shell, as round as a Ball; and that as a ſure Defence, when 
either he goes to Sleep, or is actually aſſaulted by any deſtructive 
Creature with whom he dares not grapple. II. Of Serpents, The 
moſt remarkable of them, are, (i.) That call'd by the Natives 
Ibilaloca, which is about three Yards and an half long, and of a 
conſiderable Bigneſs; his Colours are originally White, Red, and 
Black, of all kinds ; and his Bite is molt pernicious of any, yet 
workech the floweſt. (z.) The Boiguacu, which is the biggeſt of 
the whole Species, being half a Yard in Compaſs about the Mid- 
dle, and almoſt Seven Yards long. -(3.) The Botcininga, other- 
wile the Rattle-Snake, fo call'd by Zaropeans, from a Rattle in the 
Eud of his Tail, compos'd of a number of dry Bones, from Eight 
| h o 
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to Sixteen, which are hollow, thin, hard, and very ſonorous. 
"Thoſe Perſons whoſe Misfortune it is to be bitten by him, are tor- 
mented with exquiſite Pain (their whole Body cleaving into 


Chops) and frequently die within twenty four Hours, in a molt | 
ſad Condition. But, as a remarkable Act of the Divine Provi- 


dence, this noxious Animal gives timely Warning to Travellers to 


avoid him, by making a great Noiſe with his Rattle, as ſoon as | 
he hears any Perſon approaching towards him. III. Of Bra“ 
Birds, the moſt remarkable are, (1.) The Humming Bird, which | 


7s fo call'd from the humming Noiſe he makes with his Wings 


like a Bee, when he feeds, by thruſting his ſmall Bill into Flowers. 
The Braſilians term him Guanumbi, and ſome Writers Ouriſia, 7 
i. e. The Sun-Beam, becauſe of his radiant colour'd Feathers, 


with which the Indians adorn their Images; but the Spaniard; 


call him Tomineius, becauſe fo ſmall, that one of them with its Y 
Neft, weighs only two Tominos ; a Weight in Spain conſiſting of 


Twelve Grains. (2.) The Anbima, fo call'd by the Natives; but 
by Europeans the Unicorn-Bird, becauſe he hath a kind of Horn 
growing out of his Forehead about two or three Inches long, of a 
brittle Subſtance, and blunt at the Top; and is therefore neither 
defenſive, nor offenſive to him. (3.) That call'd Gzara by the 
Braſilians, and by Europeans the Sea-Curlew; the ſame with Nu 
menius Indicus, and Arcuata Coccinea among Latin Authors, and re- 
markable for its Alterations of Colours; being at firſt Black, then 
Aſh-colour'd, next White, afterwards Scarlet, and laſt of all 
Crimfon ; which grows the richer Dye the longer he lives. IV. 
Of Fiſhes taken upon the Coaſt of Braſil, the moſt remarkable are, 
(I.) Orbis Minor, or the Glebe-Fiſh, fo call'd from his orbicular 
Form; and remarkable for being arm'd with many long, round, 
hard, and ſharp Spikes and Needles all over his Body, almoſt 
like thoſe of an Hedge-hog. When he ſwims, tis believ'd, that 
he draus thoſe Needles in, depreſſing them to his Body, to fact- 
litate his way through the Water; and that he advances them at 
any time he happens to be purſu'd, bidding (as 'twere) the Ene- 
my to come at his peril. (2.) Upon this Coaſt is frequently ſcen 
the Icheneis or Remora, a Fiſh very famous among the Ancients fur 
its ſtupendous Power in ſtopping a Ship (as they imagin'd) though 
under Sail, and before a brisk Gale of Wind. Which ſtrange As- 
count was generally believ'd for many Ages, and not a few have 
labour'd to aſſign the Cauſe ; but it is now look'd upon as a rid1- 
culous Story, and deſervedly exploded by every ordinary Travel- 
Jer, Theſe are the moſt remarkable Creatures, whether Beaſts, 
Serpents, Birds, or Fiſhes, belonging to Braſil; and all (or moſt) of 
them, are to be ſeen in the publick Repoſitory of Greſham . 

| o- 
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London. As allo the Muſæum Regium at Copenhagen, and ſeveral 
„other celebrated Repoſttories in Europe. 15 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Here is one Portug ue xe Archbiſhoprick, 

diz. That of St. Salsadore, to whoſe Incumbent are ſubje& ſeyeral 

2 Suffragans, but their Number and Names are uncertain, Univerſities 
done), 4 | Mines 5771 h 
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Manners.] The Braſ//ians are reported to be generally a cruel, 
thieviſh, and revengeful fort of People; yet ſome on the Sea-Coaſt 
being civiliz d, prove very ingenious. This vaſt Body compre- 
7 hends ſeveral different Nations, the chief of which are the Topi- 
nambous, the Margajas, the Tapuyes, &c. who are ordinarily di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from one another by the wearing of their Hair, They 
generally go quite naked, and in many Places of the main Land 
are Multitudes of Cannibals. Their manner of repoſing on Nights 
is ina kind of Net, gather'd at each End, and ty'd to two Poles 
 fix'd faſt in the Ground. This Net is made of the Rind of a cer- 
= tain Tree call'd Zamack, and hence is deriv'd the vulgar Appella- 
tion of Sea-Bedding, commonly us d in the Engliſh Fleet. 


Language.] The Diverſity of Languages among the Natives of 
2 thoſe Places already diſcover'd on the Sea Coaſts, doth ſufficiently 
= evince, that their Number muſt be much greater in the inland Parts 
= ofthis vaſtly extended Country. The only thing obſervable of thoſe 
Languages upon the Sea-Coaſts, is, That the Natives can't pronounce 
the three Letters of L, E, R. and that their manner of Pronunciation 
is much thro' the Throat, The Portagueze here refiding, retain nd 
= ule their own Language. 


Government.} The Byaſilian, being divided (as aforefaidz into 
many different Nations, ſeveral of them chuſe certain Captains or 
> Governors, by whom they are ruled; others wander up and down, 
and live without any Order or Government among them, The Por- 
7 tuguezebeing Maſters of almoſt all rhe Sea- Coaſts ſince the Year 1501. 
and having divided them into certain Præfectures, over each of theſe 
is ſer a particular Governor, which Governors are all accountable to 
the Vice Roy of Portugal, whoſe Place of Reſidence is ordinarily at - 
Sr. Saluadore, 


Arms.) 
| Kelis 
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Religion.] The Natives of Braſil are reported to entertain but: 
faint Notion of a Supreme Being, and a future State, and many are® 
ſunk even beneath Idolatry it ſelf having neither Idol nor Temple | 
to be ſeen among them. Others are ſaid to believe the Soul's im- 
3 and to give ſome obſcure Hints of an univerſal Deluge, I 
Many of thoſe who live nigh unto, and upon the Sea-Coaſts, are 
converted to Chriſtianity, and that by the commendable Induſtry of 
the Portugueze, who ate of the ſame Religion with that eſtabliſh'd in 


Portugal. 
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vinces of © Eaſt of — Chili Imperial. 
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Name.] His Country diſcover'd by the Spamards, Anno 1554. 
* and bound ed on the Eaſt by Paraguay; on the Weſt by 
Mare Pacificum ; on the North by Peru; and on the South by Terra 
Magellanica, is term'd Chili by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Ger- 
mans, and Engliſh; fo called (as moſt imagine) from a large and 
Z ſpacious Valley of that Name. 


Air.] The Air of this Country, during the Summer, is much of the 
= ſame Quality as in Spain, or rather more temperate, being frequently 
= fann'd by Weſterly Sea Breezes; but in the Winter, the Cold is fo ex- 
ceſſively piercing, that both Man and Beaſt do periſh in great Num- 
bers. The oppolite Place of the Globe to Chili, is the South part 
olf Tartary, between 107 and 117 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 
> end 44 Degrees of North Latitude, 


Soil.] The Mountainous Parts of this Country (it lying in the 
> 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th South Climate) are generally dry and barren, but 
in the large Valleys towards the Sea, the Soil is exceeding fertile, 
producing great plenty of Maize, Wheat, and molt forts of other 
Grain, as alſo Variety of Herbs and Fruits; and the Vines brought 
= hither from Spain, do proſper extraordinary well. This Country 
aftordeth likewiſe ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silver. The longeſt 
Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours and an half; the 
= ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 7 Hours and an half, and che Nights 
| proportionably. | 


= Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Silver, Maize, Corn, Honey, Oftridges, and ſeveral Metals. FIR 
4 Kar 
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Narities.] In Chili is a very remarkable Bird, call'd Cuntur cr. 


ruptedly Condor by the Spaniards) which is of a prodigious Size, and Þ 
extremely ra venous. He frequently ſets upon a Sheep or Calf, and 
comes down with ſuch Force, that his Blow is always mortal, ande 
not uy kills, but is alſo able to eat up one of 'em entirely. Two of 3 

dare to aſſault a Cow or Bull, and uſually maſter them. The 
Inhabitants of this Country are not fiee from ſuch Atremprs ; but 
Nature hath fo order'd, that this deſtructive Creature is very rate, 


*em wil 


the whole Country affording only a very ſmall Number otherwiſe 


not to be inhabited, Vide J. Acoſta's Natural and Moral Hiſtory of 


the Indies. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſticr, 
NONE. 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country, being of a white Com- 
plexion, and tall of Stature, are a very warlike and couragions fort 
of People, eſpecially the Arauquets, who are as yet unconquer'd by 


the Spaniards. For Cloathing, they uſe nothing elſe than the Skins 
of wild Beaſts. | 


Language.] The prevailing Language of this Country, is the Spa- 
wiſh, which is not only in uſe among the Spaniards themſelves, but 
alſo is currently ſpoken (at leaſt underſtood) by the Plurality of the 
Natives. Thoſe of 'em who entertain little Commerce with the Ha- 
niardi, Yetain ſtill their own Jargon, as in ancient Times. 


Government.] The Natives (Where they maintain their Freedom 
as yet) are rul'd by certain Captains of their own chufing ; but this 
Country being invaded, and taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, 
above an hundred Years ago, is moſtly ſubject to the Crown of Spain, 
and rul d by a particular Governor, reſiding at Conception, in Subordi- 
nation to the Vice-Koy of Peru. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Natives of this Country (excepting thoſe con- 
verted to Chriſtianity) are generally r-clor'd we groſſeſt Idolaters 
of all the Americans, the chief Ohe of their Worſhip being the De- 
vil, whom they term Eponamon, which ſignifies Strong or Powerful, 
The Spaniards here reſiding, are Reman Catholicks, as in the King- 
dom of Spain. 
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Concerning Paraguay. 


8. . | | | 
— N 292 cod 2 (Length from N. to S. is 
8 betwoen} 324 O0 c of Lon. © about 1100 Miles. 
— 18 oo SY Breadth from W. to E. is 
3 beiveen 37 o $of'S.Lat. S about 1200 Miles, 
Paraguay divi- Guayra -e———") = ( Cividad Real} E. to W. on the 
died into leve- \ Paragaia Propria = Villa Rica— > Br. of Rio de 
| ral Provinces, & Chaco- (Conception — J Plat. 
the beſt known Tucoman = JSt. Fago—- W.toE.ontheB. 
| of which are (Rio de la Plata— JG CAſſumption-- & of Riode Plat. 


| 
a HIS Country (diſcover'd firſt by John Dias de Solis, and 


afterwards taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, Anno 
1546. and bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the 
Welt by Chili; on the North by the Land of the Amazons, and part 


of the main Ocean) is term'd by the Germans, Paraguai ; by the 


Italians, Spaniards, French, and Engliſh, Paraguay; ſo call'd from a 
River of the ſame Name. It's alſo call'd Rio de Ia Plata by the Spa- 
niards, becauſe of the abundance of Silver they found therein. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally reported to be very 


1 temperate, and abundantly healthful ro breathe in. The oppoſite 


Place of the Globe to Paraguay, is that part of the Kingdom of China 
and the Mogul's Empire, between 112 and 144 Degrees of Longitude, 


with 18 and 37 Degrees of North Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 


th South Climate) is efteem'd to be very fertile in moſt Places, pro- 
1 ducing abundance of Corn, Wine, Fruits and Herbs, and here alſo 
are ſeveral conſiderable Mines. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 


Parts is about 13 Hours: the ſhotteſt in the Southmoſt, is 10 Hours 
and an halt, aud the Nights proportionably. 
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Commoditics.] The chief Commodities of this Country (at leuſt dudt 
the Product thereof) ate reckon id to be ſome Gold, Silver, Braſs, lion, Jbelo 
Sugars, Amethyſts, &c. Jar $t 

bot! 

Karities.] Upon Rio de la Plata are frequently feen, and ſome- 
times kill'd divers Kinds of Serpents of a prodigious bigneſs, (2.) To. A 
wards the Northern Parts of Paraguay, is a certain Champaign Com,- © 
try, about fix Leagues ſquare, which is all overſpread with an excel | K 
lent ſort of Salt, and that to a conſiderable Height. (3.) In the We- tets, 
Kern Parts of Tucoman, is a prodigions high and large Mountain, Jour 
which for its wonderful Gliſtering in a clear Sun-ſhine Day, is call 4 ſpea 
the Cryſtal Mountain. Under it is extended a hideous Cave-Palſage, I fhal 
through which doth glide a confiderable Current of Water, witi ſo whe 
many Windings and Turnings. that from the Time of its Entry under | here 
the Mountain, to its iſſuing forth on the other ſide, is almoſt the l 
ſpace of Twenty four or Thirty Hours, according to the Computation 
of ſome Portugue xe, who were fo adventurous as to make the Expe- | — 
riment, and that by hazarding their Perfons upon a Raft made of 
Canes. Vide Purchas's Pilgrinis, Par. 4. Lib. 6. | 


£ * 
s -v* © 


Archbiſhopꝛichs.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſheprick, viz. that f 
Rio de la Plata. 


Biſhopzicks.] To the 47. kbiſhoprick of Rio de la Plata, are ſeveral 
Suſfragans, viz. thoſe of 


St. Jago de Leſtero, Aſſumpiton, Panama, Paraguay. 


Univerſities.] As for Univerſities, here are none. 


Manners.) The Paraguayans, though Perſons of very big and |Mar 
tall Bodies, are nevertheleſs reported to be very nimble, and much Con 
pe? to Running. They are ſaid to be ſomewhat laborious, and 

ſavage than many others of the adjacent Nations, yet a little 
_— to a revengeful Humour againſt thoſe who chance to wrong | 
them. | | 


Language.] All we can learn of the Language moſtly in uſe among 
the Natives, is in general, that tis a very harſh and unpleaſant Far- 
gon, as the Plurality of the Indian Tongues are. The Spantards here 
teſiding do commonly uſe their own Language. 


Government.) The Natives of this Country (according to our 
lateft Account) are in a great part ſubje& to their own Captains vr | 
| Cactques, | 
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1] Caciques, whom they chuſe among themſelves, and under whoſe Con- 

duct they go out to War. A conſiderable part of this Country doth 

n, belong to the King of Spain, who ordipartly keepeth one Governor 

at St, Zago in Tucoman, and another at Aſumpticn in Rio de la Plata, 

both of em being anſwerable to the Vice-Roy of Pers. 

1 1 7 » * & 944 ST M4 ' 
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Arms .] 


| | Religion.] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs Idola- 
derts, yet tis reported of em, that they're more capable of lea 

„ our Arts and Religion, than moſt of the other Americans, And ſome 

oF n of a Tradition ſpread among 'em, importing, That certain Prieſts 
„ come into their Country, and iuſtruct them of a new ee 
o whereby they ſhall be moſt happy in another World. The Spaniardt 
r here reſiding, are (as in Hain) rigid Papiſts. ; 
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Concerning Terra Magellanica. 
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| T1 Southmoſt part of the Continent of South America (call'd 
| allo Regio Patagonum) derives its Title from Ferdinand Magel- 
lan, a Portugueze, who made the firſt Diſcovery thereof, Anno 1519. 
as alſo of that famous Streight which ſtill bears his Name, he being 
the firſt (for ought we know) that ever paſs'd through the ſame. 


Many Lens 2 (equally frivolous as ridiculous) are related of this 
Country and its Inhabitants, with which I ſhall neither trouble my 
elf nor the Reader, but proceed to 

- JT coca - : . . 40 rr 
8 

- 

1 1 
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Concerning Terra Antarctica. 


X Terra Antarctica, we underſtand all thoſe unknown or flendely 
difcover'd Countries towards the Southern Parts of the Globe; 
the chief of which do bear the Names of New Guinea, New Zeland, © 
New Holland, and (which may comprehend theſe and all the reſt) © 
Terra Auſtralis Incagnita. Which Southern Countries, tho' they be- 
long not to the Continent of America, yet we chuſe to mention em 
"this Place, fince the Southmoſt Part of the Continent of South 
America doth extend it ſelf farther towards the South, than any Part ot 
Head-land of the old Continent. What was ſaid of the Northmoſt 
Countries [Se#. 5.] under the Title of Terra Arctica (viz. that our 
Knowledge of them did reach little farther than their bare Names) 
ſo the ſame may be affitm'd of thoſe that bear the Title of Terra 
Antarctica. Leaving them therefore to the better Diſcovery of future 


in 


. -- 


Ages, we pals on to 
7 « 2 


Reduc'd (p. 45.) to Three Claſſes, 


( 


Reduc'd (p. 45.) to Three Claſſes; 


1 


SE C T. XIV. 


Concerning the American I/lands. 


4 WF California, 
{ North, viz. Thoſe of — ——4 New-found-Lapd. 
Cuba. 
Famaica. 
Greater Hiſpaniola. 


; Porto Rico, 

Made, viz. The Antilles m——_— | 
Canibees. 
Lucayes. 
Sotovento. 

CEermudas. 


Leſler 


4 


1 A. 


South, vis. The Ifland of Terra del Fuogo. 
Of which Iſlands diſtinctly, and in their Order. Therefore, 


d 1. California. 


8 HIS Iſland was formerly efteem'd a Peninſula, but now found to 
be intirely ſurrounded with Water. Its North Part was diſco- 


vered by Sir Francis Drake, Anno 1577. and by him call'd New Albion, 


where erecting a Pillar, he faften'd thereto the Arms of England. 
The inland Parts thereof were afterwards ſearch'd into, and being 
found to be only a dry, barren, cold Country, Europeans were dil- 
courag'd from ſending Colonies to the ſame, ſo that it ſtill remains 


in the Hands of the Natives: And there being nothing remarkable 


relating either to them or it, we ſhall proceed to, 


$ 2. Nero. found-Land. 


Name. THIS Ifland (diſcover'd firſt by the Two Cabots, at the 
| i Charge of Henry the jth of England, Anno 1497. but 
more particularly by Thorn and Eliot of Briſtol, Anno 1527. and the 
Engliſh Title thereto being renew'd in the Name of Queen Elizabeth, 
Anno 1583. a Colony was fettled * about 30 Years * 
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Land; and by the 
which Name is ſufficiently expreſs d in the Name it ſelf, 


Air.] Notwithſtanding this Iſland is ſituated between the Parallels 
that paſs thro' the Southern Part of England, and Northern of France, 2 
yet the Air thereof doth extremely differ from that in either of theſe 
Countries, it being ſubject to a greater Exceſs of Heat in the Summer, 
and more pinching Cold in the Winter, than commonly happens in 
them. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to New-ſound Land, is that 
yu of Terra Auſtralis Incognita, between 122 and 127 Degrees of © 


ongitude, with 47 and 51 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] This Iſland, for the moſt part, is overſpread with Woods 
which are but ſlowly cut down, becauſe the Country is very thinly 
inhabited. Where che Ground is already clear'd, the Soil is not 
altogether deſpicable, affording Variety of Roots, and ſeveral forts - 
of our Engliſh Grain; and thoſe Parts pollc{s'd by the French pro- 
duce ſome plenty of Vines. This Iſland is ſufficiently Rtock'd with | 
Here alſo are abundance of Land 
and Water-Fowl ; but above all Things, its Coatts are ſurrounded *' 
with incredible Multitudes oſ Cod Fiſh. The length of the Days 
and Nights in New-found-Land, is the ſame as in the Southmoſt Parts 
of England, and Northern of France, they all lying under the ſame 


Deer, Hares, Otters, Foxes, Ec. 


Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. ] The Commodities of this Iſland, are principally © 
Furs, Whale-Oil, and Cod-Fiſh, eſpecially the latter, whereof there 
is ſach plenty, that the fiſhing and bringing of them to Europe (par- | 
ticularly the Streights) is now grown to a ſettled and very advanta- 


geous Trade. 


Aarities.] Nothing here deſerves the Epithet of Rare, unleſs we : 


reckon that prodigious large Bank of Sand upon the South - Eaſt of the 
Iſland (about 300 Miles in Length, and upwards of 75 in Breadth, 
where broadeſt) remarkable for thoſe vaſt Multitudes of Bacalaos 
(or Cod-fiſh) and Poor John, which are taken in great Numbers by 
divers European Nations, who yearly reſort hither for that end. So 
thick do theſe Fiſhes ſometimes ſwarm upon this Bank, that they re- 
tard the Paſſage of Ships failing over the ſame, 


- Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] d4rchbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities ; 


none. 


F 
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Part II 4 
is term'd by the Italians, Terra Novella; by the Spaniards, Tierra 4 
Nueva; by the French, Terre Nueve ; by the Germans, Neu- funden 
iſh, New-found-Land ; the Derivation of 
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Manners.] The Natives of this Iſland are (for the Plurality of 


em) Perfons of a middle Stature, broad fac'd, and thoſe of the maſ- 


culine Sex are uſually beaidleſs. They generally colour their Faces 
with Oker, and for Cloathing uſe Skins of wild Beaſts, They live 


by Ten or Twelve Families together, in poor Cabins made of Poles, 


in form of our Arbors, and cover'd with Skins, They ordinarily 
employ themſelves in Hunting, as moſt of the Americons uſually do. 
The &ngliſh and French here reſiding, ate much the ſame with thoſe 


in Europe, 


Language.] All that can be ſaid of the Laneuige here commonly 
us'd among the Natives, is, That 'tis a certain Dialect of the Indian 
Tongue, which prevails among all the Indian Inhabitants, with little 
Variation of Accent in the various Parts of the Iſland, The Europeans 
here reſiding, do ſtill retain the maternal Language of the teſpective 
Countries from whence they came. 


Government.] In the Year 1623. Sir George Calvert, principal 
Secretary of State, having obtained a Patent for a part of Ne found- 
Land, erefted the ſame into a Province | call'd Avalon} and therein 
ſettled a Plantation; which after him was enjoy d by his Son Cæcilius 
Lord Baltimore, This Iſland was ſet upon, and maſter'd by the French 
in the late tedious War, but ſpeedily retaken by the Zzg1lb, who are 
now in full Poſſeſſion of what they formerly enjoy'd. 


Arms. ] 


Aeligion.) The Natives of this Iſland (upon its firſt Diſcovery) 
were found to acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom they own'd as 
the Creator of all Things; but err'd extremely in their Apprehenſions 
about the manner ot their Creation: Alledging, That Men and Women 
were at firſt made of a certain Number of Arrows ſtuck faſt in the 
Ground. They generally believe the Immortality of the Soul, and 
that the Dead go into a far Conntry, there to make merry (as they 
think) with their Friends. 


d 3. Cuba. 


Name.] HIS Iſland, diſcovered by the Spaniards, Anno 1494. 35 
term'd by the Italians, Spamards, French, Germans, al 
Engliſh, Cuba. Which Name is the fame it had when firſt diſcover'd, 
being lo call'd by the Natives and neighbouring Iſlanders; what may 

be the Etymology of that Indian Appellation, we know not. 


* 
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Air.] The Air of this Iſland (conſidering its ſmall Latitude) 18 
very temperate, being mightily qualified by Vapours that daily aſcend 
from the Earth. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Cuba is chat part 
of the Eaſt-· Indian Ocean, lying between 97 and 105 Degrees of 
Longitude, with 19 and 23 Degtees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] This Climate (lying in the ſame Climate with the Nor- 
thern Part of New Spain) is not fo fertile in Grain as Wood, being 
enerally cover'd over with Trees, ſome of which do drop the purett 
ozin: Here is great plenty of Fiſh and Fleſh ; and in ſome Parts | 
are divers kinds of excellent Fruits, The length of the Days and | 
Nights in Cuba, is much the ſame as in the North of New Spain, 
they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 


A 2 tt 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Gold, 
Ginger, Caſſia, Maſtick, Aloes, Cinamon, Sugar, &c. E 


Karities.) The moſt remarkable Thing in this Iſland, is a noted 
bituminous Fountain, out of which there flows a ſort of pitchy Sub- 
ſtance, commonly us'd for calking of Ships. Here is allo a Valley © 
full of Flint ſtones of different Sizes, and thoſe by Nature fo round, © 
that they may ſerve as Bullets for moſt ſorts of Cannons, Vide Hey- © 
lin's Coſmog. Page 1079. | 1 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] In this Iſland is one Biſhoprick, viz. that of 3 
St. Jago, Suftragan to the Archbiſhop of St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſlapd, being for the moſt © 
part Spamard;, are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Conti- © 
nent, | | | 


Language.) The Spaniards here reſid ing, do till retain, and com- 
monly uſe the Spaniſh Tongue, | 


Government ] This Iſland was formerly govern'd by certain Cact- 
ques, or Captains; but is now wholly ſubject to the King of Hain, 
who ſtil] keeps a particular Governor in it, whoſe ordinary Refidence 
is in that great and populous City Havana. | 


Arms .! 


— x 3 
Religion.] The Spaniards here reſiding, are of the ſame Religion © 
with that eftabliſh'd and univerſally profeſs d in Spain. 5 


54. 
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) 4. Jamaica, 


Name.! His Iſland (firſt diſcover'd by Columbus, in his Second 
| © Þ Voyage to America, and brought into Poſſeſſion of the 
Ergliſh by Penn and Venables, in the Time cf Oliver Cromwell) is 
tetm'd Jamaica by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and 
Engliſh, It was at firſt call'd St, Jago by Golumbus, which Name 
was afterwards chang'd to that of Famaica (after King Fames, then 


Duke of York) when it had been ſubjeded for ſome time to the 


Crown of England, 


Air.] The Ar of this Iſland is more temperate than in moſt of the 
Neighbouring Iſlands, the Heat thereof being much allayed by freſh 
Eaſterly Breezes that blow in the Day-time, and the frequent 
Showers that fall in the Night. Hurricanes and Earthquakes (fo 
frequent in the Caribees) are ſeldom heard of here; whereupon we 
may juſtly impure that terrible Earthquake | Anno 1692.] rather to a 
Moral than a Natural Cauſe, viz. The many and horrid Abomina- 
tions abounding among the Inhabitants, which, without doubt, did 
joudly call for 3 from Heaven. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Jamaica, is part of the Eaft Indian Ocean, lying between 
102 and 105 Degrees of Longitude, with 18 and 19 Degrees of South 
Latitude. | 


Soil.] The Soil of this Ifland is extraordinary rich and fertile, pro- 
ducing great Quantitiesof Corn, Herbs, and Fruits; abounding alſo 
in Sugar, Cotton, Tobacco, various kinds of Spices, with divers forts 
of Phyſical Drugs and Gums, as Sumach, Guiacum, Aloes, Benjamin, 
Sarſaparilla, &. The large and pleaſant Fields appear conſtantly 
green and ſpringing, they being well ſtock d with variety of Trees 
and Plants, Which are never diſtob'd of their Summer Liveries. 
Here likewiſe are ſeveral Rivulets, and thoſe affording many excel- 
lent Fiſh, eſpecially Tortoiſe. The Length of the Days and Nights 
in Jamaica, is the {ame as in the middle Provinces of New Spain, 
they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Cocoa, 
Sugar, Indico, Cotton, Tobacco, Hides, Copper, Piemento, or 
Jamaica Pepper, Tonoiſe-ſhells, Wood for Dyers, and ſeveral forts 
of Drugs, c. | | 


Narities.] This Iſland is furniſh'd with ſome Springs of Mineral 
Waters; particularly two, whereof one is ſulphurous, and the other 
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ſalt; but both approved of for the common Diſtempers of the 
Place. (z.) In divers Parts of Jamaica grows that Fruit, call'd the 
Machinel Apple, which is very beautiful ro the Eye, of a pleaſant 
Smell and Taſte, yet mortal if eaten; whence ſome term it the 
Eve-Apple. (z.) Here are many ſhining Flies (a kind of Cantharides) 
appearing of a green Colour in the Day-time, but ſhining in the 


AY: with ſuch a Luſtre, that one may ſee to read by their Light. 
(4 | 


Of all Creatures belonging to this Iſland, the moſt remarkable 
is the Allegator, that deſtructive Animal, commonly harbouting in 
or near to Rivers and large Ponds, and may very fitly be reckon'd the 
Famaican Crocodile, Although he be a very big Creature, about ten, 
fifteen, or twenty Foot in Length, yet he's hatch'd of an Egg nor 
larger than that of a Turkey. His Back being full of hard Scales, is 
impenetrable, whereupon it is a difficult matter to kill him, unlels 
he receive a Wound in the Eye or Belly. He is an amphibious 
Animal, and to enable him either to walk upon dry Ground, or ſwim 
in the Water, Nature hath furniſh'd him both with Feet and Fins. 
In moving on the Land he's very ſwift (provided his Courſe be 
ſtraight forward) but extremely flow in turning, and therefore eaſi- 
ly avoided, Laſtly, In Jamaica are produc'd ſome rare Plants, much 
regarded by the inquiſitive Botanift, But for a particular Account 
of them, and all others, found both in this, and feveralof the Caribee 
Iſlands, I refer the Reader to a curious Catalogue, publiſh'd ſome 
Years ago, by that great Promoter of Natural Knowledge, the inge- 
nious Dr. Sloane. | 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſbopricks , Univerſities , 


none, 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Ifland being Engliſh, are 
much the ſame in Adanzers with thoſe in the Kingdom of England, 
only with this Difference, that the Generality of em are ſomewhat 
more viciouſly inclin'd, a Thing too common in moſt of our Weltern 


Plantations. 


Language.] This Iſland being entirely inhabited by Engliſh, they 
retain, and ſtill aſe, their own native Language. | 


Government.) Jamaica is wholly fubje& to the Crown of Hua- 
land, and rul'd by a particular Governor, ſent thither by His Majeſty 
the King of Great Britain, The Laws by which they are govern'd, 
are (as near as can be) thoſe of England. Here they have ſeveral 
Courts of Judicatory for hearing and determining of all Cauſes 
between Man and Man; and for the better Aſſiſtance of the Gover- 
nor, he is furniſh'd with his Council to conſult with, when occaſion 
requires. Arms 
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Arms. ] 


Geligion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland are of the ſame Religion 
with that publickly profels'd, and by Law eftabliſh'd in England; 
excepting the Negroe Slaves, who (both here, and in other Iflands 
of the Engliſh Plantations) are ſtill kept in woful Ignorance ; which 
is undoubtedly a grievous Scandal to our Holy Profeſſion in general, 
and an abominable Shame to their reſpective Maſters in particalar : 
Bur let ſuch Maſters know, That the Time is coming, when the 
[now] deſpiſed Souls of thole toiling Slaves will certainly be tequir'd 
at their Hands, 


$ 5. Hiſpaniola. 


Name.] His Ifland (diſcover d by Columbus, Anno 1492.) is 
6 þ term'd by the Spaniards, Eſpaniola ; by the French, 
Eſpagnole; by the Italians, Germans, and Engliſh, Hiſpaniola ; ſo 
call'd by the firſt Planters therein, viz. the Spaniards, as a Diminu- 
tive of rheir own Country. 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is much inferior to that in Jamaica, 
being much infeſted with Morning Heats, which would be intolera- 


ble, were they not allay'd by ſome cooling Breezes in the Afternoon. 


The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Hiſpaniola, is that part of the 
Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 105 and 112 Degrees of Longi- 
tude, with 17 and 20 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil.] This Ifland is bleſs'd with an extraordinary rich and fer- 
tile Soil. The Trees and Meadows in it are ftill fo green, that we 
may truly fay, it enjoys a continual Spring. Herbs and Fruits are 
ſaid to ripen in Eighteen Days, and fo rich and fruit ful is the native 
Turf, that of feveral Grain, the common Increaſe is an Hundred-fold. 
Here is abundance of Palm-Trees, of a prodigious Height and Big- 


| ] neſs, in whoſe Body an Incifion being made near the Top, from 


thence doth flow a Liquor, uſually call'd Palm-Mine, which be- 
ing kept for ſome time, fermenteth, and becometh very ftrong. 


Here is alſo abundance of thoſe Trees term'd Cabbage Trees, be- 


cauſe their Tops reſemble European Cabbage, and ate commonly 
us d as ſuch by the Spaniards, This Iſland is likewiſe ftock'd with 
good ſtore of Sugar-Canes, and fome rich Mines of Gold. The 
Length of the Days and Nights in Hiſpaniola, is the ſame as in the 
middle Provinces ot New Spain, they both lying under the ſame Pa- 
rallels of Latitude. 
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Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Cattle, 
Hides, Caſſia, Sugar, Ginger, Cocheneel, Guiacum, Ec. 


Narities.] In this Iſland is ſome ſtore of Genippa-Trees, whoſe 
Fruit (about the Bigneſs of a Man's two Fiſts) being preſfs'd before 
thorow ripe, affords a Juice as black as Ink, and fit ro write withal, 
did it not diſappear entirely in nine or ten Days. (2.) Here grows 
another Tree, cali'd Mananilla or Dævarf- Apple- Tree, whoſe Fruit is 
of ſo venomous a quality, thar if any Perſon eat thereof, he's inſtantly 


ſeiz'd with an unquenchable Thirſt, and dies raving mad in a ſhort © 


time. (3.) Of the many Inſects belonging to this Ifland, the Glow- 
worm (term'd by the Spaniards Cochinillas) is moſt remarkable, and 
that chiefly for two little Specks on his Head, which by Night give 
{o much Light, that if a Perſon lay three or four of thoſe Creatures 
together, he may ſee to read the ſmalleſt Print. (4.) In Hiſpaniola 
are Spiders, about the Bigneſs of an ordinary Hen's Egg, having Legs 
as long as Sea-Crabs of a middle Size. They are hairy all over, and 
have four black Teeth like Rabbets, and commonly bite very ſharp- 
Iy, but are not venomous. (5.) Moſt remarkable of all Creatures 
in this Iſland, is the Cayman (commonly reckon'd the Crocodile of 
Hiſpaniola ) which being an Animal of a prodigious Bigneſs, is much 
noted for his rare Subtilty in catching his Prey ; for lying upon a 
River: ſide, he fo garhereth his Body together, that in Form he re- 
ſembles exactly the large Trunk of an old Tree. In which Poſture 

e continues, till Cattle, or other Creatures, come to the River to 
drink, when, to their ſurprize, he ſuddenly ſprings up and aſſaults 
them: And (to enhance the Wonder) this ſtrange Creature is ſaid 
to uſe yer a more ſtrange Stratagem to ettect his End, for Travellers 
generally afhrm of him, That before he lays himſelf (as aforeſaid) 
upon the River-{ide, he's employ'd for ſome time in ſwallowing 
down ſeveral hundred weight of {mall Pebble-Rones ; by which ad- 
ditional Weight of his Body, he can keep a faſter hold of his Prey, 
and be the tooner able to draw it into, and dive with it under 
Water. Vide jate Hiſtory of the Buccaneers in America, Part I. 
Cap. 4. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Here is one Archbiſhoprick, wiz. that of 
St. Domingo. Suftragan to whom are St. Jago in Cuba, St. Jobn de 


Port-Rico, and Coro in Terra Firma. 
Univerſities.) Univerſities, none, 
Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland (being moſtly Spani- 


aras, with tome French) are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the 
Continent, MO Lan- 
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Language.] The Inhabirants of this Iſland being Spaniards and 
ſome French (as aforeſaid) do ſtill retain and uſe their reſpective ma- 
ternal Tongues. | 


Government.) This Iſland being wholly ſubje& to the Crown of 
Spain (except the Weſtern Parts now poſſeſs d by the French) is rul'd 
by a particular Governor, appointed by his Catholick Majeſty, 

> whoſe Power doth extend it ſelf over all the Antilles belonging to 
Spain. 


Arms .] 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, whether Spaniards or 
French, are of the ſame Religion with thoſe on the old Continent, 


His Iſland was term'd S. Fohannis Inſula by Columbus, at his fiiſt 
Diſcovery thereof, and Boriquen by the Natives, but now Por- 
to-Rico, from its chief City and Haven of that Name. The Sol is 
tolerably good in many Parts, and Air abundantly temperate, except 
thoſe Months immediately before and after the Summer and Winter 
Solſtice. From hence are exported Sugar- Canes, Ginger, Caſſia, 
and good ſtore of Hides. Here grow divers remarkable Trees, and 
ſome poyſunous Shrubs upon the Sea-fide, The whole Iſland belong- 
ing to the Crown of Spain, is ruled by a particular Governor ſent thi- 
ther by his Catholick Majeſty; and the Inhabitants thereof being 
Spaniards, are the ſame in Manners, Language, and Religion, as 
elſewhere, either upon the Old or New Continent. 
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$ 7. The Caribee Handi. 


| e Caribees are reckon'd that goodly Company of Iflands, begin. 
ning at the Eaſt of Porto-Rico, and reaching South wards almoſt 


to Terra Firma, They derive their Appellation from the Nature of 


their Inhabitants, who (hen firſt diſcover'd) were generally Cani- 
bals, the Name Caribees being of the ſame Importance, Taken all 
together, they come neareſt in form to the Segment of a great Circle, 
and are in number about Thirty ; the chief of which [ proceeding 
from North to South] with their preſent Poſſeſſors, are as follow: 


r Anguila ——-) The Evglifh, but little eſteem'd. 


St. Martin — | The French and Dutch. 
| Santa Crux | The French. | © 
Barbad? > | The Engliſh, but of ſmall Account, 
St. Chriftopkers- | -© I The Engliſh and French. = 
|} Nevis or Mevis | ] The Engliſh. | 
Antego—— The Engliſh. : 
Montſerrat —— 1. 2 The Enghſb, but moſily inhabited by Iriſp. 
8 Gnadalupa —— 4 The French. 
> 1 Marigalant-— £ The French. 
Dominica | 2 | The Erghſb and Natives. 
14 Manrtinico- . B+. The French. 
:h Barbadees—>, þ < | The Engliſh. 8 
St. Lucia!“ The French, | ; | | 
Isst. Vincent — |, I TheEngliſband Duteb, eſpecially the latter, 


| Grenada | I The Frexch. 

| Tabago-——J T The Engliſh: 
Of all the Caribe Iſlands belonging to the Engliſh, the moſt re 
markable (upon ſeveral Accounts) is Barbadoes, Of it therefore 
in particular. 


BARBADOES. 


Name.] is Iſland is term'd by the Spaniards, Barbadas ; 

| by the French, Barbade or Barboude ; by the Italians, 
Germans, and Engliſh, Barbadees \ but why ſo call'd we can give no 
. Account, the Name being an Indian Appellation. It was diſcovered 
ig che Reign of King James I. by Sit Milliam Curten, driven upon 
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its Coaſts by Streſs of Weather, Meeting with no Inhabitants at his 
Arrival, and find ing the Nature of its Soil to be inviting, the Exgliſb, 
upon his Return, ſent ſome Planters thither, who, for want of Trade, 
were reduc'd to great Extremity, till about the Year 1627. when 


they began to plant it to purpoſe. 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is very hot and moiſt, eſpecially for 
Eight Months, yet in ſome meaſure qualified by cold Breezesof Wind, 
which riſing with the Sun, blow commonly * the North Eaſt by 
Eaſt, unleſs there happens a Turnado, and grow freſher as the Sun 
mounteth up. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Barbadoes, is part 
of the Erſt-Indian Ocean, between 118 and 119 Degrees of Longi- 
tude, with 18 and 19 Degrees of South Latitude. 0 


Soil. ] This Iſland (not above eight Leagues in length, and five 
in breadth, where broadeſt) is ble(s'd with a Soi! wonderfully fertile. 
Generally taken, tis not above One or Two Foot thick, Yet that 
ſmall Depth of Earth reſembles, in a manner, one continued hot Bed, 
being almoſt every where grounded with white ſpongy Lime-Stones, 
which retain and reflect the Solar Heat, piercing through the over- 
ſpreading Mould. Whereupon the Iſland beareth Crops all the Year 
round, and its Trees, Plants, and Fields, appear always green. But 
in this and the Iſland Famaica, were 89 Mountain Cabbage- 
Trees of a prodigious Height. The Length of the Nays and Nights 
in Barbadoes, is the ſame as in thoſe Parts of New-Spain, lying under 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Sugars, 
Indico, Cotton-Wooll, Ginger, Log-Wood, Fuſtick, Lignum Vits, 
Ec. and thoſe in ſuch abundance, that ſome Hundred Sail of Ships 
do Yearly receive their Loadings here. 


Karities.] In the Iſland of Barbadoes are Ants of a very big ſize, 
who build their Neſts with Clay and Lome, againſt the Body of a 
Tree, or Wall of an Houſe ; and that to the bigneſs of ordinary Bee- 


hi ves, and thoſe divided into a great many Cells. (2.) Here are ſome 


Snakes of a conſiderable Length and Bigneſs, that frequently ſlide up 
and down the Wall of an Houſe, and out of one Room into another, 
with wonderful Agility of Body. (3.) The Water of that Rivulet 
(commonly call'd Tugb-River) hath upon its Surface in many Places 
a certain Oily Subſtance, which being carefully taken off, and kept 
a little time, is fit to burn in Lamps like ordinary Oil. (4.) Here are 
divers large and hideous Caves (ſome of which are big enough ta 
contain Five Hundred Men) and ſeveral remarkable Trees, particu- 
larly the Calibaſh, Palmete, Roucou, and that which goes by the vulgar 
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Name of the Poyſor-Tree, (5.) Among ſome rare Inſe&s to be ſeen 
upon this Ifland, we may reckon thoſe ſmall Flies (term'd Cayouyor) 
moft obſervable, and that chiefly for their Wings, which give a 
mighty Luſtre in the Night-time while they fly. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks, Univerſities ; 
none. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland (excluding the Negroes) 


being moſtly Engliſh, are much the ſame in Behaviour and Manners of 
living, with thoſe here in England, 


Language.] What was ſaid of the Inhabitants in reſpe& of Man- 
ners, the ſame may be aftirm'd of them in point of Language. As for 
the Negroes, the generality of them (if any conſiderable Time upon 
the Iſland) do alſo underſtand and (peak Engliſo. 


Sovernment.] This Iſland belonging to the Crown of England, is 
rul'd by a particular Governor appointed and (ent hither by his Ma- 
fy the King of Great Britain, He with his Council do diſcuſs all 

atters of Importance, and the better to quell any Inſurtect ion that 
may be made (eſpecially by the Slaves) he ſtill keeps a ſtanding Mi- 
litia, conſiſting of two Regiments of Horſe, and five of Foot, always 
in readineſs upon a Call. The Laws by which this Iſland is govern'd, 
(except ſome By-Acta, which immediately concern the Plantation) 
are the ſame with thoſe of England. The Ifland being divided into 
four Circuits, in each of them is eſtabliſh'd an inferior Court of Judi- 
catory for hearing all manner of Civil Cauſes; from which Courts 
Appeals may be made to the Supreme Court : And for due Admini- 
ftration of Juſtice in Criminal Matters, here are yearly held Five 
Seſſions, When there appears a real Neceflity of making new Laws 
(which muſt never contradict thoſe of England) or abrogating old 
ones, the Governor calls an Aſſembly for that end. This Aſſembly 
reſembles in ſome manner our Fngliſb Parliament; for the Governor 
pew reckon'd Supreme, thoſe of his Council are as ſo many 'Feers 3 


and Two Burgeſſes choſen out of each Pariſh, repreſent the Body of 
the People. e 


Arms.] 


Neligion.3 The Exgliſß here reſiding, make Profeſſion of the ſame 
Rel gion, with that generally own'd, and by Law eftabliſh'd in Eng- 
land. As for the Negroe-Slates, their Lot hath hirherro been, and 
fill is, to ſerve ſuch Chriſtian Maſters, who ſufficiently declare what 
Zeal they have for their Converhon, by unkindly uſing a ſerious Di- 
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vine ſome time ago, when only propoſing to endeavour ilſè ſame. Im 
very ſenſible of a vulgar Opinion hitherto current among our Engliſh 
Planters, viz. That Slaves do ceaſe to be Haves when once haptiz'd. But 
how current ſoever ſuch an Opinion hath hitherto been, and may ſtill 
obtain with ſome, tis but a groundleſs Imagination, and a vulgar 
Error at beſt. Fer there's no Law either in the Old dr New Teſta- 
ment againſt Slavery in general; nor any Inhibition of Chriſtian Slaves 
in particular, in the whole Body of the Civil Law, ſo far as T can 
learn from thoſe whoſe Studies bend that way, Beſides, If Oneſimus 
Was a Slave (as all agree) would not St. Paul in his Epiſtle have told. 
Philemon, That 'twas againſt the Ci Law to keep ſuch? But we 
find, that the Strain of that Epiſtle runs otherwile. 


d 8: The Lacayes. 
HE Lucayes (ſo call'd from Lucayone, the bi | of 'em all) ara 


thoſe ſeveral Iſlands lying North of Cuba and Hiſpaniola. They 
belong moſtly to the Spaniards, and the chief of them 


Bahama | r 
Lucayone D g Ne Providence | Extended from the 
| Cignateo— . A Elutheria-—— ( E. of Tegefta in 
Are thoſe of { Guanahani J A { St. Salvador — { Florida, to the 


Tuma — — — | North of Hiſpas 
Samana — —— Nm. ' . 
Maiaguana —— 


Of theſe Iſlands, Bahama may be reckon'd the moſt remarkable; 
and that chiefly for the famous rapid Channel between that Iſland 
and the Main, through which the Spaniſh Fleets uſually paſs in theie 
Return from Mexico to Europe; a Paſſage equally fatal to the Spaniard; 
as fortunate to the Engliſh : Fatal to the former for ſome dreadful 
Shipwrecks ſuftain'd therein; and fortunate to the latter, fot vaſt 
| Quantities of Plate recover'd by skilful Divers. This Ifland is alfo 
oblervable for ſeveral uncommon Inſe&s found upon it, particularly, 


the Bahama Spider, already mention'd, Page 351. 


p * 


9 
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wt $ 9. The Sotovento. 


„HE Sotovento Mandi, are thoſe lying along the Northern Coaft 


of Terra Firma, They belong moſtly to the Spaniards, and 


recei u dithe Title Sotooento:(quaſs ſub vento) from them, becauſe they 
appear to the Leeward of their Fleet coming down before the Wind 
to enter the Gulf of Mexico, The chief of ſuch Iſlands 


Trinidad mom cnn 
Margarita - ———— 
Tort un —— — —— 
Orchilla=—— ——— o_—_— 


Found from F. to W. 


Are thoſe of 
COENUP T2 Þ Bondyre ——— —— 


Oruba memo — — c——_— 


Trinidada (term'd by the Natives Samſonate) is obſervable for be- 
ing a noted Place of Bartery between the Inhabitants of New Spain, 
and tho of Peru. And Margarita is much frequented upon the ac- 
count of Pearl Fiſhery, from whence it derives its Name, The ref 
are not of any great moment, 


— - 9 


10. Bermudas. 


4 


Rame.})"J7HIS little Cluſter of Iſlands (lying about five Hundred 

1 Leagues Eaſt of Florida) is term'd by the ltalians, 
Bermuda; by the French, Bermudes ; by the Spaniards, Germans, and 
Engliſh, Bexmudas ; fo call'd, from one John Bermudas, a Spaniard, 
who made the firſt Diſcovery of them. They are otherwiſe term'd 
the Summer Iſlands, from Sir George Summers, an Engliſhman, who 


faffer'd Shipwreck near to them, Anno 1609; 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iflands is reckon'd extraord [nary healthful 
to breathe in, the Sky being almoſt always ſerene and ſmiling. But 
when overcalt at any Time, then they're ſure of a terrible Tempeſt, 
attended with frighttul Claps of Thunder, and Flaſhes of Lightning. 
So healthful are theſe Iflands to breathe in, that their Inhabitants 
(now in number about four or five Thouſand) are ſeldom viſited 
with Sickneſs, and generally arrive to a good old Age, The W 

Place 


* 
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Place of the Globe to Bermudas, is that part of the E aft-Indian Ocean 


lying between 113 and 114 Degrees of Longitude, with 32 and 33 
Degrees of South Latitude. ; 


Soil.] The Soil of theſe Iſlands has been hitherto reckon'd very 
rich and fertile, yielding the Labourer two Crops a Year; and the 
= arable Ground is of ſuch an excellent Mould, that ir affords neither 
Sand, Flints, Pebbles, nor Stones ſo hard as are fit to grind Knives. 
But how rich and plentiful ſoever theſe Iſlands have been heretofore, 
they are now upon the declining Hand, and grow apace both poor 
and barren. For which is commonly aſbgn'd a two-fold Reaſon, viz. 
(.) The Fall of their Cedars, which formerly did ſhelter their Fruit 
from hurtful Winds, whereas now th2y're continually blaſted. (2.) A 
certain Worm or Ant, which has lately bred ſo much among them, as 
do conſume the greateſt part of their Corn. The Length of the Days 
and Nights in Bermudas, is the ſame. as in the Northmoſt Parts of 
Florida, they both lying under the ſame Parallels ot Latitude. 


F yo" a 3 F i 7 ; 0 5 7 —_— ES 
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£ Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Oran: 
ges, Cochineel, Tobacco, Cedar Wood, ſome Pearls, and Amber- 
1 gris in conſiderable Quantity, & popes 3 


IJ Darities.] Obſervable are theſe Iſlands for noutiſhing nd Vet- 

mous Creature, none ſuch being found upon them, nor able to live if 

brought thithet. Here indeed are many Spiders, but thoſe no ways 
_ 4 poiſonous, and very remarkable for their Webs, having the Reſem- 
blance of Raw Silk, and woven ſo ſtrong, that little Birds are ſome- 
times intangled in them, (2,) If Wells are dug in Bermudas above 
the Surface of the ſurrounding Ocean, the Water is ſweet and freſh ; 
but it lower, then ſalt or brackiſh ; and all of them have ſome ſen- 
1 ſible Flux and Reflux with the Sea. (3.) Upon the Coaſt of thele 
1 1ſlands is ſometimes taken that remarkable Fiſh, term'd the File-Fiſh ; 
being ſo call'd from a part of his Back Bone, which hath the exact 
1 Reſemblance of a File, 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities ; 


none. 


| Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Engliſh, are 
much the ſame in Manners and Way of living, with thoſe here in 
England. 


Language.] What was ſaid of the Inhabitants of Bermudas in 
reſpect of Mapners, the ſame may be affirmed of them in point of 
Language, 


Ee 2 | Govern- 
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< Government.) Theſe Iflands being wholly ſubject, and of right 


belonging to the Crown of England, are rul'd by a particular Gover- « 


nor appointed and ſent thither by the King of England. 
Arms! 


j 


Religion. J The Retizion here eftabliſh'd and publickly profeſs'd, is $ 
the Proteſtant, according to the Reformation of the Church of England, 


$ 11, Terra del Fuogo. 


1 


Alter- times. 


And ſo much for America and its Iſlands. 


A, N 


THIS is a large triangular Iſland (or, as ſome think, ſeveral) ly- 7 
ing on the South part of America, and ſeparated from the main 
Continent by the Streights of Magellan. It's call'd by the Name of 
Terra del Fuogo, becauſe (it ſeems) the firſt Diſcoverers thereof did 
obſerve ſome particular Volcanoes upon it. Our Knowledge of this 
Iſland and its Inhabitants, is, at beſt, but very uncertain ; and almoſt 7 
every new Adventurer in theſe Parts of, the World, gives us a new © 
Relation of Things. Whoſoever therefore deſires a certain or ſatis- 
factory Account, muſt defer his Enquiry to the better Diſcovery of 
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Comprchending 
A brief ACCOUNT of the European 


Plantations in Afaa, Africk, and Ame- 
rica: As allo ſome Reaſonable Propoſals 
for the Propagation of the Blefled 
Gos E in all Pagan Countries, 


I have under the Title of Government, tranſiently mention'd thoſe 
principal Kingdoms or States in Europe, who are moſtly concern'd 
in thoſe Countries, but fince a more particular Account of the fame 


T N running over the various Diviſions of 4ſia, Africk, and America, 


is defir'd by ſome, I ſhall endeavour todo it in theſe following Lines; 


and then, by way of Concluſion to the whole Treatiſe, ſhall ſubjoin 
ſome Propoſals for the Propagation of the Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan 
Countries. To return to the firſt, | 


The chief of the European Nations, who have any Footing in Aja, 


| Africk, and America, are thele following, viz, 


The Engliſh, The French, 

The Spaniards, The Dutch, 

The Portugueze, The Daves, 
Of all theſe in Order. 
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In Aſia, 


Tort St. George [aliter 1 on Coaſt 833 


As Ap pendix. 


0 1. To the Engliſh belong, 


Bombay Caſtle and Ifland, on the Weſt Coaſt of Decan. 


| A Trade 


Er Facto- 


Ties at 


| 


"% 


— — 


; 


| 


| 


* 
- 


,Caracal — dl 
Trimly Watch —— 
Trimly Baſs - 


Fort St. David 
Cudalor 
Cunnamere ——— 
Manyetckpatam - umm 


— — 


Arzapore-—— |} 


Pettipoll —— ——. 
Maſſalipatam — 
Madapollam — 
Viceagaparam — em 
Bengal! 


Huply- — — 


Ballefore ——— 
Caſſumbezar ——— 
Maulda 7 — — 
Daca 


— — 


| Tutta Nutta 


Pattana—— 
Agr 
Cambaya = — _  Y — 
Surat -— 
Amadarad 
Baroch — 
Callicut Em; 
Garnar —— 
Guff, mm — — — 


11. 


11 


6 
Arne 


>| 


B attic ul vB — 
Durnoſotonam —=— 
TH Fi * Cherey- CY —— 
Beattaer = 


Bringon ——— 
\ Dabyl in Decan === 4 


On Coaſt Cormandel. 


1 


In the Gulf of Bengal. 


In the Mogul's Empire. 


\On the Coaft of Malabar. 
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\ ries at 


/ Muſcat — — 


A Trade 0 
or Facdto- 


; Hothſieu — — 


eAn Appendix, 


Mackulla —— — — 
SHabare— —— oo 


Mocha — ö | } 
| 6 | 
In Arabia Fœlix. | 


; Durgæ — — — — 


Doffare-— — — — 
Aden — —— — — 
Iſpahan — —— 

Gombroon .. >In Pexſia. 
Baſſora——.— 

Smyrna in Natolia. 

Aleppo in Syria. 

Achem — — —— 4 Y 
Indrapona —— —— 
Bengals — — — 
Jambee — 
Eyer Banna | 
Eyer Dickets | 
Jryamongyↄæfä 
Ell 
Bancoula — Ares ons | 
Silabar — — 
Peque —— 1 
Tinnacore - — On the Malay Coaſt, 
Cudds ;- com wo 
Tunqueen ———— 
Canton. · 


* 


Yo the Iſland Sumatra. 


Teſt ampoo- Coaſt 


Siam 


Mindano in the Iſland Mindano. 

Borneo in the Iſland Borneo. 

Judda upon the Red Sea. 

Macaſſer in the Iſles Celebes, but now expell'd. 


& * 


Mantam in Fava, till expell'd by the Dutch; 1682. 
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Tangier on the Coaſt of Barbary near the Straights, but now 
demoliſhed. | | 
The Iſland of St. Helena, Weſt of Ethiopia, S. Lat. 16 Degr, 


Charles Fort upon an Iſland in the River Gambia. 
Sterra de Leon upon Bence Iſland, Lat. 8 d. 10 m. N. I 
Serbera River — — — 7 On the Coaſt Mat. 2 


Druwyn — — — 
Rio de St. Andro —— —-— 
Jeagque Jeaque —=————— > Onthe Ouagqua Cort © 
C. St. Appolonia — — —- Dann Coa 
A Trade 2 = Comore- Bay. d 2 
or Fa&o- \ HCOCUNAE = (PE —— 5 
ries ar Cabo Corſo, chief of all — 5 
Fredericksburg formerly Da- ry 
iſh, but ſold to the Engliſh p On the Golden Coaſt, | 
\ { Anniſbam unfortified - — = 
Annamabou - 
Aggau, of no Defence-— 


In Africa, 


. Q 


04180 — — — 4 x 

Cabenda | 1 = 0ango, & 

CU Tork mn nn nn en nn name 4 

I Penſilvania — J 
8 RT Fee Particularly mention- I | 
8 New Ferſey . ed from Page 3525 
by, | Maryland — cect to 367. 1 
— Virginia ——— | 


As allo, they poſleſs Port Nelſon in Hudſon's Bay. 


r 
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Neu. found. land in part. 

Jamaica, one of the greater Antilles. 

Bermudas, lying Eaſt of Florida. 

New Province, one of the Lucajos. 

Long Iſland, lying South of New York. 
Many | Anguilla ———— —— 

Iſlands, 1 — 


In America, 
. 


particu- (St. Chriſtopher — . — 

larly Neustr. ns 

thoſe of Antego —— .. —.— Ten of the Caribee 
Montſerv at -— wn —— Iſlands, 


Dominica — — — — 
Ft. Vincent — —— 
| Barbadoes - -E 


q 


(Tobago — —— — — — 
Some Settle- Surinam. On the Coaſt of Terra 
ments at Marone ——— — Firma. 


d 2. To the Spaniards belong, 


= Mindano -.... (ir of the Philippin, 
2 St. Fuan— . .—.— and moſt of the reſt, 
FJ Mindore -— — .- 
Panay — — — 
8 112 Trade on the Weſt Coaſt of Africa. 
= C The Canary Iſlands, particularly mention'd, Page 334. 
Mexico. 
New Spain, whoſe Parliaments are — 4 Guadalejn 
Guatimala, 
| A conſ iderable Part of New Mexico, 
t. Auguſtins . —— 2 ? 
"1 O's „ Lin Florida. 
8 Terra Firma, whoſe Parliaments are- 2 
J 0 | Quilo, 
E Peru, whoſe Parliaments are — Lins 
2 De la Plata, 
Chili. 
A great part of Paraguay, 
Cuba. 
Several Iſlands, particularly thoſe of - Hiſpaniola. 
| P ort-Rico. 


5 3. 
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In Af, 


In Ajrica, 


, 3. To the Portugueze belong, 


E Several FaCtories in Perſi 2 


4 ——— 
x - — — = $Upon the Ganges, 
1 Chaul, a conſiderable Town y 

Maſſagan, a little Village-- by 


The Forts J Morro 
of Caranga — — 


Elephanta Ifland, near that of Bombay. 


Goa, with her Fortreſſ: Sand 5 Coran. 
ad) jacent Iflands . 2 Divar. 

Diu Iſland and City, near Guzarat, 

Macaco, upon the Coaſt of China. 


The Fort of Larentoq ue, in the Iſland Solor, E. of Flores. 
Much of Timor, one of the Molucco Iſles. 


Aran — — 

| Pegu - | 

Tanacerin —— —\ In Peninſula Indiæ ex- 
: Ligor ———— - — tra Gangem. 

The | Cambodia — 


— {YO —— { — 


Trade or { Golconda - 
Factories Agra — — —— —j———2— 
at Amadabat-—— — — 


— RU 


Cambaia — —— 

SHINE ————— 

| | Baroca ——— ——— — 
W N —— 


Already mentioned. 


( Mar ragan, in the Kingdom of Morocco. 

Some Forts on the River S. Domingo, in the Country of the Faloſes. 
Guinea. 

Some Forts on the Coaſts of & Congo. 

Angola. 

Cafres, 


A great Part of the Coaſts of 5 Zanguebar. 


The Trade of the E. Country from he C. Good Hope to che Red Sea 
| Iſles of Cape Verde. 

The Maderyas. 
Several Iſlands, vix. ASt. Thomas, Lat. 00. 


. J. de Ferdinande Poo 


e Pic In, E. of St. Thomas. 
| In 
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All the Coaſt of Braſil divided into many Captainſhips, 


Eero —— —— 
Conduba — che Mouth of the River Amazon, 


Copertinem- 


In America 


d 4. To the French belong, 


The Ifland of St. Maria lying South-Weſt of Goa. 
The Kingdom of Sam. 


. 2 ee © In the Mogul's Empire, 
Some Forts in The Iſland of Java. 


Fort Daupbin in Madagaſcar. 
& ISenga (N. of Cape Verde) the chief French Factory in Africa, 
S< A Tiade upon the River Luce. 
8. Gambia, 


Foe. In Guinea, 


——— 


| Ruſiſque near Cape Verde, 
As alſo at 
Montre. 
The Three Rivers — ln Canada. 
l 2 — — 
T adonſack, and ſome other Places on the River St. Laurence. 
And great part of Noua Scotia. 
Bay Placenſa 6 
Bay Blacco bb New-found-land. 


Fort St. Lori; in the Iſland Cayene, lying E, of Guyana, 
Several Forts on the Coaſt of Caribana. 


. 
8 st. Bartholomexy, 
J Santa Crux. 
= | St. Martin. 
* Guadaloupe. 
Le Deſiree. 


Among Maria Galants, 
the Antil- 4 Les Saintes. 

les, Martinico. 

St. Aloiſia. 
Granada. 
Domingo in part. 
Grenadins. 

(La Tortue, 


* 


— 


g 5. To 


— — 
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d 5. To the Dutch belong, : 


'C Trticoriu — — — 
Negapatam . 
Xarł al! — . On the Coaſt Corman! 
Fort Gelder —.ü('—K — 
Pellecate- 


Malacca. 
\ Several Ceylon, 
Forts Java. 
And moſt of the Moluccces, though of Right they 
belong to the Engliſh, 
Perſi a. 


Ji 
2 
| | The Mogul's Empire, 


In cc 


Paolo 

Malabar. 
Factories a 
3 y 4 cen. 


n Sumatra, 


China. 


ava, 
| Celebes. 
Borneo. 


LArabia, 


— 


1 — — vent Cape Verde. 
Many Forts in Congo. 

Some near the Cape of Good Hope. 

St. Maurice in Madagaſcar. 
Boutrou T — 
Commendo, formerly Engli 5 7. — — — 

St. George del Mina, chief of all- COn the Golden 
Maurea, or Fort Naſſau — —— Coaſt. 
Cormantyn, formerly Engliſh -——— 

Cre vicur— 8 


In Afri C 4, 


— — 


Factories 
in Guinea 
bas 


„ - 


The City of Coro in the North of Terra Firma, 
RE Forts on the Coaſt of Guyana. 
8 ueriſa — 
8 Aruba ——_— Three of the Sotovento Iſlands. 
Bon Airy —————— 55 
=} Faba . ———— 7 Two of the Caribees near S: 
RO ts — —— Cruz. 
1895 1 N & 6, To 
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d 6. To the Danes belong, 


In 1 Jon the Coaſt of Cormardel. 


In Africa, is Chriftianburg or St. Franciſco Xavier in Guinea, 
In America, is New Denmark in the North part thereof. 


Theſe are the chief of the European Plantations in Aſia, Africk, 
and America : And to theſe we might have here added the late Set- 
tlement of the Scots at Darien, had not that unfortunate Colony met 
with repeated diſmal Diſaſters. Now follows the latter part of the 
Appendix, containing 


Soms Reaſonable PrxoposALs for the Propagati- 
on of the Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries: 
Eſpecially thoſe adjacent to the Engliſh Planta- 
tions iz North America, | 


Y what hath been briefly ſaid in the foregoing Treatiſe, concern» 

ing the State of Religion in all Countries of the World, it may 
ſufficiently appear in general, That the Chriſtian Religion is of a very 
ſmall Extent, if exactly compar'd with thoſe many and vaſt Coun» 
tries wholly overſpread with groſs Idolaters, numerous Mahometans, 
and many others, who either know not, or (at leaſt) own not, the 
Bleſſed AMeſſias. But more 2 „this great and ſad Truth 
may farther appear by the following Calculation, ingeniouſly made 
by ſome, who dividing the inhabited World into Thirty Parts, do 


find „That 

XIX Blind and groſs Idolaters, 
VI Fews, Turks, and Saracens, 
II of 'em are poſſeſsd by & Thoſe of the Greek Church. 
11 Thoſe of the $ Pe of Rome, 


Proteſtant Communion. 


Thus Chriſtianity taken in its largeſt Latitude, bears no greater Pro- 
rtion to the other groſly falſe Religions, than Five to Twenty five. 
his melancholy Conſideration doth force me to bewail that woful 


Negle$ of the hell Pars pf the Chrifian Church, for not bein 5 
I . 


—— — 


| 
| 
| 
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diligent as others are, in endeavouring to aboliſh Heatheniſh Ido- 
latry, and that moſt lamentable Ignorance, which as yet overſhadow- 
eth ſo great a part of the inhabited World. It's undoubtedly well 
known, that the effectual Performance of ſuch a Work as this, 
would require no. inconſiderable Stock of Money (it being now 
Impratticable to make ſolemn Miſſions, or qualifie Men for them, 
without conſiderable Charges) and yer a ſullcient Fund might bc 
To eaſily rais'd, that none could reaſonably complain of the Burden, 
ſhould the following Propoſals be ſo happily made, as to meet with 
a due Reception. 


« Did every Freeholder of the Three Kingdoms advance only for 
ct One Year the Five hundredth Part of his Yearly Incomes.. Did 
te thoſe Merchants of this great City (who are particularly concern'd 


E jn our Foreign Plantations, and daily imploy great Multitudes of 


% Pagan Slaves in their Service) allow the Two hundredth Part of 
« One Year's Gain: And finally, Did the Clergy of the three King 
« doms (whoſe Zeal in ſuch a Matter would probably tranſcend others) 
t approptlate to this pious Uſe, One hundredth Part of their Yearly 
« Revenues. I fay, Did Prieſt and People thus unanimouſly combine 
together in carrying on this moſt Chriſtian Deſign, what an eaſie 
© matter were it in a ſhort time, to raiſe ſuch a Fund of Money, 
* that the Annual Intereſt thereof might ſufficiently ſerve to fend 
& Yearly ſome Pious and Able Divines into all Quarters of the 
* World ? And fince Rational Methods might be taken, to have 
e ſeveral Pagan Tongues taught in our own Ifland; a conſiderable 
« part of the aforeſaid Money might be likewiſe employed to edu- 
© cate a competent Number of young Students of Theology in theſe 
Foreign Languages, which Number being till continued, would 
* ſerve as (a choice Nurſery) to afford a conſtant Supply of able 
« Men, who might Yearly go abroad, and be ſufficiently qualified 
« at their firſt Arrival, ro-undertake that great Work for which they 

« were ſent. . „ 
But ſince the latter Part of the foregoing Propoſal (which imports, 
that Europeans might learn ſome of the preſent Indian Languages) 
doth ſeem ĩmpracticable to ſeveral, by realon of the prodigious mul- 
titude of thoſe Pagan Tongues, and their'vaſt Variety of quite diffe- 
rent DialeQs (eſpecially thoſe now in ſe among the uncivilz'd Na- 
tives of North America)); * Then we may follow the Example of the 
Y Jacient * whoſe Endeavour and Intereſt it was to ee 
their own Language with their Conqueſt; and ſo extinguiſi, in 
& proceſs of Time; the very Dialetkefühe Conquered, Dit we this 
in all Parts of our Weftern Empire [which might probably be 
* accompliſh'd} ina few Generations; by dil y'edcouragiog; Ty 
«Cl un- 


* 
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* Hundreds of Chriſtians to live among the Natives, and thoſe to 
« endeavour in the moſt alluring manner to inſtruct the younger ſort 
* of the Indians in.the Engliſh Tongue, ] Then in the next or fol- 
*-lowing Age we might addreſs our ſelves to thoſe blind Gentiles in 
our own Language, and fo inſtilling in them by degrees, the Prin- 
« ciples of Chriftianity, might thereby, in a ſhort time, bring in ma- 
* ny Thouſands of Souls to the Sbeepfold of the Paſtor and Biſhop 
* of our Souls.” | think it needleſs to expreſs how commendable 
ſuch a Deſign would be in it ſelf ; and how deſirable the Promotion 
thereof ſhould be to all who ſtile themſelves Chriſtians, of what Par- 
ty or Profeſſion ſoever they are. And I humbly ſuppeſe it might 
be a Work (if unanimouſly minded by Chriſtians) more becoming 
the Followers of the Prince of Peace, than to be Abettors of the 
frequent Jars and Broils of Chriſtendom, Belides, there's certainly 
nothing that could prove more beneficial to the publick Good of 
this Nation, and particular Intereſt of the Crown of England; for did 
moſt (or many) of che Natives underſtand or ſpeak our own Language, 
then might we not thereby more exactly diſcover the inland Parts 
of theſe Countries, and with greater Security improve them to the 
greateſt Advantage ? Might we not thereby make Multitudes of idle, 
wandring Indians very uſeful to our Engliſh Colonies; and then chief- 
ly employ Europeans for the Guard and Safety of the Country, Yea, 
did many of the Natives but tolerably underſtand and ſpeak the 


Engliſh Tongue, then might we not (in all human Appearance) civi- 


lize them entirely in a ſhort time, and ſo add many Thoulands of 
new Engliſh Subjects to the Englih Empire? All which are morally 
impoſſible now to be done, ſince the numerous Dialetts of their bar- 
] barous Jargon, together with their own Barbarity, are as ſo many 
| Bars againſt ſuch Undertakings. 


Great Sirs, 
1 Pardontheſe Pro, here offer'd to the ferious Conſideration of 
| thoſe whom they chiefly concern; and give me leave to declare un- 
to you, how infinitely it would tend to the Glory of God, the Good 
of his Church, and Honour of our Nation, did we fincerely endea- 
vour to extend the Limits of our Saviour's Kingdom, with thoſe of 
our new Dominions; and to ſpread the true Reformed Religion, as far 
as the Engliſh Sails have done for Traffick. With what Anxiety of 
Mind, and Fatigue of Body, do we pierce into the remoteſt Coun- 
tries of the World? And all to heap up a little White and Tel loro 
Earth, or to purchaſe ſome Things (call'd Precious by Man) which 


CLabſtracting human Fancy] do differ nothing from common Pebble- 


Stones; and yet what a ſupine Neglect doth attend us, in doing that 
which would bring more Honour to our Holy Religion, and prove 


at la more profita ble to our ſelves, than the actual Poſſeſſion cf wu 
| : t 


——— as dt He Im — 4, — 


that Talent intruſted to us? Shall we gree 
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the Treaſures in the Univerſe ! What a lamentable Thing is it, that 
thoſe very Indians who border 7 the Engliſh Pale (not to mention 
ſome thouſands of Negroes who ſlave in our Service) ſhould ſtill con- 


tinue in moſt wretched Ignorance, and inſtead of knowing and wor- 
Tipping the True God, ſhould as yet reverence not only Stocks and 


Stones, but alſo adore the Devil himſelf! Chriſtians ! Shall we covet 
and thirſt after their Talents of Gold, and Fox keep hid in a Napkin 


ily bereave them of their 
Precious Pearls, and not declare unto them the Knowledge.of the 


Peavlof Price? No! No! Let us not act as others have done, in ma- 
king Gold our God, and Gain the ſole Defign of our Trading. But 
let us effectually improve thoſe choice Opportunities (now in our 
Hands) for the fingular Glory of our Great God, and of eu Chriſt 
our Bleſſed Redeemer. And let our Planters duly conſider, That to 
extirpate Natives, is rather a ſupplanting than planting a new Colo- 
ny; and thar it's far more honourable to overcome Paganiſm in one; 
than to deſtroy a thouſand Pagans. Each Contert is a Conqueſt. 
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